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Blake, Mr., of the E. I. Oo, ... ••• ••• 257 

Bodleian Sanskrit Manuscript Catalogue, 

some notes on it 

Bombay, and R. Bourchier —72, f* 

Bonibay Gazetteer, and the late A. M. T. 

Jackson «.• .«• ... ••• 

Bonta-d^vi, Bohkad^vi ... ••• ... 

hotei'un, cessation of rain 

Bourchier, Rich., Governor of Bombay 

Bower, MSS 

Bowrey, Thos,, on Gab. Boughton 255 and 

n.. 256 


i, C 
43 n. 
G. F. 33 
272, 

... 53 


Brahma g. 93, f.;G. F. 85 

Braluuagii-i inserip. ••• o8 

Brahma-Kshatri, meaning of ... ••• ... 35 

Brahma-Kshatris, BiAhmans ... ••• 6 

Brahman§,bad, in Sind, and the ancient B^h- 


Buddhist Parallels to Par si Hum at a — Hukh" 

ta — Huvarshta 301, 

Buddhist, religion and the Greek 12, f,; and 
Kanishka 17 ; images in Java 93, 95, 96 ; 
pictures and embroideries from Tunhuang 

at the Festival of Empire 299, f. 

Biihler, Dr., and old Indian numerical sym- 
bols 50, 53, 54 n., 55, ff. 

Bundelkhand, campaign of Aurangz^b ... 70 

Burgess, Dr., and Jaina iconography 125; 
and the ElOra temple 237 n., 238 andn. and 
the Ajanta frescoes ... ... ... ... 299 

Burhdnpur sacked by the Mahrattahs ••• 78 

Burnell, Dr., on old Indian numerical sym- 
bols 50; and the Muhammadans in S. 

India 139; and the Cholas 265, 266 and n., 

269 n.j 270 n. . 

busts, on Indo-Scythian coins 179 

Buttd,ya, goddess ... G. F. 4 

Bdtuga, probably a Ganga prince 42 


manwasi ••• 25 

Brahmanas 7, the Sevak and Bhojak 19, 

26, 27 and n., 29; Aryan descent of 179, 

ISO and n. 

Brahmanic religion, Brahmanism and the 
Ksbatrapas 14 ; and the Hunas 21 ; in S. 

India 212; images 93, 95, 96 

Brahmans, feakadvipa 149, 1; N^ar 152 ; 
Aryan immigrants 193, :ffi; taxes paid to 

295, f. ; 302 

appointment of Brahmans 

G. F. 31 

Brahmasdri Shastri, the late, had a MS. of 

the Mallisliina^Mahupurdna 46 

Brahmi, or Sanskrit numerical symbols 49, 

f^. ; 54, f. ; inscriptions 210 

Brahui lang, ... 241, 245, f. 

Braudes, Dr. J. L. A., and the Batavia 

Museum Catalogue 93 

Bridgeman, Mr., in Bengal ...247, 249, 260, 256 

Bridges, Mr., E. I. Oo. *s servant 257 

British Administration 282, 287, f . 

Britto, John de, Jesuit Missionary 282, 288 
Brookhaven, Oapt., E. I. Co/s servant 249, 256 
Boughton, Gab,, and the grant of trading 
privileges to the English in Bengal 247, . 

Brussels c. ... ... 89, f. 

Buddha, stiijpa -14 ; on coins 17 ; etc. 55, f , 

58 m, 209 andn, 210, 211 
Buddhai4ja, k. 20,174 

Buddhism and Jainism in Southern India, 
origin a^d decline of .## «•« 209, ff. 


Gaddapah dist., coin finds in ... •»* 1/3 

Calcutta, 92, 117, 119 ; and R. Bourchier 273, f. 
Caldwell, Dr., on Dravidian gi'ammar 184, 

188, f., 241, f., 246 

Campbell, Sir J., 2 ; and the name Gurjjara 
22, 30; and the N^gar Brahmanas ... 33 
Canara, S., Yijayanagara kingdom 269 and 

n., 270 

Canarese, characters in the MallisMna* 
maJidpurdna MS. 46 ; lang. ... 241, :l^., 246 

Carnatic, the, and Muhammad Ali 283, f,, 288 
cases, Dravidian, a note on ... ... 171, f. 

Castes, Aryan, oidgin of, etc., 4,6, 7, 8,37 

Cavern inscrips. in Madura dist. ...210, 212 n^ 
Ceylon, and the Sakyas, etc. 209, 21 0 and n. ; 

discovered 229 n. ; present, and the Cholas 265 
Chachoha, reputed R^shtrakdta k., his 
Dhanop inserip. ••9 ... ... 174, f, 

Chdbamdnas, Agnilmlas 25, f. ; home of, etc. 

29 and n,, 30, 86 
Chaitya, tree, 1 o3, 1 56 ; sMi, a religious shrine 212 
Chahrdvd from Ohakravuha, a figure., G. F. 14 
Chakravarti, or Sovereign of all India. G. F^ 28 
Chalukya genealogy ... ... 41, ff. 

Ohalukyas, and the Gujars 1 ; and the Kala- 
churis 19; or Solahkt, etc. 24, f., 27, 29, f., 

86 ; Western, and Jainism *•* 214, 218 

cT^amaine, daughter 194 
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Cbainbei'laine, Mr.. 

son Co 

Cbamis, Sramana 
Cbandra, g. 


of the Maurice Thomp- 

••• ••• 2o0 

... ... ... ••• 214 

a, F. 18, 23 


Chandrabhaga, riv., the Chendb ... 18 and n. 

Charnock, Job, of the E. I. Co. 218 

Ohandragupta, the Maurya, and the Greeks 

11; and Bhadrabahu 214 

Ohandragupta II. 170, 264; or Yikrama- 

ditya ... ••• 

Chandranandi-acharya, Jaina priest 
Chandraprak^sa, and Kumaragupta, 

Chanpaka, father of Kalhana .. 

Chapas, Gurjara subdivision ... 
ckwgatii a symbol 


... 312 
... 215 
... 264 
... 97 
... 86 
G. F. 5 n. 


Charaka, writer, and the use of tobacco 38, 


G, F. 16 

147 

Kshatrapas of 

... ... .*• 14 

G. F. 26 

159 

G. F. 10, 

G. F. 17, 18 and n. 


eharita, good conduct ... 
chamiakdraf shoe-maker 
Chashfcana, founder of the 

Malw^ 

cMts, braids of grass ... 
ehatur4aglm, a penance 
chdturmds-vrat, vow ... 
chaturthi-vrai, or choth vrat 
cJiaudas, of Almora dist., and marriage by 
capture..) ••• ••• ••• ••• 1^2, ff. 

Chaul, in Kolaba dist., perhaps Chemulya «• 240 
Ohauhdn, Chahumana R^jpdts ... 86 

Chaumukh or Ashtapada temple 160 

Oh^vunda-raya, Gahga general, patron of 

the poet Hanna 41, 42 

Ohedi inscrip. ... ... 20, 24 

Ghenab, riv., Chandrabhaga ... ... 18 n. 

Chenna-Basava, Lihgay at leader 218 

Ch6ra kingdom in S. India ... 224 n,, 225, 227 
Cherukdri Lakshmidhara, grammarian ... 219 
Chhatidovichiti, a work attributed to Dandin 

' ’ 177, f. 

cliJiappaya-chhanda, song 238 

Chchar Minlr at Hyderabad 152 

chM, marriageable male cousins 195 

Chifckadevai4ja, Chola k. of Mysore ... 265 
Ohinabommabhdpa, reputed author of the 
FrdJcrita-manidipa ti« 221, f. 

Chinese, notation 54 n., coins, in Java 96; 
art, and the Ajanta frescoes ... 298, 300 

cMni, cousins ... ... 196 

Ohinnayya Suri, and Telugu 243 

Chitarao, Achyufca 271 

ChohAns, Hdri» Choh^ns, and Gujaras 5 

Ohojckanatha, a Myaka of MadurA ... 222 


Chola, kings, list of 107 ; and Pallavas 134; 
and Pandyas, etc., 138, f. ; inscrips, 216 
n., in S. India 224 n„ 225 and n., 227 ; 

finance 265, dS., 272, 287 

CholSndrasimha, k., and the Srirangam 
temple 


Chronicles of MarwAr, and the Paramdras 238, f. 
Chu-li-ye, mentioned by Hiuen-Tsiang 225 n. 
Chutukaddnanda, Andhra feudatory, coins 
of ••• ... ... 173 

cigar stick 38 

Ghintamani, Parvsranatha .311 

Clive, captured Tulaji Angria *«• ... 273 

Coehaine, Andrew Cogan, E. I. Co."s Agent 

249, 253, f. 


Coimbatore, the Nayaks of 282, 283 

coinage, coins, Indo-Sassanian 5 ; Greek 11 
and n, 12, 13; Kushana, etc. 17, 18, 20 n., 

21, 25, 26, 29 and n., 31, 33; as evidence 
of notation 51, 53,f., 57, 83; HOna, etc. 

86, 87 n.; Muhammadan 91 n., 92 n., 96; 
Indo-Scythian 179; Andhra, etc. 218, 266; 

and the Swastika G. F. 17 n. 

coins of the Andhra Dynasty, Note on 173 and n. 

Comorin, Kumari, c. 225 229 n. 

Comparative Grammar of Dravidian Lang- 
uage 184, ff., 241, referred to 171 

Oonjeeveram, tn. 134 ; Dravidian cap. ... 212 
Contributions to Panjabi Lexicography 199, 

ff. 230, 258, ft, 274, fE., 289. t 305, ft. 

Ooorg, lang. 241 ; Co., and the Cholas ... 265 
coppei’-plate inscrips. 14; 20, 21, 23 and n., 

26, 32, 96 


Coromandel, war in 283 

Oranganore, Tiruvanjaikkalam, on the W. 
Co&st ... ... ... ... ... ... 217 

Crown, the ship ... 252 

Cuddalore, tn., Jaina Monuments at ... 215 
Curzon’s, Lord, Persia 148 and n. 

customs of birth and marriage g, v. 190, ff. 
Cyrus, k., and the Medes «•*« 147 


Dacca, Dh^kS, where Mir Jumlah died 76; 


and the E. I. Co. 

... ••• 

... 252 

Dadiga, Solar prince ... 

••• ... 

... 214 

Dagad*cloth day, ... 


G. F. 18 

Dakhin, see Dekkan ... 

... .*• 

69, f. 

Da]av^:atir, S. Arcot dist., 

inscrip, at 

... 140 

Dandin, author, and the AhirAni dialect 17 ; 

and the Chhandovichiti 

««• •*« 

177, £. 
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ddnkla, Mg^dudioon, spirit instrument, 

G. F. 3 and n, 

Dantidurga II., R^slitraklita k. 107 *, and 

the Pattadkal temple at Badami 238 

Bantippottarasar, Dantivarman, etc., Pal- 
lava k. 

Dantivarman flZias of Vayiram^gau ».« ••• 134 
Dantivarman, Rishtraktita k. ••• ••• 1^4 

D^rl» Shukoh, son of SMhjah^n 69, f,, 72, 

ff., 82, f. 

Daridra-CkarudaUa, a drama, and the Mn^^h- 

chhaikatika .*• ••• 

Darma pargana, Almora diet., and marriage 
by capture ••• •- ••• ^ 

Dasapura, Handasaur IS 

'Dasar^, Vijayddaslimi, a holiday, G. P. 29 and n, 
doshd, evil influence ••• ••• ••• 

dastak, dustick, a pass 251 

ddiara^ tooth stick ••• ••• G. P. 7 n. 

Dates for the Early Princes of the Present 
Jodhpur Family •«« ••• ••• 301 

Daud Xhdn, Nabob ••• 250 

Daulat^b^d, and AurangzSb ••• ••• 70 

Daulatpurll copper-plate of Bhoja 1.4. ... 21 

Davis, *rhos., of the E. I. Co. 248, 253 

Day, Francis, of the E. I. Oo,... •«« 253, f. 

Deane, of the E. I. Oo.... «.« .*• ... 273 

Defence, the Ship ... ... 252 

deities ... G.P. 1, 4.6 and n., 6. 

Dekkan, the 13, f 16 ; Dakhin, and the Mn- 
ghals 69,1, 72, f., 75, f., 81,:£E; invaded 
139 ; and Buddhism ... 209, 211, ., 216, 218 

Delhi, and the Mughals ... 75, 77, 81, 83 

Demetrius 11 n., 12 

devachcJihamda^ a pedestal ... 136, 157, 159, f. 

D^varad^sa, Saiva gnru 218 

DSvar§.ya II„ Yijayanagara k. insorips. 

of ••• t«« .... 141, 143 

demn ... ... ... •*. G. P.l,t. 

Devavrata, Bhishma of Hastin§.pura ... 163 

D^v^ndra, a pontiff 125 

Devi, in Java 94 

Dhanada, Bhavanapati... ••• ••• ««« 158 

Dhanop inscrip 174 f. 

Dhanyakataka, Amar^vati 212, ^nd the An- 
dhra kings 213 

Dharanendra, serpent k 27 

Dharanivaraha, Param^ra k. ... ... 238, f , 

Dharma, a banner 155 

Dharmad6vaoh^rya, Jaina priest 215 

Dharmaghosha-sxui, Dharmakirti, a pontiff, 
and author 125 


Dharmakirti, author of the Sanskrit Kdpdva- 

tara ... ... 223 

DharmapMa ««• •*. 212 

Dharmap^la, Pal a k. cc* «»« 240 

Dharma sSna, Jaina teacher ... ... ... 215 

Dharmavarman, ancestor of the Ki]i-0h6]a 
dyn. ... ••• ••• 131, f. 

Dharmavarman, and the Srirahgana temple... 139 

Dhavala, R^shtrakdfca pr., his Bijlpur ins- 
crip ••• ••• 239 

Dhedvdd^, sweepers^ quarter ... ... G. F. 4 

Dhod, DOhad, birth-place of AurangzSb ... 69 

Dholpnr, tn., and Shahjahan ... ' 69 

Dhritari/shtra, k. of HastinSpura ... 163, 191 

Dhrnva, as a pole star G, F. 24 

Dhdhada, a Rathod k ... 301 

burning incense G. F. 2 

Dilras Band Begam, a wife of AurangzSb 82 
Dirge of the Begams, etc., Mutiny Song 1 65 

diseases, Sk. names of 39 and n. 

Div5,8^, day for worship .»• G. F, 2, 3, 31 

Dolphin, the ship 249, 254 

Domingos Paes, Portuguese traveller, and 
Yijayanagara revenue ... ... 270, f , 

Doms, their marriage customs .... ... 192 

doshas, faults ... »». 208 

Draper, Dan., E. I. Go’s servant ... 273 

Dravidian Cases, a note on ••• ... 171, f. 

Dravidian Languages, Comparative Gram- 
mar of ... ... ... .w 184, ff.j 241, ff. 

Dravidian kings .. 224, 229 n. 

dramas, attributed to Bhasa 88 

D%ad, Dhod ••• »»% ... 69 

dundubhi, kettledrums ... G. F. 32 

Durga, Durgs, goddess 89 ; 94 

Durgd Dds and Akbar... ... ... 77, f* 

Durgdprasdd, the late Pandit, and the Baja^ 

tarmgini 97, 

Durson, Oapt., of the E. I. Oo. ... ... 257 

Dutch in India 251, 253 

Dmita, Dualism ... 295 


Early South Indian Finance — I., The Cholas 
265, ff..; II. Yijayanagara Kings 269, ff.; 

HI. Myaks of Madura 281 j IV. Ndyaks 
of Coimbatore 282; Y., Nawabs of Arcot 
283 ff.; Summary «»» 287 f. 

earth, earthquakes G. F. 30, 34, f. 

East India Company 247, fE.j and R. Bour- 
chier ... ... «•• 272 

eclipses ... G. F, 2Lf. 
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‘Eggeling, Prof., and tlje Bdjataraiigim 07 n. 

Ekaji, Yenkali 2S2 

Ekanta, R^mayya, Ling§,yat leader 21 8 

Elapura, Yerd], modern EMi4 ... 207, f 

Elavan^star, in S. Arcot dist., epigrapli 

found at ... 216 n. 

Eliza, Sterne’s, and R. Bonrcliier 273 

Blldndalaiydndn, legend on coin ... 138 and n. 
Elilra, Elapura, Yerdl, the Eailasa temple at 

237, f. 

embroideries, Buddhist, at the Festival of 
Empire..* ••• ••• ••• 299, f. 

Emir Jemla, Mir Jumla 256 and n. 

Enadi Tirnkki]]i, k. ... ... ..133 

English, Songs from Northern India, relat- 
ing to them 89, ; and French in the 

Coromandel 283, 289 

English, grant of trading privileges to the, 

in Bengal 217, 

Ephbhalites, White, the Hunas 21; a coin of 31 
Eras, The Kaliyuga, Tudhisthira and Bha- 

ratayuddha 162, 

J^nmaiydr, Mahishamandala ••• ... 212 


Fa Hian, Chinese pilgrim, in India ... 211, 213 

Famine Commissioners on taxes ••• 266 n. 

farmaisht phirmaish, commission ... 251 n. 

Fathabdd or Samdgarh ... 74 

Fath-nl-^aib or Tornd, tn ... 81 

Fattehgarh, Khnd^anj ... ... 166,1,169 

fauzddr, military governor ... ... 283, f. 

Fergnsson, D. Wm., works hy him ... 103, f. 


Festival of Empire, Indian paintings, etc., at 

297, m 

Finance, Early South Indian ... 265, ff. ; 281, It, 
firman, farman, an order 247 and n. ; phir- 

mand 250, 255 and n., 256 

Flavian busts on coins 179 

Fleet, Dr., 31 n.; and the earliest Saka date 
67; Qujgta Inscriptions 52, f,, 54 n., 57, 58 
and n, ; and bdl-galchchu 89 ; and the 
Jidjatarangint 100 ; and Ariyur plates 149; 
on the derivation of Gujarat 150 and n. ; 
and the Yijayanagaras ... 270 n, 

flower drawing, in the Ajanta frescoes ... 298 
foliage drawing, in the Ajant'S. frescoes ... 298 
foods, and Sun-worship ... * ... G. F. 9 

Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population 
9, ; notes on ... ... 149, ; 179, 

Forrest, Mr., and R. Bourchier 272 


I Fort Sfc. George 248 and n., 253, f.; and R. 


J Bourchier ... 

*.. 2/4 

I Fort William, and R. Bourchier 

273, f. 

j Foucher, Iconogra 2 :thic houddique 

... 95 and ii. 

Fi'ench and English in the Coromandel 283, 289 

1 frescoes of Ajanfca 

297, f. 

Fullerton, CoL, on finance 284 n., 285 and 


n., 286, 289 

fyle-foot, the sioasHka 

... G. F. 17 n. 

FyzabM, 1857, A Mutiny Song 

123. 

Gadd-yuddha f or Bdliasa-Bliima-vijaya^ a 

woi'k by Ranna 

41, f. 

gaddso hharvo, ceremony 

... G. F. 11 

Gadheri, a Mdtd 

... G. P. 1 

Gadhwal inscrip. 

23 

Gadras, a tribe ... ... 

149 

Gage, Capt., of the Hopewell ... 

... 219, 254 

Gaja, a banner ... 

... ... loo 

Gajapati dyn, of Orissa ... 

...135, 137, f. 

gajaprislithdh'it i-vwidna ... 

... 104 and n. 

Ganabhadra, Jaina teacher 

... ... 215 

Gan%or, goddess 

... G. F. 4 

Ganapati, Kd.katiya k 

... ••• 133 

Ganapati S^strin, Mr. F., and Ravivarma- 

deva *.» i.t «*. ... 

223 

Ganapati feastry. Pandit, and the discovery 

of supposed Bhasa plays ... 

88 

Gandbara art ... 

... ... 9o 

Gandova tn., and the Meds 

148 

Gangl, riv. 110 ; 

... G. F. 28 

Gangaikondachola-puram record 

of Yirfi- 

paksballl ... 

... 142 

Gangaikondan, later Chola cap. 

... 131 and n. 

Ganga-Pallavas and the Pallavas 

... ... 106 

Gangas, list of 107 ; and Jainism 

214 

Ganges, riv 

...G.F,35, 1 

Ganjam, and early notation 55 ; revennes of 


271 and n. 

Ganpati, g., and the Swastika G, F. 15, 17, 


18 and n., 20 

Garden, Mr, of Maurice Thompson' 

's Co. ... 250 

garuda dhvaja at Besnagar ... 

13 

Gand Brd.hmanas 

... 22 and n. 

Gauda ... 

... 151 

Gauramukha 

... 18 

Gauiishankar Ojha, Pandit, on inscrips. 1 74, 


175 n., 176 n. 

Gautama Buddha ... 209, f., 

212, t., 298, f. 

Gautamiputra Satakarni, and the Kshahard- 

ta family ... , 

«M 14 
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ffauirat-vrat, ceremony G. F. 12 

GayS, insorips. at ... •.* ••• ••• 

gayatrijouriisliavacJianaa form of devotion 

G, F. SI 

Gawton, Mr., of the E. I. Co. ... •». 256» f. 

gedi-ddnddf a game Cr. F. 32, f. 

genealogy, Clialukya .... 41, iff. 

Gliatiyil^, Roliinsaknpaka, inscrips, at 16, 18 
glierdyala^ while still eclipsed... ... G. F. 23 

Glieria, tn., captured 2T3 

Ghoghs, cobra g. F. 4 

Ghsamotika, father of Chashtana ... ... 14 

Ghdrjara army defeated by Satyasraya ... 42 

Gibbon, q^uoted 229 n. 

Gingee, kingdom, and the Nayaks of Madura 

281,283 

gcatradj wat ..r G. F. 31 

Godaveri, co., revenues of 271 and n. 

Golden Fleece, the ship ««« ••• ... 252 

Golera temple, in Kumalgadh ••• 160, f, 

Golcondd, conquered by Aurangzeb*.. 283, 288 
Golobew, M. Victor, of Paris, and the AjantS, 
frescoes ••• ... ... 299 

Gombroon, tn. 254; Bandar Abbas, and R. 
Bourohier ••• ••• ••• ... 293 

Gonanda 11. and IIL, kings 164 

Gondi lang. ... M« ... 242, 245, f. 

Gondophares k, 13 n., or Gondophernes, a 


coin of... 


179 


Gopinatha Rao, Mr., and the Airynr plates 149 
Goppana-Udaiyar, Vijayanagara officer 139, f. 
Gotama, Samana doctrines of ... 302, f. 

GovindallL, Rashtrakhta k. 107; 174; con- 
quered N^gabhata II. ... 240 

Govindpur inscrip 17, 18 

grahana, eclipse G. F. 23 

Grammar, Comparative, of Dravidian Lan- 
guages 184, ff.; 241, ff.; reference to ... 171 
Grantha alphabet, in Bana inscrip. 108, ff. ; 112 
Greeks in India 11 and n., 12, 13, 17, 180 ; 
their art and the Ajant^ frescoes, etc. 298, 300 

Gridhrakdta, hill near Bodh-gaya 211 

Grierson, Dr,, 80 ; on foreign elements in the 
Hindu population 149; and Dravidian 

grammar 186 

Griffiths, Mr., on the AjantS. paintings 211 

and n., 299 

griJia shdnti ceremonies G. F. 18, 25 

Groenveldt, Mr., W. P., and the Batavia 

Museum Catalogue ... 93 

Griinweders Buddhist Art in India,,, 105 n. 
Guda-Tan^shar, province ... ... * ,„22 n. 


Gudimalla, five Bana inscrips, at ... 104, ff. 

Guebres or Parsis 149 

Guhilots, the 6 ; l^agar Brdhmanas... 35 ; 86 n. 
Gujar, the 1 , 21 , ff. ; tribes descended from 
them, etc. 25, 29, ff. ; their affinity with the 

Refits 5, 85, ff.; 150 

GujaiAt, Giijarat-Malwa, and the Kalachuris 
20 ; several places of the name 21 ; and 
Gurjaratra §•# ... 24, 150, 152 

Gulab Singh Thakur of Barwa Batola, Har- 

doi, A Song of the Mutiny 124 

Gulkandali co., and the Mughals 70, 73, 78, ff. 
Gunabhadra, Jaina teacher 215; and Guna- 

prabha 311 

Gunaganandi, Jaina teacher 215 

Gunamati, Buddhist teacher 215 n. 

Giinas^na, Jaina teacher 215 

Gunda, in Rathiawad, Abliira inscrip, at ... 16 

Gundert, Dr., and Dravidian langs. ... 242 

Gundu fiiijuvaiya, Vijayanagara officer 139, f. 
Gupta dyn. 20, f.; inscrips. 52, ff.; migration, 

etc 213, 218 

Gurjara kingdom 3, ff ; 28, 31 

Gurjara Pratihara, dyn. 21 , ff.; kingdom, of 

Kanauj 86, 88 and n. 

Gurjaras, Gujar 85, ff., 160 n. 

Gwalior inscrip. ••• ««« 23 

Gwaliyar and Murad Bakhsh, etc. ... 74, f. 

Gyfford, of the E. I. Co 257 


Haddon, Pi’of . Alf., and smoking 40 

Hadrian busts on coins 179 

Haidar Ali, usurper ... 283 

Haidar^bad, Gulkandah 78, f., 81, 83 

Haihayas, the, in India ... 19, 20 and n., 150 
Haji Shfi Khan, Diweln ... 260, f. 

haldhal visha, poison G. F. 21 

Halevy, M., on old Indian numerical symbols 50 
Halls of The Thousand Buddhas, MSS. 

from *.• .«• ,,, 299 

Ham, ancestor of the Meds and Jats 148 

HInsot grant of Bhartrivadda 240 

Haradatta, author ... ... 178 

Hara H%as, see H 6 nas 5 

Haraprasad Sastri, and the Kdrydlankdra- 

sHitra-vritti 264 

Harichandra, Kohilladdhi, a Brahmana 23, 

35, f. 

Harihara I., 11 ., Vijayanagara kings 139, f., 

269, f . 
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HarUvaMa^ the, A Lacuna in 58, ff. 

Hari’VamSa, the, and the late A. M. T. Jack- 

son 4; on caste ... 9 

Harrison, Gr., uncle of R. Bourcliier ... 278 

Harslia inscrip, of Vigrahar^ja 239 

Harshavardhana, k. of Kananj 38 

Hasta ... ... G.F. 34 and n. 


Hastikundi, H^thundi, in Jodhpur St., ins- 

orip, at 175 

Hastinapura, tn. ... ... ... 163 

Havig Br^hmanas of Karwar... ... 27 n., 29 

Havishkar, his coinage... ... 179 

Hawkins, Mrs Sarah, married R. Bourchier 274 
Hay6bana=(Haihayavariisa) R§.jpiits ... 150 

Re daia, -the, and tribute 285 and n. 

Hedges, E. I. Co.’s Agent 252, f 257 

Hemachandra, author 125, f.; 153, fE.; 220, f., 223 
Eendley, Col., C. I. E., and Indian Paint- 
ings 297 and n., 300 

Eerhert, the ship 252 

Hermaios, k. of Bactria 179 

Herodotus, on the Meds ••• 147 

Herringham, Mrs., and Indian paintings 297, fE* 
Himalayas, tribes of 27; and the Rdjptits 85, 

fE., 151, f. 


Hindu population, foreign elements in 

7, 149, fP.; 179, f. 

Hindu, civilisation, etc. 4, 6, f.; faith, and 
foreigner’s 12, -ff., 86, f.; in S. India 125, 

217, f, 267, f.; numerical notation 49; 
temples destroyed 77 ; art in Java 93, f., 

96; gods 145; eras 162 ; pantheon 213; 
kings, defeated, etc. 281, 285 n.; homage 
to Muhammadan Pir, etc. G. P. 5 and 

n., 7 and n., 10, :ff. 

Hindustan under Aarangz^b 75, f. , 80, 118; 

and Buddhism ... 209 

History of The Military Transactions of 
The British Nation in Indostan, by Orme, 
quoted ... ... ... **• ... 248 

Hiuen Tsiang, in India ...212, ff., 224, 225 n. 

Hodgson MSS. from Nepal ... 56 

Holi festival ... c. ... G. F. 5 n,, 30 

Horn a sacrifice G. F. 10 


Hopewell, the ship, 247, 249, 253, 

Hoogley, see Hugly ••• »»• ... 247 

Hospet, in Bellamy dist., ancient Mgala- 

pHr ... ... ... ... 272 

Hoysala dyn., and Rdmanuja ... 135, 218 

Hrishikesa-sastrin, grammarian ... ... 223 


Hugh, Hugly, Hoogley, tn., and European 

traders 80 247, 249, f . ; 252, f . 

hukkx, hubble-bubble, in India ... 37, 40 

Hiiltzsch, Prof., and the Yaluga Chronicle 

131, f ; and Trivikrama 21.9, ff. 

Humata-Hukhta-Huvarshta, Parsi, Buddhist 

parallels to 301, fE. 

Humayun, Emp., and Qandahar 72 

Hdnas, Hara Htlnas 6, 18 n., 20 , f., their 
coins, etc. ... 25, f., 29, 3l , 85, f., 179, f. 

hunting mentioned 236 

Hnvishka, Kushana k. ... 17 


Ibhetson, Sir Denzil, and Paujah Ethnogra- 
phy, etc. 85 and n , 87 ; and the Meds. ... 147 
Iconography, Jaiua, IL Samavasarana 

125, fE., 163, ff. 

I]aiyapad5.rar, Jaina priest 215 

image-worship ... 296 

Immadi Narasimha, Vira-Narasihihardya, k. 143 

in a, the Egg G. F. 28 

India, Northern, Songs from ... 89, fE., 115, ff. 

India, Southern, and the origin and decline 

of Buddhism and Jainism 209, fE. 

India, and the Turkomans, etc. 1, 4, 5, 7 , 11, 
fE. 16, f.; and foreign tribes 19, 28, 31, 

147', f., 179, f., 282, f., 287 ; and tobacco 37, 

50; under Aurangz^b 70, 72, 75; and 
immigrants 86, f ; South, temples of 104 
and n., 105 ; ancient dynasties of 131; and 
the Muhammadans 139; divisions, etc. 224 ii. 

225, 228 n , 229 n. 
Indian Numerical Symbols, old ... 49, fE. 

Indian Finance, Early South... 265. fE , 281, fE. 
Indian Painting at The Festival of Empire 

297, IE. 

Indian, Antiquities, and the late A. M. T. 
Jackson 1, 3, 4; and Javanese 93, fE.; 

drama, etc, 88, f., coins 179 

ludo-Parthians, and ^akas 13 n, 

Indo-Sassanian coins 5,179 

Indo-Scythians, and ^akas 13 n ; coins of ... 17.9 

Indra, g G. F. 19 , 27 and n., 28 and n. 

Indr a dhanusTiya, the rainbow ... G. F, 27 

Indrar^ja, brother of Govinda III 240 

Indrasina, Jaina priest 215 

Indus, riv. 11 , 27 ; and the Meds ... 147, f. 

Inscriptions, Bana, Gudimallam * ... 104, fE. 

Inscriptions, some unpublished ... 174, 

Inscription, the Bithti ••• ... 181, fE., 301 
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Inscriptions, in Bliinmal, etc. 3 , 6, 11 29; 

Aihole 31, 162, 236 /Sravan BelgoJa 35, 

4(6 and n., 221 ; Kanarese 43 and n ; and 
notation 51, fE- ; Gurjara-Pratiliara, etc- 87, 

89; in Java 94, n., 96, 131, 134—143; 
Nadol plate 144, ; Ariyar 149 , 160, , 

173 ; of Arjunavarmadeva 208 ; cavern in 
S*lndia2l0; Andlira, etc., 213, 238, f*, 

of Asoka 265, 256 n. , 272; from Txiniiuaiig. 300 
Iran, and tlie Meds ••• ••• ••• ... 147 

Iranian deities on coins 
Isamus, riv. J nmna 
Isliwar, g. and tke Swastika 
Islam under Aurangz^b 
Isvarakrishna, Vindhyavasa, date of 
isvarasena, Madhariputra Isvarasena 


... 17 
... 11 
G. F. 14 
... 77 
... 170 
... 16 


Italian mediaeval drawing and the Ajanta 


frescoes.. 
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Jagadikamalla, Mallad§va ... 105, 107 

Jagar^ma, Saiva author 311 

lagai'dma, Jain scribe ... ... 311 

Jagraj Singb, mentioned in a song... ... 66 

Jahan^ra, daughter of Shahjahan ... 248 

Jahangir, Einp. 69, and Qandahar 72 

Jahnavi, riv. Ganges G. F. 36 n. 

Jahnu, k ... G. F. 86 

Jaim^nikas, Jaina deities 127 

Jaina, Iconography 125, fE., 153, 

Jaina, faith, and the poet Banna, etc, 41 ; 

221 ; Mss. and notation 55 j temple at 
Aihole 162 ; scriptures ... 302 n. 

Jainism and Buddhism, origin and decline 

in S. India ... ... 209, ff. 

Jains and the Swastika, etc, ...G. F. 16, f., 20, 23 

j alddhari, wate r-passage G. F. 12 

jalanamitte, jvalanmitraf title oi'BhsLSB. ... 88. 

Jambudvipa, tn IS ^ 210 

Jamkhandi, Hyderabad 41 n. 

Jamna, riv. Jamna 12 

JSiaA, vil ana n. 

Jarasabda, Jarasasta, ancestor of the Magas, 

and Zoroaster 180 n 

Jasdan, in Kathiawar, K^lu-Pir shrine in 

•*. w G. F, 5 

Jaswant Singh, Rafchod Bi,jah, and Aurang- 

77 


z6b 


jatd^ matted hair 104 G. F gg 

jdtaka stories in Ajanta pictures ... gpg 

Jatavarman Sundai'a-P§>udya I,, k. 136^ 


Jafcila, alias Nedunja-daiya^ Parantaka ... 226 
Jdts, Jdfets and allied races 85, f., 119, 

147, f. 

Java antiquities ... f • 93, £^4 

javdldf tenderwheat plant G. F. 29 and n., 30 

Jayachandra, k. of Kanauj 181, 183 

Jayaddman, a Kshatrapa of Mdlwd 14 

Jayd^va, k., and Bhasa ... ... ... 88 

Jayamangala, commentator ... 178 

Jayam^ru, or Yikramaditya 112 n. 

Jayanandivarman, Bana k. ... 105, 107, f, 

Jayasimha IL, W, ChMukya k. ... ... 218 

Jetavana, the, near Sr^vasti, Buddhist finds 
at ... *t. t«. ••• ... 96 

Jicaranarndhatunya^ Yaisbnara work ... 311 
Jina, in the Rishabhana tha samavasarana 

153, 157, 159, fF. 

Jinasfena, author 46; preceptor of Amo- 

ghavarsha 1 214 

Jindan Bani •** ... .»• ... 121 

Jinji, fort, besieged ... 80 

jizyah, poll-tax.,, 77 

jndnatjndn, wisdom 296, G. F. 16 

J n Ana sambanda, Saiva Saint 226 

Jodhpur dynasty, the present, dates for the 

early princes of 

Jodhpur 19 and n.; inscrips. 21, 23, 24; 

rulers of 

jogia, child protected by a Jogi 191 

jogmdya, a natural power G, F, 16 

JujhAr Singh, rajah of Orehhah, and Aurang- 
z^b ... ... ^0 

Julandliar cantonment.. 121 

Julio-Olaudian busts on coins... ... ... 179 

Jumna, JamnA, riv, Isamus, and the Greeks 

11, f. 

JunAgadh, rock inscrip I4 

Junnar, cave inscrips. 12, 14 ; tn. and ShAh- 
jahan ,,, gg 

Juynboll, Dr, H. H., and Javanese antiquities 

93, 

Jnzr, or Pratihara kings 02 

Jvalanmitra, Jalanmitra 33 

Jyotishkas, Jaina deities 127, 156, f£, 161 


Kabul and the Mughals ... 71, 72, 77, 79, 81; 179 

Kachchhara, and Khazar 3l and n. 

Kadaba plates of Prabhfitararslia 238 

An date, crashing thunder G. F. 33 

Kadamba, dyn, 6 , 24, 26, 27, 36; inscrip, 28 
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Kadphises, L and II, Eushana kings, coins of 179 
Kadungoii, Parantaka Sarlaiyan, k. of Ma- 
dura ••• •»'» ••• **• 2^5, f. 

Kabya Naga, demon G, F, 36 

Kailasa Temple, ancient Kanuaresvara, at 

Bltvh, 237, f. 

ICaisar B%b at Lucknow. Song of ••• 62 

Kaitabha, demon.., ••• G. F, 30 

Kakkaraja, Gujarat K., bis Barod^ grant 237, f. 

^aiub has, hells ••• •• ••• 166 

Kalabbra, dyn. in Madras ... 225, f. 

Ealachuris, and tbe Haibayas ... 19, 

KalaSjara, and KaliSjar fort in Bundel- 
kband ... ».• ••• •••20, f, 

Kdlasina, k. of Lanka 209 

Kalbana’s Seventh Tarahga, Notes on 97, 

Kalbana, author ... 164 

K-ali, goddess •■• ... ... ... ••• 209 

koM-chaudas day G. F. 2 

Edlidasa, and Bbasa 87, ff.; and K^manda 236 

Kaliya N^a, serpent 94 

Kaliyuga, Tudhisthira, and Bharatayuddba 

Eras 162 

Kaliyuga, and smoking 39 

kalydn, welfare, and swastika ... G. F. 15 
Kalyanakataka, Kanauj, and the Obalukyas 24 

Kalyani, seat of the Haibayas ... c 19 

kdm, love ... G. P. 15 

Kamandaid and Kdliddsa ••« ... 236 

Kam Ba^sb, son of AurangzSb ••• 80, 

Kamban, two persons of the name •«• 132 and n. 
Kampana IJdaiyar’s conquests ... 139, f. 

Kampar^ja, k 141, f. 

KampayarDandandyaka, Hoysala minister 136, £. 

kamvara, prince ««• ••• 181 

Kanakachaudra, Fandita, Jaina teacher ••• 215 
Kanakanandi, Jaina teacher ... ... ... 215 

Kanakasimha, and Kanakamrgarlja 312 

Kanakavalli ... ... 131 

Kanakavira-Periyadigal, Jaina teacher ... 215 
Kanarese co., and the E^shtrakhtas 1 ; lang. 171 
Kanauj, co.-l ; 22, f.; or Kaly&nakataka 24, 



86, ff. 

Kancbi, and Buddha ... ... 

212, dS. 

hand, Dravidian, a male ••• ... 

... 187 

Kandan-Porpattan. Jaina teacher ••• 

... 215 

Kandusdna, Jaina teacher 

... 215 

Kdngdd, Nagarkot ••• 

>•• 34 

Kangavarman, son of Maydras arman 

... 27 

Kanheri cave inscrip. 

15, 173 

Kanigiri, Yijayanagara cap, 

... 142 

kdnikkai^ a tax ... 

... 142 


Kanisbka, Kushanak 17, 18 and n., 179 

Kannada langs, 171, f. 

Kannandr, Samayavaratn in Trichiuopoly 136, 
Kannaradeva II., Kannnradeva, Krishna- 

deva of the Nekumbbavamsa dyn 237 

Kannesvara, Kannaresvara, modern Kailasa... 238 

Eansa, k of Mathdra G. F. 33 

kansdr, an oblation .«• G, F. 3 and n., 17, L 
Kanva,and the K^nvayana Brahmanas ... 9 

kanyd-ddna, giving away of a bride ... 193 

Kany^kubja, Kanauj ... ... ... 28 n. 

Kapila, a sage ... ... G. F. 28 

kapUashasUhi day G. F. 12 

Kapilavastu 300 

K.rgudari, Kadamba inscrip, at 27 

Karhade Brahmanas, Gujars 23 

KarikMa k. 134 

Kdriyarru-tuSjiiia Nedun-Killi, k 133 

KarkaiAja, prince ... 239, f- 

Karli, Karle, cave insorip. 12, 14, 51, 53 

karma ... ... ••• 296 

Karnal, and the Gurjara-PiAtiharas 87 

karnam, village accountant 265, 272 

Kdrtavirya-Arjuna, Haiyaya k. ... 19, f. 

Kardvar, tn. ••• ••• 1S3 

Edslti, Be 2 iar«s • •• ••• G. F. 36 

Kashmir, and the Hdnas 21 ; Eras 162 ; and 

Yasubandhu 171 

kdsu, a coin ••• *•* 266 and ii« 

Katayavema, commentator 221 

K^thilwdd, Kdthi^wdr 12 ; Surdshtra 87 ; 
deities of G. P. 4, 6 ; birth customs,.. •»• 13 

Kdthis, tribe and the sun G. F. 7 

Kattaikkdvalar, deity of the Palni hills 68 

Kautherii grant and the Chdlukyas *•• ••• 44 

kav^stvibha, jewel ••• ... G.F.21 

K&vSri, rir. ••• 

Kaviputra, poet ... 

Eldvirripumpatbinam, ancient Ohola cap. ••• 212 
Kavydlankara sutra-vvitti, a work by Ydm- 
djaa ••• ••• ••• ••• 264, 312 

Kdvya^rakd&a, the, its joint authorship ••• 208 
Kayasthas of Bengal ••• * ••• S3 and n« 

Keith, Mr. A. B., and the Bodleian Sanskrit 
manuscript catalogue ... ... ... 310 

Kerala f dyn., in S. India ... ... 265 

Kern, Prof,, on old Indian numerical sym- 
bols 60, 54 

Kdsava, grammarian .172 

K^li-dandandyaka, known as Brabmd, helped 

Banna 

Ketu, demon G-. F . 21, 25 


131 
••• 88 
••• 
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Lakman^garli, the Bailey Guard, Lucknow Madhva Brahmans 295 

124jandn. Madhyamika, supposed, to be Nagari, siege, 

Lakshmi, g 94 of 

Lakshmidbara, Lakshmanasflri, author 219, 221, Madras and Gab. Boughbon 253, f., 256, f.; 
Lakshmisena Bhatt^raka, head of the Jaina and the Oholas 265 ; and the Yijayanagaras 

niatha at Kolhapur, and the MallisMna- 271, 288 ; and R. Bouohier 272, 

MaMpurdna 46 MandavrS-j, in Kathiawar, and Sun worship 

Lala Srinawas Das, author of the Song, The G. P. 6, 7 

Night Before Waterloo 89 Madura, conquered, 139 ; the Myakas of 143 ; 

Lahkd, and Sundara-Pi-ndya I. 137, f,; or cavern inscrips, in 210, 212 n., 215 j or 

Tdmbapanni ... 209, f . TiruvMavay 215 n, ; the Tamil poets of 224 

Idpsi, an oblation ... G. F. 2 and n., 3, 4, 10 and n,j the N^yaks of 181 and n., 182 and 
Lata, part of Gujarat 24 ; Laia 209 ; conquered n., 183, 188, f, 

239, £. MaduraiMdnchif Tamil idyll, its date and its 

Leemans, Dr., and Javanese archseology ... 93 hero ... 224, ff. 

Legend of The Clever Builder ...152 Maga, or Sakadvipi Brahmanas ... 17, fP. 

Leiden Museum and Javanese antiquities 93, maga, a child, Dravidian 187 

Lexicography, Panjabi, contributions to, contd. Magadan, tribe of mixed descent 227 

from p. 250, Yol. XXXIX, 199, fP., 230, £E., Magadha, c, 19,; Chronology, Eras of ... 162 

25S, fP , 274, :S., 289, ^ , 305, S. M%anandi, Jaina teacher ... 215 

Leyden plate insorips. and the Cholas 132, f. Magi, and the S§.kadvipa Brahmans... 18, 150 

Laika, Kusulaka 14 Maha-Aritta, and Buddhism ... ... 210 

Library, Oriental Manuscripts, Madras, Mahiibali, ancestor of the Banas *.« 109 

where the new Bh^sa play was found 87, Mah§.kdtia pillar inscrip, ... ... ... 20 

f.; of the British Museum and the works Mahammad Mu’a??am, son of Aurangz^b 75— 

of D. W. Fergusson ••• 103 77, 79,81, £P, 

Lightning, Yijli #ff« ••• ... G. F. 33, f. I Mahapadma, Nanda k .... t.a ... 8 

Lihgdkriti-Vimdnat ... 104 Mahdpurusha-lakshandni, marks of beauty ... 214 

LihgS.vat or Yirasaiva Creed 218 Mabaratta, Mabir&shtra co„ and Buddhism 212 

Literature and Antiquities, Indian 1, 3. ff.j Mahdrudra sacrifice ... ... »•• G. F. 31 

Sanskrit 8 mdhdtmya, account of a sacred place 237 

Little Olay Cart, the Mrichchhakatikd ... 88 Mahavali-Ydnar^ya, B^na name ... 108, f. 

Levi, M., on notation ... 58 Mahdva7hSa a.nd the first invasion of Ceylon 

Ldkavibhdga, Jaina work, and the earliest 209, ft. 

Sakadate 67 Mahlvira, a Jina 130 

London, 124 Mahavira, Jaina ascetic ••• 214, 302 n, 

Lucknow, 62, 63, 65 Mahayana School of Buddhism under Kanish- 

Lnmly, Lord ... ... ••• ... 253 and n, ka ... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 17 

Lumly Castle, the Ship 253 n. Mahendra, mt. and Paras urama 20 

‘ Mahendrapala, Pratih^ra k, ... ... 23, 26, 87 

MaMndravarman, andR§.jamah6ndra 134; and 
Jainism ... ... •». .•• ... 214, fP, 

Ma’bar, the Pd^ndya Co. ... 138 Mahinda in Ceylon 210 and n., 211 

Mac Crindle, and the Polver riv, ... ... 147 Mahipala, Pratihara k. 23, Yin^yakapala ... 26, 

Madagascar Isl. ... ... ••• ... ••• 254 88 and n. 

MAdhariputralsvarasena, Abhira k, ... ... 16 Mahishamandala, JEJrumazyi^r, in Mysore 

Madhava, Solar prince ... 214 State, and Buddhism ... 212 

Madhava, Yijayanagaraprime minister 269, ff., 287 MS^hishmati, cap, of Kartavirya-Arjuna, idea- 

Madhn, demon G. F. 30 * tified wibh Mdndh^ta 19, f. 

Madhuyakavi Alv^r, Yaishnava St„ 132 ; or Mahmfid Sh§.h I., N^suradin 182 

Marang^ri 134, 216 ; P^ndya prime minister Mahodaya dyn., and the Gurjaras 5 

217 and n., 225, L Mohomedans and Mughals ... 76, 78, 79, 81 
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INDEX 


Mabrattah and Mughal powers 

Maitraka, tribe 

Maka, Magas of Gyrene 
Mahran, home of the Meds 
Mdlavikdgnimiira, work by K Mid as a 
MalayMam, MSS. and notation 65 ; lang. 


76, 78, ft, 
6 , 31, f. 
... 11 
... 152 
... 88 
.241 
,246 


3Ialik ‘ Ambar Habshi, minister under Jahan- 
gir 

Malik Kafur, conquered Madura 
Malladiva, Jagadekamalla, Bana k 


69 

139 

105 

107 

143 

215 


46 


MallikMjuna, k 

Mallis^na, Jaina priest 

Mallish^na, author of the MaMpurdna 
Mallishena Jaina ascetic 

Malto lang. ... ••• ••• 245, f. 

mama-jholi, maternal uncle’s share 123 

Mammata, author of the Kdvyaprakdia ... 208 

mana, a banner 135 

ManaswM Plateau, HoshiyMpur Dist., Huna 

coin find at * 36 

Mandalapurusha, Tamil writer ... 215 

'unandapikd, custom-house ... ... 176 

M^ndaranch^ral-Irumborai, Oh^rak. ... 133 

Mandasaur, Dasapura, tn. 15, inscrip. ... 21 

M^ndhiitd/, in the 0. P. and Mahishnoati ... 19 
manek-siarnbha, first pillar of a marriage bo- 
wer ... ••• ••• ^9 

Mahgale^a. OhMukya k. / .. 20 

M§.ngudi, in S. India, home of Marudanar 

224 and n, 

Manigatta Gollahalli, in Kolslr dist., ins crip, 
n;t ... ... ... ... *** *** 106 

Manikkav§.chagar, author 216 and n,, and 

Pandya Minister 217 and n., 218 

M&nikyachandra, and the Kdvyaprakdia ... 218 

Mdmkyanandin, Jaina writer 46, 214 

Manimigalai, Tamil poem 212, f. 

ManjusTi image in Berlin Museum 96 

Mann^rgudi, Tanjore dist., inscrip, at ... 136 
Mann, on caste, etc. 7, 10, 11 ; and the Medes 

147, 265 and n. 

Minfir, Pandya inscrip, at ... 112 n, 

manushya human soul G. P 16 

MarM Bakhsh, prince 73 

Maraka[nim]madigal B^a q. ... 105, iff. 

M§-rangi,ri, Madurakavi Alv&r. 134 

M&ranjadaiyan alias Nedunjadaiyan, P^nd- 
yak. ... ,,e ... ,,, 

Pisuna, Deva 211 


Marasmha, Ganga prince, probably identi- 
cal with Nolainbantaka 42; 107 

Marathi, co., and the ChMukyas ... ... 1 

MarMhds and Bajpdts 280 ; and Tanjore 

282, f., 286, 288 

Maravar, a people in Madura, etc. ... 227 and n. 
mdrgas, objects of human desire ... G. E. 15 
Marriage and Birth Customs of theKhasiyas 
and the Bhotiyas of Almora ... 190, fE. 

Maruda^iM' of M§.ngudi, author of the Ma- 

duraikkanchi 224 and n., 225 

MarugMtalai; Tinnevelly dist., Br^hrai ins- 

crip. at 210 

Marwir Chronicles and the ParamMas 238, f, 

Masulipatam, Metehlepatam 250, 254 

M atana-ddhadd-mdtd, Na vaiAtra holidays 

G. E. 2 n. 

mathas, established 217, f. 

Mathura, Lion cap. inscrip, etc. 18 and n., 16 
51, 63, 56, 57 ; and Muhammad Sultan 70, 

74, 77, 83; art 95,118 

matriarchal times in Almora, evidence of ... 193 
Maukhari dyn. ... ... ,,, gg 

Maurice Thompson’s Company in Bengal ... 250 
Maurya dyn,, 11 j and Buddhism 209, 210 , 

and n., 212, 214 

MSbenko, Ohira k, 

MSya. dream of 



Mayilrasannan, and Mayhravarman, ancestor 
of the Kadambas ... 26, 27 and n., 29, 36 

m&da, flesh and marrow Q, i", 30 

Medea, the Oolchican, and the Meds ... 147 

MedsofMakran 147, If. 

Medhfltithi, ancestor of the KtovAyana 

Brahmanas g 

Media, CO. 147; and Milan ... ."*148 

Medical works and smoking ... ... 38 f, 

Medos, Polver riv. ... ... 14 ^ 

Meer Jumla, Mir Jnmiah g. v. 260 

Meerut, 1857. A Song of the Mutiny ... 123 
MegharKumaras, Jaina deities 126 

Meghandda 23 

Megharflja, rain, (j. p 33 

Meldi, goddess ji_ 33 

Mllpidi, Til, temples in I 35 

Menander and Buddhism 12 

Merbaboe, mt. in Java, epigraph from ... 96 
Meru, mt., 226 n.; G. B. 16 ; and eclipses 22 

Metehlepatam, Masulipatam 250 

Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities, 
by the late A. M. T. Jackson 1 , 3 
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210 


ef 


18 

148 

12 

.. 18 
.. 21 
.. 31 
.. 83 
229n, 


in S. India, cave inscrips, at 
Miliii*a, form of Bdrya, also a name 

J^ijiirvai^* ••• I •• 

Milan, ancient Medea, and the Meds 

Milinda-panhOf Quenes of Milinda 

Mihira, gotra of Rijihva, ancestor of the 

Magas, and the Persian Mihr 

Mihiraknla, Mihrgul, Htlna k. 

Mihiras, the Mers, and the Maitrakas 
Mihr-un-nisa Begam, dr. of Aurangz^b 
Mios Hormos, port in Egypt... 

Mir Jumlah, Meer Jnmle or Mir Mahammad 

Ardistani, ...73, 75, 76, 250, 256 and n., 257 

Mitra dyn ... ... ... 33 

IMoas, ^akdi k. ... ... .*« ... 13 and ni 

mobhdrdf threshing-stone ... ... Q. F. 34 

Moghol finance ... * 265 

Moguls and S. India ... 283, 238 

Mohini, Yishnu G. P. 21 

moksha, salvation G. P. 15, 36 

Monro, Sir Thos., on revenue 267 and n., 269 n. 

woosaZ, pestal 190 

Moslem invaders ... 4 

moturpha, taxes 286 

MTiehchhahatikd, sl work attributed to Bb^sa 

88 ; and Dandin 177, £. 

Mrig constellation G. P. 23 n., 24 

MSS. and notation 55, f ; Sk, in Madras 
Govt. Library, etc., 59 and n . ; of the 
Svapnavdsavddattd 87, f , ; of the Rdjata- 
rmgini 97 and n, ; ancient, from Tun- 

huang ... 299, f. 

Mudali Andan, keeper of the Srirangam 

Temple 1‘35 

mudga/ra^ noose and hammer ... 158 

Mudhol or Muduvoj[al, in Belgaum dist., 

birthplace of the poet Ranna 41 and n» 

Mughals and K^bul, etc , 71, f., 76 fi. 

Muhammad Akbar, Akbar 83 

Muhammad Ali, Nawab of the Carnatic 


283, f., 288 

Muhammad SoH^n, Emp. ... 70, 73, ff., 82, f 
Muhammadan, coinage 91 n.j advance on 
Srirangam 138 ; in S. India, etc. 142; 

182, f.; 266, ff., 272; conquest 281, 285 n. 288 
Mujmal-ul4awdrikh, on the dats and Meds ... 148 
Mul^nanda, Andhra feudatory coins of ... 173 
Mtilar§.ia, Solahki k. and Bharanivar^ha ... 239 
Mulher, f ort in Baglanah CO , ... ... 70 

Muller, Max, quoted . ... 30I 

MUMn, S^mbapura 18 n. ; and Aurangzeb ... 71 
MumtSiZ Mal^al Ardjman Bdnti Begam ... 69 


Mur^d Bakhsh, son of Shabjahan 69, 71, 73, f 83 

mura^u, war drum 227 

Musaimans, and Hindus G. F. 5 and n. ; and 

the Milky Way 28 

Museums and Javanese Antiquities ... 93, 96 

Muta Nensi, author 239 

Mutiny Songs 123, f., 165, ff. 

Mfitisiva, father of Tissa 210 

Muttutirumatai Ndyakar, k. of Madur^ ... 222 
Mysore, Mahishamandala 212 ; and Jainism 
215, 218; and the Oholas 265; and the 
Vijayanagaras 271, 287 f. 


Nabh^garishtha, a Yaisya, whose sons be- 
came Brahmanas ... . a 

Nabi Shahgarh, tn,, Rajgarh 80 

Nacbohinarkkiaiyar, TamU scholar, and the 
Maduraikkanolii ... 

Mchohiyar, goddess 

Nadasi-Kasa, wife of Rdjdla ... 

Naddfildi, Kingdom ... 

Naam, vil., in the Mdol Plates 
Nadol Plates of the Maharajaputra Eartipala 
of Yikrama Samvat 1218 144, fif. 

H%abhata I and II 86; and Nagavaloka 239, 240 

HagaUpfir, Modern Hospet 272 

Nagar, Bada Nagar, tn 

Mgar Brahmanas 32, ff., 152 

Hagari, in Udaipur supposed ancient Madhy- 

11 

Mgari, numerals, 54 ,56; inscrips. 94, 96; 

Mb. of the Rajatarangint 97 ; ohax'acters 

in Shergadh inscrip 

Hagarkot, Susarmanagara, ancient Kdngda 


Nagas, and the Sinda tribe ••• 

34 and n. 
27 

N§.gasena, and Menander 

12 

Hl/gasthana, Elfir^ ... 

237 

N^g^valoka, N&gabhata II ... 

239, f. 

Nabapana, father-in-law of Ushavaddta ... 14 

Haiki, lang. 

242 

naivedya, an oblation ... 

...G. F. 30, 36 

mikshatraj a constellation G. F. 23, 24 and n.. 

namasMr, bow 

33 and n., 34 

... G. P. 9 

N^mkaran ceremony 

Gi P, 13 

Nammalvdr, Sadagopa^ 132 

and n.; or 

K^rimaran 134, f. , 216, f. 


...224 andn. 

••• 13 

144, f. 
144 
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Nanagii^t. insorip, 
^sanasambanda, &aiva St. 

Nanda dyn 

Nanda-Chola, k 

Nandan (ban), Landau... 
Nandi, on Kusbana coins 


51, 53, 64, 57 

... 215. 

... ••• 8 

131, f. 
... 63 n. 

... ... 17 


Nandippobtarasar, 105; or Nandivarman, 
PaUava k. ... 106, f., Ill, ff., 134, 217 n. 

Nannur^m Bbabmabhat, antiquarian, and 
the Bitibil insorip. ... ... 181,f.,30l 

Nappinnai, Ni]a 

N^rad-Mnni, and the swcLstihO) ••• Gr* F. 14 
naraki hellish soul ••• ... ••• G. P. lb 

Narasd, Nayak, general 142, f. 

Narasiihha II, III, Hoysala kings and Yira- 

NaraBmgar5:ja 136 

Narasimhaohar, Mr., and the earliest Saka 
date 67; and the discovery of Bh^sa’s 

plays 87, f. ; on Trivikrama 221 

Narasimhagupta-B^ldiditya, and Mihirakala 

21 , 170 

Narasimha-perumdl temple, at Anaimalai ... 134 
Narasimhavarman I, Pallava k. and Vijtd»pi 

216, 226 n. 


Niravadya, or Yijayaditya, Chalukya k. 43, 
JSfiruktat the, note on ... ... ... 4 

nirvana of Buddha ... ... 209, 211, 302 

neshaun, an order 249, 256 

Niyoga, ancient Hindu custom •• 191. f, 

Nolambantaka, noted for liberality, probably 
Marasimha ... ... ... .*• ••• 42 

Norris, Sir W., and Aurangz^b 80 

Nouns, Dravidian 184, 241, ff. 

Nripatuhga, Pallava k. ... •*. 105-107, 110 

Nrisimhabharati, Chief Jaina pontiff at Srin- 

g5ri 46 

Nuniz, Portuguese trader 270, ff. 

Nflriahdin, q ... 69 

Numerals, the Asoka ... ••• 55, ff. 


Orissa, notation ... 55 

Orxne, historian, and G. Boughton ...2-18, and n. 
Oudh, Songs about 61, ff., 124 ; Ayodhyd ... 131 
Outliers of Rajasthd^ni 85, ff. 


Narasimhiengar, Mr., and Brahmanaic Sys- 
tems, etc. *«. ... •«« ... 295, f. 

Narayana, commentator 178 

Narayanpur, in J aipur, identified with Bazan 21 
N5,sik, cave inscrip. 12, 14, ff. , 51, 53, 57 ; 

dist., coin fiinds in ... 173 

Nasnradin, MahmM Sh^h I., emp, ... 182, f. 

Natisa SS,stri, Mr., and the Airyur plates ... 149 

navardtra holidays G. F. 2 , 5 , 31 

Nayakas of Madura, and Srirahgam 143, f . , 

222 ; and finance, etc 281, f, 288 and n. 

Nawabs of Arcot.., ... *.« 283, ff., 287, f . 

Nazar Muhammad Khdn k. ... ••• 71 

nazrana, benevolence 284 

Nedumd^an, Pandya k. 226 and n. 

NeduTijeliyan, Pandya k. 133; hero of the 

Madurai kkanchi 224, ff. 

Nedunjadaiyan, Maranjadaiyan, k. 134 ; 

217; alias Jatila 226 

Nellore, Yikramasihgapura 137, t; Nelltlr 
224, 227 ; revenue ...284, 286, 287 and n„ 289 
Nepal MSS. from 18 , 54 ; dialects ... 150, f . 

neshauns, nishdn 249, f. 

Nichuldpuri, Uraiyffr, Ohbla cap. 131 and'n. 
Nild, Nappinnai, third q, of Ndrdyana ... 59 
Nilakantha, writer ... 2^4 

Ml-parvdn ceremony q.^ 26 

Nelvdli, scene of a Pdndya victory ... 226 and n. 


Padea, Rao, Praudhdvaraya ... ... 143 

Pad ihdrs, Pratihdra tribe ... ...24,25, 3o 

Padmapdni, Bodhisattva 95 

Paes Domingos, Portuguese trader ... 270, f. 

pagoda, Pardao, a coin ... ... 2/0 n,, 271 

Pahddi group of langs. 30 

painting, Indian, at tbe Festival of Empire 

297, ff. 

Palghaut and Buddhism 212 n. 

Pali, laug. on Greek coins 12 ; tn. in Jodhpur 

181, ff. 

Palika, a Kshatrapa 14 

Pallavas, inscrip, of 51 ; and Ganga-Pallavas 
106; list of 107; and Ch 6 ?as 134, 225 and 
n., 226 n,; and Buddhism, etc, 213, f. 

216, ff. 

pallasdld, probably a storehouse 17H 

Palni hills, and the Kurin ji plant 6 S 

Pallivdl Brdhmanas and the Muhammadans 182, t 
Palydgasalai— Mucjukumi Peruvaludi, Pun- 
dya k. ,,, ,,, 224, ff, 

Pampa, poet, author of the Adipurdna, etc*... 41 

Pamvars, Paramdras ... ... ' 30 

pdnar, bards, who used the ydl ... 227 n. 

panchdmrit, an offering .. ... G. F. 11 , 29, 31 

pancharatna, five precious things ... G. F. 29 
Fancha-siddhdnUka, and the hitherto earliest 
known ^aka date ... t ;7 
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panclio^pachar^ five-fold ceremonials ... G. E. 9 
Pandava, Pandya kings and Yijaya ... ... 209 

Pandavas ... 163, f. 

Pandu, hero 191 

PS.nduv^sud§va, nephew of Vijaya ... 209 n. 

Pandya inscrips 112 n., 215, 133; co. 139, 

209, ; and Jainism, etc. 214*, 217, f. ; 

kingdom in S. India 224, f?., 265 


Panini, and the Rdjatarangini 98, 100, 102, 

177, 220 

Panjab, and the Greeks, etc, 11, 13, 22, 24; 

inscrip. 51 

Panjabi Lexicography, Contributions to, 
contd.fromp. 250 ofToL XXXIX 199, 

ff., 230, 258, fiE., 274 fe., 289 fE., 305, ^ 


Panjtar inscrip. 

• •• 13 

pantheism, Indian 

296 

pdpadkhdr, Marathi, impure soda 

173 

paper, paintings on 

300 

Parabala, Rashtrakfita k. inscrip. 

of 239 j 

two of the name 

240 


Paramarakkhita, monastery at Dhanyakata- 
ka ... ... ••• .*• •*. 212 

Paramdra, an Agnikula tribe 25 ; or Paihvdrs 

30 ; dyn. of Rdjputdna 238, f. 

Paramartha, Buddhist author, and the date 

of Yasubandhu 170 

Paramdtman, Supreme Being 296 

Parantaka I, Choia k. 107, f.; Sadaiyan, and 

Kadungon 225 

Parasara, a sage of low origin 9 

Parasara, writer on law ... 269 

pdraiava, 10 

Pdrasiprakdda, work by Krishnadasa ... 149 
Parasurdm^svara temple, Gudimallam, N. 
Arcot, contains five Bana insorips. 104, f 

108, fE, 112, f. 

pardao, pagoda, coin ... 270, fiE. 

Parihdrs and Gujaras 5; or Pratihdra Rdj- 
pfits *«• ... ,,, 

pedestal ... 160 

Paris, Treaty of 283 

parivaUam, a tax 142 

Parmdrs, and Gujaras 5 ; Rajpfits, and Sun- 

worship F. 6 

Parsi Humata-Hukhta-Huvarshta, Buddhist 


parellels to 301, 

Parsis, Guebres 149 

Parsvandtha, a Tirthamkara ... 311 

Parthishwar, Lord of the Earth ... G. F. 30 
parwd>na^ perwanna, grant or order 250 


pastdnd; portion of luggage ... G. F. 30 and n. 


Patala, Fatal, the lower rigions 27; G. P. 84 

and n„ 36. 

Patalene 

Pataliputrs, tn 210 

Patanjali, and the Greeks in India ... 11 and n. 
Pabhak, Prof., on the Kdvydlankdra-s'dtra- 

witti ... 264 

Pathdns, under Aurangz^b 76,119 

Pathari Pillar inscrip, of Parabala ... 239, f, 

patit-pdvan, purifier of the fallen ... G. F. 36 
Patika, Satrap, date of, etc. ... ... 13n., 14 

pdtldt a stool G. F. 26 

Patna, Battana, Pattana 250, 252, 257 

Patoda grant of Vinaydditya 240 

Pattadkal temple near Badami 238 

Pattinakuratti, Jaina teacher 215 

pattu^ a tax 142 

Pattupdtiu, a collection of ten Tamil idylls 224 

Paurava family 36 

Pavananandi, Jaina teacher 215 

Pawar, Pramar BdjpOts 86 

payment in kind, under the Oholas, etc. 266, fi:. 
Pearl lake, the ... ... 118 

pesishcnm, pesMash 251 and n. 

pent Dravidian, a woman ... 187 

penda, an o:ffering G. F. 11 

Periya-dcohdn-PDlai, alias Krishna Samah- 
vaya, and the Saint Anddl .*• ••• 59 

Perma Jagadekanoalla II., Cbalukya k, 20 

Persians, in Sind 25 ; and Qandahdr, etc. 72, 

81, 83, 180; their art, and the Tun-huang 
paintings ••• ••• ••• 300 

Perunarkilli, Edjasfiyambltta, Ohola k. ... 133 
Peruujinga, Pallava general •*. ... ... 136 

Peshawar and AurangzSb ... ••• 71, f- 

peshkash, peashcum, presents •t« 251, n. 

Peterson, Dr., on Dandin ... 177 

pherd of lalch^chorydsi, cycle of births 

G. F. 12 and n. 

phirmand, phermaish, for farmdn 250, fiE., 

256, f. 

pictnres, from Tunhuang «>• 299 

pilgrim customs ..• ...G. F. 36, 37 and n. 

Pilivalai, Ndga princess ••• ••• 213 

Pi-lo-mo-lo, Bhinmdl, cap* of Kieuchelo 5, 22 

Pingala, poet ••• 177 

Pipley,Pippli, English factory at 247 and n„ 249 

pir worship G. F. 4, 5 and n. 

Pisdcha, langs. of the N. W. Frontier ••• 150 
pisdnam, staple crop ••• ••• 283 

Pischel, the late Dr., on Bhdsa 88 ; Dandin 
177, f.; and Prakrit grammar ... ... 220 
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Pitt, Mr., of the E. I. Co. ... - 252, 257 

plays of BMsa, discovered * ^7, ff. 

Plutarch, and Menander 

po^> marriageable cousin 

polior, prahara, a period of time. G. F. 

and n., 22 and n. 

Polver, Medos riv. ••• ... 

polyandry, in Tibet 

Pompeii, frescoes 299 ) and the Svcistika 

G. F. 17 n. 

Pod dab, near Goa • «•« ••• ••• 

Ponna, author of the ^dnti-purdna 

porrii Brahman title ... ... ..* ••• 


Portuguese and tobacco in India 37, 40; 

and Aurangzeb ... 78 

Porunar, probably the people of the Porunai 
basin ... ... ... .*• ...227 and n. 

Pothias, Pothia G. F. 1, 35 

Prabhachandra, Jaina teacher ... ... 214 

Frabhd.sa, Somn5,th-Pattan ... 14 

FrabhnmSru, a biruda of Vijayaditj^a 11. 

105, ff- 

Prabhdtavarsba’s Kadaba plates 238 

pradakshinds, perambulations ... ... G. F. 12 

pradhdnat ’geTieotions 303 

pradihdni, minister ... 136 

Prajnaparamita, Transcendental wisdom, im- 
age ... ... ••• ••• ... ... 95 

Prakrit grammar in S. India 219, ff. 

Prdkrita^Manidzpa, a work by Appaya Dik • 

shita 219, 221, f. 

TrakHtaprakdiai a work by Yararuchi ... 219 
Tfdkritar&pdmidra^ a work by Simharaja 219, 223 
Pratihfira, dyn. 4; 22; the Juzr kings of 

Kanauj 23, 27 ; agnikulas ... 30, 86 

Pratijnd'yaugandha-rdyana, a drama attribut- 
ed to Bhasa 88 

pratiloma, marriage between persons of 

different castes 8 

Pratdpachakravartin, secretary ... ... 186 

Pratdpsing, Raj^ 283, 286 

Praudhad^var%a, Mallikarjuna, Padea Rao, 

k. 141, £E. 

pregnancy customs 190 

Price, James, G. Boughton’s servant 250 

Prinsep, the late J., on old Indian numeri- 
cal symbols, etc. ... 49 and n., 50 and n. 

Prithvipati I., 106 ; and II 107, f., 133 

Producer, the, Savita, the Sun ... G. F, 13 
Proud, Capt., of the Dolphin ... ... ... 249 

Prudent Mary^ the ship 252 

Ptojemy and Sakastana 13 n. 


Ptolemy Philadelphos, Turamdiya 11 

Pugajvippavarganda, Vijayaditya II 1 05 

p'&jd, forms of, G. F ... 2 

Pujyapdda, author 46 

PulakSsi I, Chdjukya k. 43, :fif; II. 162; in- 

scrips* of 214, 236 

Pulikdila, Sinda prince ... ... 27 

Pumharai, vil. in the Paini Hills and the g. 

Kattaikkavalar ... ... ... ... 68 

Puny dha-wdchan ceremony G. F. 16 

Pur anas, and the late A. M. T. Jackson, etc. 

1, 4, 16 ; and smoking 39; 162 

puramri, a tax 142 

pUrndhuti, an offering G. F. 25 

Purnapdla, Paramara k., his Yasantgadh 

inscrip.... 239 

Pdimima, full moon day ...G. F. 13, 17, 23, f. 
Pflrvasil^, Buddhist monastery at Amar^vati 212 
Pushpavananitha, reputed Prakrit gram- 
marian 222 

Pushy a Nakshatra festival G. F* 9 

put, hell ••• ••• «•« ... 192 

Putpanandi, Jaina teacher 215 

putra, son ... 192 

Puttanah, Patna ... 257 

Puvvanandikuratti, female Jaina teacher ... 215 


Qandahar, and the Mughals ••• 69, 72 

Qilich IChan. Suhban Quli, prince of Kabul 71 
Qutl Sh§)hi court at Gulkandah 69 


Raghundth Kuhwar, songs by him ... ... 61 

rd'hddri, rawdarree, transit dues ...251, an<l n. 
Rahim^bdd, tn. in Hardox ... ... 124 and n. 

Rahmat-un-nis§», a wife of Aurangz6b ... 82 
R&hu, a demon ... ... G. F. 10, 21, ft*., 25 

railway train 92 

I’ainbow, kachhi, or Indra^dhanushya G. F. 27 

Rajadhiraja, Ohola k 265 

rajaka, washerman ... 147 

Rajala-de, wife of Sih^ ... ... 183 

Rd»jamahendra, Oh6]a k. 131, f; and Mah^ndra- 

varman ... ... 134 

Kajapuri, tn ... ... 101 

RAjarf^ja I., Chola k. 135; inscrips, of 21 6 n.; 

266, 268; in ... 136 

BAjaraj^svara temple at Tanjore ... 131 i|i. 
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Rajasekhara, poet and the Pratibaras, etc. 

23 and n., 26, 28 n, 29 ; and Bhslrsa 88 and 

n.; and Dandin.. 177 

RS.jas6khara- Maharaja, Vijayanagara k, 143 

Rajasthani, The Outliers of ... 85, ft. 

Rajasthani, quasi, dialects of .* ••• 150, ft, 

Bdjaiarahginiy a work by Kalhana 97, 

jRdJfliarawytn?, eras used in it .. 162 

Rajernahel, and Gab. Boughton ... 247, 249 f. 
Raj^ndi’a Chola I., 131 n., Kulotuhga I. 

136, 266 

Rajgarh, tn., Nabi Shahgarh ... 80 

Rajis, Ban^Manas, a tribe in Askot pargana, 

Bhot •«« ... 191 

Raj or, inscrip ... 21, f. 

Eajptits, Royal races 4, 6 ; and allied tribes 
85, 1; or Hayobans of the Sub-Himalayas 
150, ff, ; and widow marriages, etc. 192, ; 280 

Rajputan^, and the Gujars 1 ; 21, f., 30, f,; 
and Sapardalaksh^n 28, 29 n. ; and Aurang- 
zeb 77 ; foreign settlements 86, migra* 
tionsfrom 151 ; and R^shtrakdta inscrips. 174, f. 

R^jilla, Mahdkshatrapa ••• 13 

Rakshas s, in Java • •• 94, f. 

Rd-ro, g ,5 and Rehman ... G. F. 5 n. 

Ramanatha, Yii4; Hoysala k,... ... ... 137 

Ramanuja, and Srirangam 135, f . ; 152 »•« 218 

R4marltja, Kandddai Anna;^ ••• ... ••• 142 

RamaiAja, k. ... ••• «•« ••• 223 

Raragharib Chaube, collected Mutiny Songs... 123 
Ramkaran of Jonk, Pandit, and the Dhanop 

insoi’ip — 174, 175 n. 

Ramnagar, in the U. P., and Ahichchhatra... 28 

Ram R^jah, a Mahrattah 79, f. 

Rana Sahib, Beni hladhav ... ••• 66 

Raneki, goddess ••• ... G. F. 4 

Ranchhodji temple, Nagar, Jodhpur, inscrip, 
at ••• ... •«. ... .•■ ••• 181 

Rang^chltrya, Prof, and Y-^lmiki ... 220 

Rahganatha, g ISI, f. 

rangbang, public meeting places in Almora 192 
Ram of 31i^nsi, song of her ••• ... 166 

Rani Jind&n, mother of Dulip Singh ... 121 n. 

Ranna, Kavi Ranna, Kannada poet, on 

Ch^Iukya genealogy 41, ff. 

Rapson, Prof., 14 ; and Indian, Coins, etc. 25 

and n., 26, 53, f. 57; 173 
Bdshis, signs of the Zodiac ... G. F<, 24 and n. 
R^shtrakAba, tribe, and the Gujars, etc. 1, 22; 
dyn., and the W. Chalukyas, etc. 44, 174, f.; 
and Jainism «•« .*• ..• ••• •«. 214 

Batanpflr and the Kalachuris 20 


R^bhod, family name of thd ruicrs of Jodh- 

pui’ 16, 181; 301 

Ratnagiri, Mt. ... 127 

R^val ascetics ... ... 145 n, 

Ravana, g. 180; statue at Elllr^ 238 

Havu Sarvajha Siugamabhtlpa, ancestor of 

the prince of Yenkatagiri ... 222 

mwanah, rewannas, receipt ... ... 251, 253 

Raya, Yijayanagara dyn 139, 141 

regnal years of Aurangz6b 83 

Rehman, Allah, and R^m G. F. 5 n, 

rekhas, lines in the milky way G. F. 28 

relations, Bhotiya and Zhasiya, tables of 196, ft, 
revenue, of the Chojas 156, fE.; of the Yijaya- 

3iagaras 169, ff, 

Rijihva, Sujihva or Rijv^hva 18 and n. 

Rishabhadatta or Vrishabhadatta, Ushava- 
data ... ••• ... ... ,,, 14 , 

Rishabhani/tha, a Jina 130 

Rishabhanatha, author 153 

Ritter, and the Arians 147 

Rivers, holy G. F. 35 

Rohini, wife of Chandra ; G. F. 20 

Roman, busts on coins 179 ; art, and the 

A^antSr frescoes 289 

Rome and the Swastika ... G. F. 17 n. 

Rudra and Rudraman... 14 — 16 

Rudrl»kshmall», a rosary ••• ... G. F, 8 

Rudrasimha, Mahakshatrapa ... 16 

Rudrata, author 177 

Ruht^s, fort held by Sb^bjaban 69 


Rupnath rock inscrip. 

••• 56, ff .. 

Sadagopan, Nammaivdr 

••• ••• 132 

sddhana, recitation ••• 

G. F. 3. 

sddhvis, female ascetics... 

... ... ... 161 

Sagar, k. 

G. F. 28 

Sagara, son of Bahu 

19 

Sah^ranpur, Songs of ... 

••• 12], f. 

Sdliasa-Bhima- Vij ay a or 

Gadd-yuddha a 


work by Ranna 41; gives the Ohalukya 


genealogy ••• ... 44 

SahasrSim inscrip. 56, 

Sdhifyadarpana, book-notice of ... ... 68 

Sabya, Mt,, and Parasurama 20 

Saiva, faith, in Java 96; temples in S. India 

104 n,; Saints, etc 216, fE. 

Saka Date, the earliest 67 

Saka dyn., and Buddhism, etc. 13, fP.; Era, or 
S^livahana 162, tribe 179, f,; or Sdkyas.*. 209 
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^akadvipi or Maga BrS-hamaiias 17, 

149, f. 

Sakakdla era, prolbably originated by Ka- 
melika «•* ••• ••• 1 ^ 

S^kambbari, goddess 26 

Sakambhari, tn. H5 

Sakastana, co. ... ••• 13 n. 

Saketa, Oudh, seige of 1 1 

BakimiM Vihdra, the 125 

^akyamuni, images in Java ... 95 

Sdkyas in Ceylon ••• ••• ... ••• 209 

Salankis and Gnjaras ... ••• ••• 5 

Saldanha, Mr, J. A., on SAvantvSidi State 
tribes ... ••• ••• ... ... ... 280 

Salem, and the Nayaks of Madura ... 281 and 

n„ 288 and n. 

Salimgarh, fort, and Murdd Ba kbsh ... 74 

$alivihana, Satavahana, dyn. 14, f.; or ^aka 

Era, date of ... ... ... ... 162 

Saluva Mahgu, Vijayanagara officer ... 140 

Sillnvas and Vijayanagaras ... ... 141 f, 

Samanta, ChdhamAnai prince 26 

Samautabhadra, author of the Yuktya-nuSd» 
suvho, ... ... ... ... ... 46, 214, f, 

ordinary G, P. 2 

samavasarana 125, 163, f,, 156, ff., 161 

Samayavaram, Kannandr ... ... 136, f. 

^ambapura, Mdltdn ... ... ... 18 n. 

Sambhdji, son of SivAji 78, fE. 

smnelu, a log ... G, P. 34 

ganighamita, Sahghamitra, wife of IJshava-s 
data ... ... ,,, ,,, ,,, 

SamkardfCh^riya, Sahkar^charya, Advaita philo- 
sopher gig, 295 

BamAgarh, PathabAd, battlefield ... . 74 , ft 

SamvatEra, VikramArka ... 16g 

Saihvatsari, Jaina festival ... I 45 and n 

sandhyd a, 'pr?i>jev ... ... ... G. J, 8 

SandilA,tn. ^ 124 and n 

Sandus^na, Jaina teacher 215 

Sanghabhadra, Buddhist monk 170 

Sanghamitta, daughter of Asoka 210 

SanjAn grant of Amoghavarsha 240 

Sanjayaera, used in Java ^6 

Sankara, commentator 

Sankaracl Arya, Sa^karAchAyya 216, fp,, 295 

Sankaragana, KalacbchAri k. ... ' 20 

Sankaragap.da, noted fgr liberality, probably 

a Chellak$tana chief... ^2 

Sank^Anti days and sun worship ... G. y. 10 

t». ... 96 


gann^^ha, reputed k, of Java 


Sanskrit, literature, and Indian antiquities 
I 3 3, 4, 8 , 9 ; and tobacco in India 37, 39, n., 

40; lang. of the MallisMna-Mdhapurdna 
46 5 or BrAhmi, numerical symbols 49, 51 ; 
MSS, in Madras Govt. Library 59; in the 
Bodleian Catalogue 310, ffi.; in Java 96; in 

inscrips. 108, ffi., 113, 174, f, 

^antanu, k. of Hastinapura 163 

gantavira, Jaina priest... 215 

Sapadalaksha, co., probably the givalik hills 
5; and the Chalukyas 24, f£., 28, and coins, 

etc. 29 and n., 30, f. 
Saptarshi, the Great Bear ... G. P, 23, 25, ffi 

fearadA, MS. of the Rdjatarangini 97 

Saraostos, SurAshtra, KAthiAwad H 

Sarasvatitirtha, and the Kdvyaprakdia ... 208 

Saraswati, goddess G. P. 23 n, 

SarmAlio, g G. P. 4 

Sarmans, name-endings 32, fp 

SArnAth ruins 37 

Sarsavni in BarodA, Kalachuri grant found 
Q-t ... ••• .«• ••• .*• ,,, 20 

Sassanian, coins 25, 179; decoration, and the 

Tun-huang pictures 

saty essence G. P. 14 

SatArA, A‘zam-tArA, Mahrattah cap. ... 80 

SAtavAhana, or gAlivahana, dyn., 14, f.; So to 
po ho 212, f.; or Gupta, influence and Bud- 

<ihism 

sdthard, spot occupied by corpse ... G. P. 32 
saihia, swastika ... ... G. P. 15, I 7 

SatnAmis, Hindu sect, rise of 77 

saipati ceremony G. F. 26 

SatyAsraya, son of Taila II., and hero of the 
Gaddyuddha 42; or Yishnuvardhana 43 , 
Saudamini, VijU, lightning ... g. F. 33 

Saumillaka, poet 

SavAlak, SawAlakh or SiwAlik mts., and the 

ChAlukyas, etc 24, 28 

SAyantvAdi State, tribes in 280 

Savita, Savitri, the svm, or Producer G. F. 6 , 7 13 

sddi, Ohaitya, shrine or temple 212 

$e]iyaft, k., and Nedunjeliyan 226 

Senart, M., and the Brahmi system of nota- 

„ 56, 58 

Seraman-Perujna3-N5yaiiar, Cbdra k. ... 217 

^eshagiri gastriar, the late Prof., on Laksk- 
mldhaia... ... 222 

Seshakrishna, author of the PrdMta- 

chatulHM ■ ^ _ 223 

Seta, Sr£-Setr5m, P5^hod prince 18 } ig‘j 

Sevak and Bhojak Brahmanas in Jodhpur 19 
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sevakaSf followers ••• «*• ... G, F. 3 

Sewell, Mr,, and the ^rirangam temple ... 131 
Shadbhdshdchandrikdt a work by Cheruktlri 

Lakshmidhara 219, f., 222, f. 

Shah ‘Abb^s II„ of Persia, in *Qandah§/r 69; 72 
Sh^h'^Alam Mahammad Mu'azBam ... 79, 81,ff. 

Shahdheri, Takshasil^ ... 13 

ShahjahS»n, Emp., or Prince Khurram 69, f., 

72, fP., 77; and Gab. Boughton ... 247, f. 

Shahnaw^z Kh^n Safawi, a fathei’-in-law of 

Aurangzeb ... 79, 74, 82 

Shahriyar, brother of Sh:§.hjahllii ... ... 69 

Shah Sujd’ 73, f., 247. 267 

Shaista Kh^n, Shaw Esta Ohawn, ISTawab of 

Bengal 260, 267 

.Shakt^, Shakti, goddess G. F. 5 

SMtnaghana, a cloud ... ... ... G, F. 2? 

Shankbasur, demon ... ... ... G. F. 30 

Shashthi-Farm a ceremony ... ... G. F. 13 

Shatacliandi sacrifice ... ... ... G, F, 31 

Shaw, Mr., mentioned in song 122 

Shergadh stone inscrip 175, f. 

Shesha, divine cobra G. F. 34, f. 

Sbihab-ud-din, Ghori Emp ... 181 

shikhar, pinnacle ... G. F, 11 

Shikobar, g. ... ... ... ••• G. F. 3 

Shital^, goddess... ... ... ... G. F. 4 

Sbivaji, and Aurangzeb... ... ... 76, 78,fE. 

shivrdiri day •«. ... ... G. F. 23, f. 

jshodasTio^achdr, sixteen -fold ceremonial G. F. 26 
Shuj§(, prince, Sh^h Suja’ 73, fi; 247, 249, 1, 

253, 255, fE. 

shydma'^arna, dark-complexioned ,..G. F. 20 n. 
Siddhdntsdr, a work, and the swastika G. F. 14 

SiddhUpnra, rock edict ... 212, 214 

Siha, Siya-ji, a Bathod 181, ff.; 301, f. 

Sihababu, father of Vijaya 209 

.Sihala family, colonised Ceylon ... ... 209 

Sikandar, *Adil Shah ... ... ••• •«. 79 

Sikhs ... ... •*. •** ... ... 121 

silk, paintings on, from Tun-huang 300 

sinYiha^ a banner ... ... ... ... ... 155 

.Simhala, Ceylon... ... •«« ... 209 

Simhanandi, Jaina priest ... 214 

Simharaja, author of the PrdkritorT'^pdvatdra, 

219, 221, 223 

Sithhastha, when Jupiter is in the sign of 
Xteo ... ... ... .^a ... J 

Simhavarma, Pallava k. of Kanchi, and the 

earliest known Saka date 67 

Sindh inscrip. .^. ... ... ... 28 

Sindhu, riv. ... ... ... .*• 27 


Singasari, in J ava, Bhairava figure from ... 94 
SinnamanOr copper-plate charter ...133, 225, f. 

&ruttonda, Pallava general ... 216 

Sistan, in Sakastana 13 n 

&Uupdlavadha, the, and the Kdjatarangint ... 100 
Siva, g. on coins etc. 17, 21, 23, in Java 94, 1, 

100, 104, 105 n.; cave in Trichinopoly 217 

m; temples at Blldmer, etc 238, f- 

Sivadatta, Abhira k 16 

Siv5^i ••• ••• ... ... ... ••• 282 

Sivalaya, Sivastbahana, E15i4 237 

Siv&lik, Savalak q, v. ••• ... ... 5, 24, 28 

Slvamara II. Ganga k.... ••• 107 

Siv&nandayogin, and Appapya Dikshita ... 222 

Siyadoni inscrip ... 176 

Skandagupta, Yikramadibya, k 170 

Skanda^Purdna, the, and smoking ... 39, f. 

Sleeman, Sir Wm., and thagt ... 295 

Smdrta Brahmans ... ... 295 

Smith, V. A., and tobacco in India 37, 392 n., 40 
Society, the ship... ... ... ... ••• 252 

Sodasa, Satrap, date of ... ... 13 n. 

Sojakubavalli, daughter of Kulasekhara Peru- 
m^l ... ... ... ... ••• ... 132 

Sojaft Ilavandigaipalli-tunji^ia NalankBli S^t- 
ohen^iijk. ••• ••• ••• ... 133 

Sojaifi FulamurrattutuSjina Kilfivaiava^ k. , 133 
Solanki, or OhS-ulukya RS^jpfits ... 24, f., 86 

Solar eclipses and sun worship ... G. F. 10 

Soma, scholar ... ... «*• 221 

Somad^va, and ISh^sa ••• ••• ... 38 

Somavati Amdvdsya 190 

Somesvara I., Ch5]ukya, k 20 

Somnath Pattan in Kajbhiawdd, or Prabh5.sa. 14 

Sonebauri, at Aurangabad 152 

Son-Kolis, mixed tribe 149 

songs, about the king of Oudh 61, ff.; from 
N. India, relating to the English 89, f£.; 
Echoes of modern History 115, fE., of the 

Mutiny 123, f.; 165 ff. 

Sorath, Sniashtra, in EIathi5<wl*d, conquered. 145 
sorro, surma, lead-ore ... ... ».• G. F, 3 

Soter Aflegas, k,, coin of ... .#• ••• 9 

So'to-po'ho, ^atav4hana 212 

Spalahores, a Saka ••• ... ... 13 

Spalgadames, a iSaka *•> ••• 13,14 

Spalirises, a 3aka ... ... 13 

Sravana Belgo]a inscrips. 35, 46 and n., 214, 221 
Sri, q, to Nir^yaua ••• ••• «r. ... 59 

M, son ... .*• ••• ... ««• 194 

Sri-gadya, and Yaiknntha-gadya ... 152 

Brihgeii, record at ••• 139 
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Srinivasapur taluka in Kolar dist.* inscrip. 

at ••• ••• ••• 

Srinjaya, reputed k of Java ... ••• ••• 

Sripattana, Anhilv§.d or Anahilla-pattana ••• 311 
SriperumbMdr, birth-place of Rtoanuja ... 135 
Srirangam, isl., temple on it 311, f., 135, 138, f. 
Sn~R dMdmj-'-’dshtottara-satandmdni , Sanskri t 
hymnal... ... ... ••• ••• ••• 

Sri-Rangan^tha temple in Snraugam ... 131 

SriranganStharaja, priest 1^3 

Sritapara, cavern •-* 211 

Stein, Br,, and the Rdjaiarangini 97, 99, ff., 

164; and the Kdvyaprahdia 208; and 
Indian painting, etc. ... 297 and n., 299, f, 

Steme^s Eliza, and R. Bourchier ... ... 273 

Stewart's, Major Ch., fitaior]/ o/ ... 247 

and n., 248, 255 n. 

Stevenson, and old Indian numerical sym- 
bols ... ... ... ••• ••• ^9 

Sthanugddhapura, or Tlblgund ... ... 27 

Sthiramati, Buddhist teacher. « ••• 215 n. 

Sthudhirat&, vil. in Ohemulya, mentioned 

in the Patoda grant 240 

stohilanihust Kurinji plant 68 

Subandhu, B^na poet ... ... **. 178, 312 

Subbaya, Mr,, K. V. and Dravidian cases 171, f, 

Subbadr^, wife of Arjuna G- F. 14 

'Mdar, a class of bards •«. ... ... ... 227 

sudarshana-chakra^ Vishnu's discus ... G. F. 21 
sudhakar, sudhdt relating to nectar ... G. F. 20, f. 

Sudbarma ... 213 

SMraka, k., and tobacco ... 38 

Shdras, origin of, etc. ••• ... 7.1,10,1 

Suhblln Quli, Qilioh Kh^n ... 71 

Sultan Azum 250 

Sulaiman Shukoh, son of Bara Shukoh 73, 75 

Sun, -worship of, etc G. F.7, M., 21 

Sunaganandi, Jaina teacher 215 

Sundara, Saiva St 216 

Sundaramdrti-iNayanar, Saiva St. ... ... 217, 

Sundara-Pdndya, Kfin-Pandya, k, ... ... 217 

Sundays and sun-worship G. F. 2, 8, fi 

Suhga dyn. and the Maurya ... 11 

Sungandavritta Kulottuhga Soladeva, title 
of Kulottuhga I. ... 268 

... ... 1S3 

surd, liquor ... G. F. 21 

Suraj-deval temple, near Than G, F, 7 

Sur^shtra, Saraostos 11 and the Gurjara- 

Pratih^ras g 7 ^ j 45 

Shrafc, sacked by Shivaji 76; and the Dutch 
80 ; and the English,., ... ... 247, 

:ff.,251, 253, f,, 257 


Shra Tissa, brother of Tissa ••• • ... 219 

Surdhan, g. G. F. 4 

Suro-ptiro, g* ... ... ... ... G. F. 4 

Shrya, the Sun G. F. 7 

9, 10 n., 21 

Shryapasthdn ceremony - G. F. S 

Susarmanagara, Nagarkot •*. ••• 34 n 

Susruta, on cigars ... ... ... 38, f. 

Sussex, and R. Bourchier 273 

siitahi, ceremonially impure G. F. 22,29 

Sv^lakh, in Jodhpur ••• • ^ 5 

S'oajgna-vdsavadattdynevfly discovered drama 
attributed to Bhasa, ••• ««• 87,1 

swargas, celestial regions ... ... G. F. 3T 

swastika figure, sathia, origin of, etc. 

G. F. 14, 

Sw^t Valley and the Ghjars 85, fl 

swayanwara, maiden's choice G, F 27 

Sylvain L'evi, M., and the. poet Bhdsa ... 

88 and n. 

symbols, old Indian numexdcal ... 49, 


Taila L, Oh^lukya k. ... 44 

Taila II., Ballaba, patron of the peet Ranna 

41, ft. 

Tailapa, the Senior, Chalukya k. 43, f, 

T^khti-Bahi inscrip 13 n. 

Takka, in N. W. India 25 ; or Tukdn .,,29 n. 
Takshasila, Greek Taxila, Sh^hdheri, ...13, 1 

Taldhhdra ceremony 

Talaiydlahg^nam, battle 224 jBt. 

Talahj&lahg&nattu-seruveUra-lSreduSjeJiyajp, 

Pandyak 

talUa, tallicaes, bills of entry 252 

Talikota, scene of a battle * 281, 28B' 

Talgund, Sthanughdhapui'a, pillar iuscrip* 

6, 26, £., 36 

tamdla, tdmdlu, leaf, and Kali ... 39^ 

Tambapanni, Lanka, and Vijaya ... 209 

Tamil, in inscrips. 108, ff., 113; literature 
131, 172, 216, 241, ff,; lithic monu- 

ments 210 n,; poets of Madura, etc. 224, f. 

Tamraparni, riv,, Porunai 227 and n, 

T'ang, dyn., MSS., of their time ... ... 299 

Tanjore, and the Ohojas 134, 225 n. and the 
Nayaks of Madur^, etc. 281, ff , 286 and n., 288 

Tanyatun, Vidyat 32 

tdrd-Mras day G. F. 26 

Tl.i4u4tha and Bharmaphia 249 

Tai’ahga, Kalhana's Seventh 97, ff 
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Tasli, Mi% of the E, I. Co. 254 

Tattah, prob., under Aui-angzeb .. « 72 

i&vot an oblation ••• ... G, F. 3 

Tawarikh Mahkma, Jodhpur, and the Siha 

Rdthod memorial stone *.• 301 

taxes, under the Cholas, etc., 265, 266 and m; 

.and the Yijayanagaras .272 

Taxila, Takshasila, tn, 13, f.; incrip 51 

Taylor, Canon, on old Indian numerical 

symbols 50 

Tegh Bahadur, Sikh guru^ executed ... 77 

Tekkeri in scrips. 62 

Telugu, lang 241, ^ 

temples, Saiva 104 n.; Jaina, in N5d61 grant 
144, f.; at Aihole 162; at Eldra and Badami 

237, 

teUy marriageable cousins ... ... ... 195 

thuggee, and Sir Wm. Sleeman ... 295 

ilidngm% cousins .o. ... ... ... 196 

Thomas, Mr., E. W. and Sakastana 13 n.; and 
old Indian numerical symbols ... 50, 53 

thunder ... G. F. 32, if. 

Tibet, and polyandry .191 

Tibetan art, and the Tunhuang paintings 300 

Tibeto-Burman dialects 150, f. 

Tilakodaya, Udayatilaka, scribe 311 

tili‘Vrat, vow to the sun G, E. 7 

Timma-Gopa, founded the second Yijayana- 

gara dyn. 142 

Tinaikklattar, Jaina priest ... 21'5 

Tinnevelly, and the Nayaks of Madurd, etc. 

281 and n., 283 and n., 286 and n., 288 

Tinnvadi, in S. India, shrine at 215 

Tirsingharim, Fachbhadra dist., Rathod in- 
scrip. at... ... ... ... ... 301 

iirthat sacred water G. E. 31 

four-fold congregation ... 155, ff. 

Tirtkamkaras 155,157,160; 214, f. 

Tiruchchalal, song by Manikkavdchagar 216 n. 
Tirukkdttupalli, inscrip, at ... ... ... 142 
Tirumalainatha Uttamanambi, at Srirahgam 

141, f. 

Tii’umaiyam, Pudukkottai State, record at 136 

Tirumalaii4ja, S^Iura k. 141, f. 

Tirumalaraja I., Yijayanagara k., and the 

Srutiranj.ani ... 223 

Tirumaiirunjolai, tn 135 

Tirumahgai-llvar, St., 132; works of, etc. 

134 ; 217 and n. 

iirunadaimSigait covered enclosure ... ... 136 

Tirunagari, viL, Alv^r Tir unagar i, or Kur- 
ngtv 132 and n., 134 


Tirunaaasambanda, Saiva St..,. ... ... 132 

Tirunavukkarasu, Appar, Saiva St 216 

Tiruni Lakanda-Perumbanar, Saiva devotee 

and musician ... ... 228 n. 

GKrupati, Tiruvihgadam or Tirumalai ... 139 

Tirii^padiyam hymns 216 n, 

Tirupparangupram, Madura dist., inscrip, at 210 

Tiruppati, mt 225 and n. 

Tiruvalangadu gi*ant ... 133 

Tiruvalavay, Madura ... ... 215 and n. 

Tiravallara inscrip. ... ... ... ... 106 

Tiruvanjaikkalam, Cranganore ... ..217 

Tiruvarah gattandadi, and Ramanuja-nubra- 

dadi 152 

Tiruveallarai, temporary home of Ramanuja 135 

Tiruvehgadakkottam 110, f. 

Tiruvilakku-Piehchan, and Tirumahgai ... 132 

Tiruviiimilalai, inserip. at 216 n. 

TiruvippiramapSdu, modern Yerpedu lOS, if. 

113, 1 

tiryancliahj tlryaoliy lower animals, and soul 

of * 160;G.E. 16 

Tissa, DSvd»nampiya, and Buddhism in Cey- 
lon 2‘iO, f., 213, 218 

Tittakudi, inserip. at ... 140 

tobacco, is it indigenous to India ... 37, jf. 

Tod, Mr., and the Sihl» Rathod IBS 

Toda, lang. **« • • *.. ... ... 241 

Tod51i5, goddess ... G. F. 4 

todi, ornaments ... ... 227, C 

Todukalarkihi, Chola k., and Buddhism 212 

Tondaimdn, k 89 

Tondaim^n Ilandiraiyan, ancestor of the 
Pallavas ... ... ... ••. ... 134, 213 

Tondai-mandalam, and the Muhammadans 138, f. 
Torami.na, Hdna k. ... «.• .. ... 21 

Torn a, modern Eathul-ghaib SO 

trading privileges to the English in Bengal, 

grant of ... 247, ff. 

Traikhtakas, probably a Haihaya sept. 20 and n. 

Tranquebar, tn. 254 

Ti'avancore, and the discovery of the suppo- 
sed Bhasa plays ... ... 88 

Treaty of Paris ... 283 

Trevisa, Mr., of the B. I. Co 257 

Trichinopoly, and the S^Iuvas, etc. 141, ft*; 
rock caverns in 212 n.; and the Cholas 225 
n,; and the Nayaks of Madm4 281 and n„ 

283, 285, 1, 288, 1 

Tripathag^, the Ganges .. G. F. 36 

Tr ish ashii-ialdkdp urusTia' char itra^ quote d 

153, f; 156, I 




trishul, trident G. F. 1, :fif. 

irividha-dvdrai three doors ... 301 

Trivikraina, gi-ammarian ... ... 219, iff. 

Trojan busts on coins ... ... ... ... 179 

Trumball, Capt, of the E. I. Co. ... 263, f. 

Tulaji Angria, under whom Gheria was lost 273* 
Tulsi-vivaba ceremony... .•« G. F. 12 

Tulu laag 241, fE. 246 

Timaiyi?aiiki]]i, Cbola k., and Buddhism ... 212: 
Tim-huang, in 0. Asia, Buddhist pictiwes, etc., from 

299 

Turk! costume of the Kushanas 17 

Turkomans of C. Asia 1, the Eoyal Rajptit 
Baces ... ... ... .*• ... 4 

Turner, Mr^ of the E. I.. Co ..... 254 


yjhhi-chotli day G. E. 18 

Udaipur, Mew^ the Ranas of 86 and Nepal 
160, t; inscrip, of Aparajita ... ... 174 

Uday^ndarim grant of Vikramaditya II. 106*, 

f.^131 

tj depur and Aurangzeb .. 77 

Ujjain, cap. of the Malwa Ksbatrapas- 14;. 

iwscrips 

Uindatl-ul-Umra,. in the Carnatic 284 

Una, wife of Shiva G. F. 86 

United Company in Bengal 260 

V'panishads 296, L 

Uraiyiir, Nichuldpliri 132^ 

UraiyOr, cap. of the N%akas of MadniA ... 144 

Urga-P^ndya, and Nedunjelleyan 226 

UrgadPeruvaludi, Pdndya k. I33 

Urvasi, an Apsaras ^ 

Ushavaddta, Rishabadatta, or Vyishadatta, 

Kshatrapa 

ntdr, offering ^ 3 

Utpala, commentator 286 

Uttamanambi, Tirumalaindtha, and 6ri-rah- 

139, jff. 

uttardyana^aroan G. P 10 

Uttuhgamalla, Vikramdditya * 44 

Uvata, author ^ ^73 

tTzbak tribe, and Ai-irangz§h ... 


. 9 . 14 
G. F.3 

... 286 


Vadugavaji, co., under the Bana kings 105, 

111, ft". 

Vagbhata, writer, and cigars 38, f. 

Valimana, Vasudeva, and Balimana 25 

Vaimanikas,. goddesses.., 156, j^., 16j 

Taishnava, faith in Java 94 and n. ; Alvars, 

etc. ... 216, ft. 

Vaisravana, g. in Java ... 96 

: Vaisyas, origin of 7, ft, 

Vaitadhya, mythical nat. 127 

Vajnavalkya, on caste interioarriage ... IS 
Vayrapani, Bodhisattva, in Java ... 95- 

vakkalf status term 280 

Tdkpati, poet, and Bh^lsa 88 

Talabhi, dyn S], f, 

Vallala, Hoysala... •t« ... ... 137 

Valmika, grammarian 219, f., 228 

Yajugu Chronicle, and Srirangam 131 

Yamana, rhetorician, and Vasubandhu 170, 

f;.177, f.; 236 ; 264; 312 

Yanamantaras, Jaina deities ... 126 

Yanav^si, KAdamba cap., and Buddhism ... 212 

Yana-Vidyadhara, theB^na 105, 109 

Yd.aavijjadhara-Mahavali-Y%araya, Bana 

k., insorip. of Ill 

Yana-Yyantaras, Jaina deities ...153, f., 158 

Varaguua-Yarman, P^ndya k. ... 215 n, 

Yar^hamihira, Indian astronomer 18, f, ; 
and foreign tribes in India 31 and n. ; 67 ; 

278; 236 

Vararucbi, grammarian 210 

Yardhamd-na-Pandita, Jaina teacher 215 

YarichcbiyAr,. in Madurd. dist., inscrips, at 

143; 210 

Yaruna, g. Jyotishka 15g 

Yasantgadh inscrip, of Ptlrnapala 230 

Yasistha, sage 9; 19; 25 

i Vasisthiputra Pulumayi, feiUav^hana k., 

i and the Kshatrapas, etc 14, f ; 178 

Yasnbandhu, poet, and Kum^‘agupta 170, f ; 264 

Y§,sudeva g 12^ 

I Y^udeva, Kushana b. 17 ; 25, f, on coins 

29 and n, 

Yasudeva, a second note on ... 236 

Yasurata, auihor, date of 170 

YatSpi, Badtoi, and the Ch6.Iiikyas 43 ^ con- 

qt^iestof 216 

vatsd, a fictitious creature G. F, 28 

Yatsar^ja, Gurjara k 86 

Fai-Sdvitri'-vrat ceremony G. F. 12 

Yayiram%an, Pallava k., and Dantivarman 

134; 217 n. 


Vaciliro,DSda,g 

mdan, oblation r* o ^ . 

Vadnagar, Anandapura ”* 

Tad^anambi, Andhraptona, and the TatirS^ 
ja.Tavbhavam 
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VSyu-Kum^ras, Jaina deities 126 

Veddnga, a work by Pingala, and fcbe Cliharo^ 

dovichiti ,»* 177s I* 

Tedantist Schools, three 295, f. 

Vedas 8 ; and Buddhists, etc * 213 

vedhtti under demon influence — G. F. 22 

V^dic sacrifices in S* India 224 and n. 

V elliyambalattu-tunjina Urga-Peru valudi, 

PMyak 133 

V ^Iviku di grant 133 ,f . ; 225, f . 

Venkaji, Bkoji, MarathSi 282, f., 288 

Yenkayya, Mr., on inscrips. 105 ; the Yejugu 
Chronicle 121; Tamil lithio monuments 210, f. 

Yerasheroone, tn. ••• 256 

YeriU, Elapura, Elfir^ ... ... ... ... 237 

Yichitravirya, k. of Hastin^pura ... ... 163 

Yico, Father, on the Nayaks of Madurdi 281, f, 

Yictoria, Queen 65 

Yidyadhara, B^na k 105 

Yidyananda, Jaina author 46, and Pontiff ; 

125; 214 

Yidy^ranya, Vidy§»tirtha 139 

Vidydranya Smriti, a work by Madhava 269, f. 
Yidyub, Tanyatuu, and thunder G. F. 32 

Yigraharaja’s Harsha insorip 239 

Yillivalam, near Conjiveram, VilvSli 226 n. 
Yijaya and Ceylon 209 and n.; 216 

Yijayab^hu, Yikram^ditya II. ^alias YidyS- 
dhara 1^7 

Yijaya-Dantivikrama-varman, Dantivarman 106 
Yijayadashmi, Dasara holiday ... G. F. 29 n, 
Yijayaditya, L, II., HI., lY., Sana kings 

105, 107, f. 

Vijayliditya-Yanaraya, B&na k. inscrip, of his 
time ... ... *»• ••• 109, f., 113, f. 

YijayMaya, Chola k. ... ... «»• 225 n. 
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T he diabolical murder of Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, jusias be was about to take up the joint 
Editorship of this Journal, sent a thrill of hoBJ^or into the hearts of members of both 
the European and Indian communities throughout India. He was by nature a kind-hearted and 
sympathetic man, and these traits of character were observable in everything that he did both in his 
official and private capacity. His charities to poor Brahmanas both of Ratnagiri and Nasik, who 
needed help, were unstinted. I know of one such Ratnagiri Briihmapa, who was given some 
nominal work in the library ot the Bombay Asiatic Society and was paid regularly a monthly 
allowance from his private resources. He never spoke an angry or unkind word to anybody, and his 
general character and conduct were saintly. He was an accurate and enthusiastic Sanskrit scholar, 
and his critical judgment was sound. He made original researches into the ancient history of India, 
and the introductory volume of the Bombay Gazetteer and his other papers and occasional notes 
contain the results of these researches. He successfully identified the cities and towns in India 
mentioned by Greek and Roman authors. He pointed out thatrthe Turkomans of Central Asia 
settled in the western part of India and adopted Hindu tililisation. He also threw very great light 
on the origin of the Gujars. He showed that they were a foreign race, that had established a powerful 
kingdom over the whole of Rajpntana and further to thd%orth-east up to Kanauj. The Gujars were 
in power from the first quarter of the seventh to about the end of the tenth century, and were con- 
stantly at war with the princes of the Chalukya and RashtrakuU races that ruled over the Marathi 
and Kanarese countries. Mr. Jackson put forth a very original and correct idea as regards the 
nature of the Pwriiwas, which awaited further development at his hands. His paper on this subject 
has appeared in the centenary volume of the Bombay AsMic Society, and will well repay perusal. 
He has also contributed several papers to the ordinary volumes of that Journal, His essay on 
‘ Method in the Study of Indian Antiquities ’ shows a very wide knowledge not only epigraphy 
and numismatics, but also of a number of other lines of research. This is calculated to be of 
great use to Indian students ; and he also projected for tlfeir use a handbook to the study of Sanskrit 
literature and Indian Antiquities. To sound scholarship, Mr. Jackson added mddesty and 
sobriety of thought and expression— a combinati(^ rarely met with amo%st scholars. He 
freely and fully acknowledged all the good that he found fn the writings of native Indian scholars. 
He often complained that his official duties left him little ^ime for his favourite studies, and I had 
great hopes that after his retirement from service he woTjJd be able to apply himself to them with 
zeal and ardour, and to throw light upon many a knotty point in Sanskrit literature and Indian 
Antiquities. The loss that the horrid deed of a fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of 
Indian research is incalculable, 
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D. R. BHANDARKAR, M.A- 

( Poona* ) 

It is now just a year since the tragic end of Mr. A. M. T. Jachson took place. I heard and 
read about it on the 27th of December 1909, when I was in Jaipur, and the news was as 
surprising to me as it was shocking, because only the day previous I had received a letter from him 
regarding the book he and I were to bring out. Ample, though certainly not full, justice has been 
done to this departed worthy in his capacity as District Collector and friend of Hindus in the 
obituary notices that appeared in various journals and the meetings of condolence that were held at 
various places. But eveu this much justice, I am afraid, has not yet been done to him as an 
antiquarian and scholar. His sympathy and ‘^milk of hnman kindness” have indeed made a deep 
impression on the minds of the natives of India that came in contact with him, but his death has 
also created a gap in the antiquarian world, which it is hard, perhaps, impossible, to fill. 

In 1898 when I had just begun my study of Indian Antiquities, I found that every European 
Officer in the Bombay Presidency spoke very highly of Mr. Jackson as an antiquarian and scholar. 
And for a long time I wondered why he was at all so called. For no articles of his I had then 
seen in the Indian Antiquary^ or the Journals of the London and Bombay Asiatic Societies. A 
happy accident, however, once led rue to open the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I. I happened to 
read the preface written by the late Sir tfames Campbell, who has therein acknowledged the great 
assistance given him by Mr. Jackson. On glancing over the pages of that volume, I noticed that, 
in the text and at the close of almost every chapter therein, he had contributed notes, embodying 
his own opinion and pointing out ^ where Jbe differed from Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. Again, the 
greater and important portion of Appendix III and the whole of Appendix VI, to that volume had 
come from his pen. I read and re-read all these notes and articles very carefully, and I must say, 
with the greatest possible interest, and much it grieved my mind to think that I once disputed 
Mr. Jackson’s claim to be ca^ed an antiquarian. Mr. Jal^kson, I then found, was not a mere 
antiquarian, but an antiquarian and scholar of a very high type ; and he was what wc in Marathi 
say “ a hidden jewel.’’ 

JS \ 

Yes, a hidden jewel he was for a long time, and even now most antiquarians have not perceived 
his full worth and the high quality of his work. The reasons are not far to seek. He wrote his 
notes in books which the generality of antiquarians do not even dream of reading. The Bombay 
Gazetteer i| a model for all other Governments in India to imitate in composing their Gazetteers, 
and the credit of bringing this series to perfection is principally due to the late Sir James Oampbell, 
another antiquariaq civil servant like Mr. Jackson himself. I even go farther and assert that nobody 
can pretend to be an Indian antiquarian without reading at any rate the two parts of the first 
volume of this Gazetteer. Yet how few antiquarians have actually ruj^d them or even known that 
they are a mine of antiquarian information ! Another thing is that Jackson, like the English poet 
Keats, died before bis pen conld»glean his, teeming brain. As a civil servant, he was thoroughly 
conscientious in his work, as most are. He never neglected Lis official duties for writing articles 
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conceraing “ ladian Antiquities, ” though that was a subject of surpassing interest to him, and 
consequently of more than sufficient strength to tempt him away from his office work. 
Everybody knows how great and almost insupportable is the pressure of work to which the 
civilians ” are, as a rule, subjected, and my wonder is how, in spite of it, he managed to write 
some papers and notes that he latterly contributed to the Journals of the London and Bombay 
Asiatic Societies. A small incident that just now occurs to my mind may here be told, which shows 
how wedded he was to his duty. In Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. L, Part I, he had published his 
transcripts of inscriptions found in Bhinmal, in the southern part of the Jodhpur State, which 
is believed to be the capital of the ancient Gurjara kingdom. I do not know on what paper 
impressions his transcripts were based, but in 1907, when I had been to Bhinmfll, I found that 
there were several misreadings. Accordingly I took as excellent impressions as possible of the 
inscriptions and, with the permission of the Government Epigraphist, forwarded them to him at 
the end of that year, with a request that they may be re-edited in the Epigj'aphia Indica, He 
promised to re-edit them with the greatest pleasure and alacrity. I afterwards met him last 
year in the Wilson Hall, where he had been requested to be president at the time of my lecture 
on an antiquarian subject, I asked him in the course of our conversation whether he had 
completed his paper on the Bhinmal inscriptions. He replied in the negative and probably saw 
that I was a little surprised. But he coolly added : “ Mr. Bhandarkar, duty first and everything 
else afterwards I I have been hard pressed with work in connection with the Stthhasihu, When 
the Smhastha is over, rest assured that the paper will be finished and sent to the Epigraphist.^’ 
Such was Mr. Jackson s devotion to his duty, and such were the arrangements made at IN’asik 
under his direct supervision at the time of the Simhastha, complicated and delicate though* they 
were, that nobody could say that there was left anything to be desired* I confess, I was sorry that 
Mr. Jackson was in the Civil Service, for that left him little time- for studying and writing original 
papers. Dr. Bhandarkar had fully gauged Mr. Jackson’s worth*, and was very very sorry that he 
could not make himself more useful and valuable in this sphere. Several times Mr. Jackson 
himself complained to him that he had mo leisure^ but seriously promised to devote himself 
after his retirement to. the cause of Indian research* It was only last year that he became 
co-editor of this Journal, and Dr. Bhandarkar and I were* im.mensely glad that an opportunity 
had at last come for inducing him to seize time somehow to put down in original and erudite papers 
what he had stored so long in his head. We were consequently full of high hopes about him* 
But alas ! he was cruelly done unto death. The shock this sad event produced on our minds can 
only be imagined. We at once agreed that we felt it as much as a fanfily bereavement. 

I have said again and again that Mr. Jackson was an antiquarian and scholar of a high order. 
So I shall naturally be asked to substantiate my assertion. In the* first place, I would refer those* 
who doubt this to Mr. Jackson’s Method iu the Study of Indian Antiquities, ” which was. 
originally a lecture delivered by him at the- Wilson Oollege^^ Bombay, in 1907, and printed since* 
m the Times Press and reprinted afterwards in this Journal for March, 1910. Mr. Jackson 
therein shows his thorough acquaintanee with ah branches of Indian literature and Indian 
antiquities, and offers some valuable suggestions for the further progress of each branch. This, 
stamps him at once as an Indologist and not as a mere antiquarian or scholar, tie had! studied not 
simply Sanskrit literature or Indian archaeology,, but also comparative philology, ethnology, JoUjlors^ 
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and so forth. One passage from this booklet, which occurs at the end, is so superb that Df. 
Bhandarkar last year gave, by reading it out, a finishing touch to his lecture on the Fusion of 
foreign tribes in Hindu Society during the pre-Muhammadan period.” It runs thus: — '‘It 
remains to refer to certain kinds of mental bias that are apt to affect the judgment in qnestions of 
Indian history. There is, in the first place, what may be called the patriotic bias, though it is shared 
more or less by European as well as Indian scholars. It shows itself in a teiidency to exaggerate 
the freedom of India from foreign influences, and to claim entire originality for such inventions as 
the Indian alphabet, which bear their foreign origin on their face. This school loves to trace the 
leading castes of the present day to an Aryan origin, and to accentuate the Hindu orthodoxy of the 
kings and conquerors of old. When these are looked upon as Hindus from the beginning, the most 
important fact in Hindu history is overlooked. I mean the attractive power of Hindu civilisation, 
which has enabled it to assimilate and absorb into itself every foreign invader, except the Moslem and 
the European. Those Indians have indeed a poor idea of their country’s greatness, who 
do not realise how it has tamed and civilised the nomads of Central Asia, so that wild 
Turkoman tribes have been transformed into some of the most famous of the Rajput 
Royal races.’’ 

How thoroughly conversant Mr. Jackson was with Sanskrit literature may be seen from his 
paper on “ Epic and P uranic Notes, ” which is published in the centenary memorial volume of the 
Bombay Asiatic Society, In this connection may also be mentioned his short, but most thoughtful 
note on the Earivathsa, which he contributed to the Journal of Royal Asiatic Society^ London^ 
for 1908, page 529 ff. He had also contemplated writing an article on a passage from the JNiruMa, 
In one of his letters to me he says : “ I am also at work on a passage of the Niruhta which seems to 
me to have been misunderstood by German scholars and to be one main source of their prejudice 
against Sayana and the native commentators generally.” But Mr. Jackson was not spared to 
complete this paper. He, however, did far greater work in the field of epigraphy and ancient history 
of India. His erudition and soundness of work are patent to any one who reads the notes which, 
as I have said above, he wrote in the body or at the close of almost every chapter in the Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. L, Part L Appendix VI to this volume, which is devoted to the Early Greek and 
Roman references to Western India was also written by biro, contains several original and 
thoughtful remarks, and is always worth reading in conjunction with McCrindU^s translations. 
In Appendix III, he establishes the existence of a* great Gurjara Empire, and suggests the Gurjara 
origin of some of the greatest Rajput classes. This paper interested me most, and set my thoughts 
going, which were finally reduced to writing in two papers, the views expressed in which have now 
been countenanced by all antiquarians of repute. I cannot but think that if I had not read this 
article of Mr. Jackson’s and not written these two papers of mine, his views would not have attracted 
the attention they deserved, and I am^ therefore, very glad of being thus the instrument of disclosing 
the “hidden jewel.” When our theory about the Gurjara kingdom was accepted by scholars in 
Europe, he wrote to me once saying Our Imperial Pratthara kings are coming to their own again 
at last,” 

I cannot, boweyer, help saying that his head contained far more information critically sifted 
and carefally stored than any papers he found leisure to write. This was always the impression of 
those who had eithe* a personal conversation or correspondence with him. To show that his 
knowledge far transcended that actually embodied in his notes or papers, I shall cite two or three 
instances, knowing for certain that they will be useful to antiquarians. When I was engaged 
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la writing my paper on the Garjaras, I sent him a letter glv^ing out a summary o£ my views aaci 
asking him what he thought about them. This was the reply he sent : ** Many thanks for your 

letter. I should not be much surprised to learn that the Mahodaya Dynasty also were Garjaras, but 
I still think (till I see your evidence) that Bhinmal must have been their centre, at all events till 
the great extension of their power took place early in the 9th century. I believe the Ohohjlns, 
Farmars, Parihars and Solankis were all of Gurjara origin, though doubtless they also included 
other Central Asian elements. For instance I would connect the Hara Ohohans with the Hjlra 
Hunas. 1 think Mr, Jackson’s explanation of the name Harfi, a sub-division of the Chohaus, by 
connecting it with the Hara Hunas, whose existence is attested by the Mahabhdratai is far more 
acceptable than any legends that are often cited to account for it. In my paper on the Garjaras, 
I had called in question the identification of Yuan Chwang’s Pi-lo-mo4o with Bhiiimal, but, on 
thinking about the matter again, I have at last come to the conclusion that the identification upheld 
by Mr. Jackson is correct. Again, when I sent him a copy of my first paper on Lakulisa, this is 
what he wrote: ‘‘Very many thanks for the copy of your paper on the Eklingji Inscription. 
You have successfully proved that the origin of the Lakiillsa sect must be dated not later than the 
early centuries of the Christian era. The history and relations of the Saiva sects form an inter- 
esting but difficult subject, which cannot be fully dealt with unless account is taken of the vernacu- 
lar literature of Southern India, especially the Tamil works, some of which go back to at least the 
7th century, while a few may be some centuries older. We, who are accustomed to look at Indian 
history from a ‘ Gauda ’ point of view, are perhaps apt to overlook the ^ Dravida ’ evidence, which is 
not very easy to follow, now that the discontinuance of the Madras Journal of Literature and 
Scienoe has deprived the Indian scholars of the south of their natural central organ, I cannot 
pretend to be able to give you a bibliographical list, but you will find one or two papers in the 
Indian Antiquary ^ some remarks in Hulfczsch’s South Indian Inscriptions, and Mr. Pillai’s book 
‘The Tamils 1800 years ago/ worth considering in this connection. I believe also that much 
valuable work has been published by Indian scholars in the Madras Christian College Magazine and 
other similar periodicals.” Mr, Jackson no doubt gave me a hint here that I. should take up this 
work of writing out the history and relations of the Saiva sects upon the lines suggested by him. 
Such a paper would have been highly interesting and important for the history of religious sects in 
India. But I am sorry to confess that I have found absolutely no time for it, as one-half of every 
year I have to spend in touring and of the remaining half no less than four months have to be spent 
in writing out our Annual Progress Report and doing other work in connection therewith. Would 
that some young scholar like myself, whether Indian or European, would undertake this work I 
Though I could not attend to this hint of Mr, Jackson’s, I am glad I have been able to follow another 
suggestion that he threw out nearly four months before his diabolical murder. About the middle 
of August 1909, I sent him copies of my papers, among which was my article on the Ohitorgadh 
prasasti. With regard to it he writes : “ You refer to the name SapMalaksha in your paper in 

the Ohitorgadh prasastu I still believe it refers to the Sivalik hills, which were, I think, the earliest 
seat of the Chohans who later moved on to Amber. This is indicated by the distribution of the 
Chohan class of Gujars, and if I remember rightly, * Sapardalakshan ’ is found as the name of a 
province on some Indo-Sassanian coins (see Rapson), The Svalakh in Jodhpur territory I should 
take to have .been named after the more extensive territory further north. The close relationship 
between the siib-Himalayan dialects and Rajasthani I put down to the presence of Gujars (in the 
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soafcli transformed into Rajputs) in both.’* How true and erudite the words are ! What a versa-^ 
tile reading also ! His idea will be found, gladly seized and developed by me in my paper on the 
** Foreign elements in the Hindu population** which follows this. About the beginning of September 
3909 I sent him proofs of my paper on the Guhilots for his favour of opinion. And this was 
what he wrote ; You have undoubtedly proved your case as to their being Nagar Brahmans, and 
I think it very probable that they belonged to theMaitralca swarm of invaders. As another case 
of a family of kings claiming Brahman descent I would note the Kadambas (see the Talgund pillar 
inscription). I have little doubt you are right in regarding the Brahma-Kshatris as Brahmans, 
who have adopted a Kshatriya mode of life. Bat I do not think it is possible to point to any 
particular time when the caste system became a rigid one. In theory it was always rigid (subject in 
early fcinaea to the permission to the higher twice-born castes to take wives from the lower) while in 
practice it was very elastic, owing to the legal fictions by which tribes originally non-Hindu were 
regarded as Hindus who had neglected their proper rites and ceremonies, but coaid be brought back 
into the fold on repentance.’* In short, the more I think of the valuable hints he threw out from 
time to time, the more I think that his powerful and critical brain contained far more than what he 
actually had time to write down. Truly has Dr. Bhandarkar said : “ The loss that the horrid deed 

of the fiendish young man inflicted on the cause of Indian research is incalculable. ** And I cannot 
help exclaiming at this moment : — 

Jackson ! thou should&t be living at this hour ; 

Savants have need of thee. 

About the middle of August last year I delivered a lecture, as I have said above, in the 
Wilson Hall when he was president. At the close of my lecture be addressed the students in the 
capacity of the president. He regretted that the volumes which our Archesological Department 
was issuing were very expensive, and were thus beyond the reach of men of limited means. He also 
desired me to write a book to attract the Indian students to the study of Indian Archmology. A 
few days after, I wrote to him and asked what sort of book he wished me to write. He replied: 
'‘As regards the book on Archeology which I suggested your writing, I have had in mind for a 
long time the need for something intermediate between Btibler’s Grundriss and a Hand-book for 
High School students similar to your Introduction to school classics. The class I aim at reaching 
is the University student, and I would arrange the subjects more or less on the lines which I 
followed in my lecture on Method. If you should be willing to join me in such an undertaking, 
by writing the sections on Architecture, Epigraphy, Iconography and Numismatics, we might dis- 
cuss the details at leisure. The book must not be too large and must be cheap, to reach the class 
in question, and moreover it must be illustrated, at any rate, with outline drawings of typical 
buildings and sculptures, *’ We had thus intended bringing out a “ Hand-book for University Stu- 
dents,” giving in a small compass elementary notions about the different branches of Indian Research. 
Need 1 say I was proud of having the prospect of working in conjunction with a scholar, whose 
knowledge of Sanskrit literature and Indian antiquities was as deep as it was sound ? We bad 
very nearly settled the chapters we were separately to write, when the news o! his cruel 
murder reached my ears. In the words of Mr. Entboven, a most intimate friend of Mr. Jackson, 
“ the Nasik tragedy is a grievous affair. We have lost a scholar, a kind-hearted friend, and one 
who took a warm interest in India. Few had such a grasp of the intellectual life of the 

country, past and present, and there was hardly a less suitable victim for the insane 
passion of these political fanatics. 
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[In 1904 I was selected by the University of Bombay to deliver lectures in connection with the 
Bhagwanlal Indraji Lectures Series. One of these lectures was concerned with foreign elements in 
the Hindu population. For a long time I had intended publishing it, but it remained a mere 
intention without being transformed into action. Sir Richard Temple contemplated issuing a special 
number of the Indian Antiquary in memory of the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, whose tragic end 
all scholars and antiquarians sincerely mourn, though perhaps not so deeply as I do. We often 
had a chat and correspondence on a variety oE antiquarian points ; and I was, therefore, in a position to 
know that though he was conversant with all branches of Indology, yet in no subject was he 
more deeply interested than the one with which the present paper deals. I had thus deemed it to 
be my duty to revise my lecture, and prepare it for publication specially for the memorial number. 
But though the idea of issuing such a number has now been abandoned, I here publish my article 
and dedicate it to the memory of that illustrious scholar and antiquarian, whose saintly features will 
no longer delight our eyes. 

In this paper I have handled the subject principally from the epigraphic point of view, and 
intend supplementing it, if time be found, by another where the question will be treated chiefly in the 
light of ethnological researches. I need not say that the contents of the lecture, which was delivered 
six years ago, have been modified and amplified wherever necessary, and that this paper has been 
made to embody the latest information that is available to me.] 

From the orthodox point of view, the Hindu society is split up into the four main castes : — 
Brl^hmanas, Kshatriyas, Taisyas, and Sddras. The Br^hmanas occupy the highest grade, because 
they sprang from the head of the Supreme Being ; next in rank are the Kshatriyas, who 
were produced from his arms ; after them come the Taisyas, who were generated from his thighs j 
and lastly come the Sudras, who were relegated to the lowest rank as they sprang from his feet. 
The highest and most ancient authority that is adduced in support of this belief is the well-known 
mantra from the tenth mandala of the Eigveda, which runs as follows 

Mandala X, 90, 12, 


Translation. 

The Brahmana was his mouth, the Kshatriya was made his arms, what is called Taisya (was) 
* his thighs, (and) frbm^his feet sprang the Sudras. 

The following verse from Manu is also quoted as a further authority in favour of the belief 

Cap. I., V, ai. 


Translation. 

But for the propagation of the worlds, he caused the Brahmana, the Kshatriya, the Taisya, and 
the Budra to issue from his mouth, arms, thighs and feet respectively. 

This has been the belief prevalent all over India. But whereas in north India all these castes 
are generally supposed to be still extant, in south India the Brahmanas and the Sndras 
are regarded as the only two castes now existing, the remaining two — the Kshatriya and Taisya-- 
being supposed to have been long since extinct. Thus the BMraJcamaldhara says ; — 

5rrer°ir! ‘ 

^?rr; u 
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Translation. 

The Brabtnanas, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and SMras are the (Four) castes ; the (first) three are the 
twice-born. All exist in erery y'aga^ (but) in Kali the first and last (only) obtain. ^ 

In order to substantiate the above doctrine the following verses from the Bhdgavata are often 


quoted : — 






Bhdgavata, Skandha XII. 


Translation, 

(8) A certain Nanda, the lord Mahslpadma, will cause the destruction of the Kshatriyas. 
Thereafter the kings will be well-nigh Sudras and impious. 

(9) That Mahapadma, with his commands not transgressed, will rule over the earth under 
one (royal) parasol, as if he were a second Bhargava, 

Here the Nanda prince, Mahjipadma, is compared to Bhslrgava or Parasurnma, and is said to 
have destroyed the Kshatriyas ; and the kings that succeeded him are spoken of as having been 
Sudras. The Bhdgavata-purdna is thus considered as pointing to the annihilation of the Kshatrija 
caste after the Nandas. 

But whether we regard all these four, or only two, castes as at present existing, there 
are numerous other castes ranging between them, which are Said by the Hindu legislators to have 
sprung from intercourse between persons of two different castes, either by the anuloma or 
^Qpratiloma method. The marriage of a male of any one of the four castes with a female of the 
lower caste is styled anuloma, whereas that of a man with a woman of the higher caste is called 
pratiloma* Though such marriages appear from the works on Hindu law to have once been in 
vogue, still the issue of such marriages was always relegated to a lower rank. It has consequently 
been argued that the higher castes at any rate of the Hindu population maintain their purity of blood 
to the present day, and that it is only the lower castes where an admixture of blood can at all be 
supposed to have taken place. A Brahmana, Kshatriya or Yaisya has been a Brahmana, Kshatriya 
or Yaisya since the days of the Eigveda when the hymn, from which a verse has been cited above, 
was composed. Again, it is held by many that Hinduism is a non- proselytising religion, that a 
Hindu means an individual born of Hindu parents and not converted to Hinduism 
and that, consequently, Hinduism was always a harrier to foreign races being incorporated into 
Hindu society. Many will naturally, therefore, ask themselves : how we can at all talk of any 
foreign element contained in the higher Hindu castes ? Let us, therefore, see how far this 
popular belief is tenable. But let us, in the first place, see whether Sanskrit literature itself 
contains any statements, which run counter to this view. 

. To an orthodox Hindu the most sacred works are, of course, his Yedas. Of these the Bigveda 
is considered to be the earliest. It consists of ten parts called mandalas. Some of these contain 
hymns composed by different individual nsJiis. Now, who were the authors of these hymns ? Were 
they all Brahmanas ? Most certainly not. The third mandala of the Bigveda was composed by 
Yisvamitra and his family, and every Hindu knows that Yisvamitra originally was not a Brahmana, 
but a. Kebatriya. The authors of the forty-third and forty-fourth hymn of the fourth mandala werl 
Ajamidha and Pnramidha. That these were Kshatriyas will be seen from the following verse from 
the Vishnu-purdna 


Afhitt IV., Cap. 19., t. 10, 
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Various other liymns were composed by Kshatriyas, and this subject is no better treated than 
in Dr. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts^ Vol. I, to which the reader is referred. But it will be said that 
although it may be established that some hymns were composed by Kshatrlyas, it does not touch the 
question of the admixture of blood, unless these Kshatriyas are shown to have risen to the rank of 
the Brahmanas. It is not, however, difficult to prove this. With regard to Yisvamitra’s change 
of caste, the following verse from the Anumsana-parvan of the MahdbJidrata is worth quoting; — 

II 

Translation, 

«‘Then Visvamitra of great religious austerities attained to the state of a Brahmana. 
Although a Kshatriya, he became the founder of a Brahmana family.’’ 

Here then is a verse which distinctly says that Vifev^mitra was originally a Kshatriya, but 
afterwards became not only a Brahmana, but the founder of a Brtomaiaa family. This family 
is the well-known Kausika gotra. Brahmanas of this gotra are as much Brahmanas as Brdhmanas 
of any other gotra. We thus have a clear instance before us of the fusion of Brahmana and 
Kshatriya blood. From Ajamidha also, referred to above, sprang Kanva ; Kanva’s son was Medha- 
tithi, from whom the Kanvayana Bribhmanas descended. And yet Ajamidha was a Kshatriya ! 
Many other instances of this nature have been called together by Dr. Muir in his valuable book, and 
I, therefore, refrain from adducing them here. Similarly, instances are not wanting of men of the 
Vaisya caste having become Brahmanas. To cite one of these, the following verse from the 
Earivamsa may be given 

5rT»Tr*ir%2?rir ^ ^rfrorrrr i 

Translation. 

** The two sons of Nabhagarishtha, who were Taisyas, attained to the state of Brahmanas.” 

Not only men of the Kshatriya and Taisya, but also men of the lowest castes, are recorded to 
have become Brahmanas. Amongst the Brahmanas of the present day, Vasishtha gotra is looked upon 
as pure as any other. The originator of this goira is believed to have been the sage Tasishtha, 
with whose name the seventh mandala of the Bigveda is associated. But what was the origin of this 
Tasishtha himself ? The following verse from the Mahdbhdrata throws light on this point : — 

Translation. 

“ The great sage Tasishtha was born of the womb of a harlot, but became a Brahmana by 
religious austerities. Training of the mind is the cause of it. ” 

This account agrees with, and is probably a later development of the tradition contained in 
the eleventh verse of the thirty-third hymn of Tasishtha ’s own mandala^i.e,, the seventh mandala 
df the Bigveda, This verse speaks of Tasishtha as having sprung from Urvasi, an Apsaras, 
i.e,, a courtezan of the gods. Such was the vile extraction of Tasishtha, and yet he was the 
founder of a Brahijranic gotra, second to none in purity. A low origin is likewise attributed not 
only to the sage Par^feara^ but also to VyAsa, the reputed compiler of the MaMbMrata, A 
verse from the Yanaparvan of this epic says : — 

srr^ ■gqmres 'pcn^: i 

(^JT^smrr ^ 

Translation, 

‘Wyasa was born of a fisherwoman, and Parasara oi v* chaiiddla woman. Many others, 
who were originally not twice-born, became Brahmanas, 
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What is the upshot of these quotations! Not only the two higher castes, m., the 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas but also the lowest castes, such as fishermen and chavddlas, in short, 
all castes and classes, have contributed to the formation of the Brilhmana caste, i.e., the caste 
now recognised to be the highest and purest in India ! Most of these quotations are taken 
from the MaMbhdraia, which is regarded by the Hindus as so important and sacred that it 
has been called the fifth Veda. And it is this fifth Veda that we have mostly relied upon for 
tracino- some of the sources of the BrShmana caste just referred to. Perfectly true is the 
MarSthi adage >Tli jps sirT^r ^ (“either should the source of a river 

be sought for, nor the origin of the EisAis be investigated). 

It may be said that after all the MaMbkdrata, from which the above quotations are made, 
is a conglomeration of legends, which are not of much historical importance, though they 
cannot be objected to by an orthodox Brahmana and consequently may be adduced to silence 
his preposterous pretensions to purity of origin and the consequent highest place in Hindu 
society. Let us, therefore, see what the Hindu law-books tell us, and here also I shall touch 
on one point only. In Cap. IV of the Yd/mmlhi/a-smnti occurs this verse : — 

saiczrt II 

The translation of the first line, with which we are chiefly concerned, is this : “ The 
exaltation of a caste in the Kaliyuga should be understood to take place in the fifth or seventh 
generation.” The sense of it has been made lucid by VijEanesvarabhatta in his celebrated 
commentary on this smriti entitled the MitSkshard. A part of his gloss on the first line runs 
as follows ^ 

sr^i' srreror i 


Translation. 

“ The settled rule is (this) ; a Nishadt is produced by a Brahmaria from a Sudra female ; 
she (t. e., the Nishadt), if married by a Brahmana, produces a certain girl ; even she (f. e., the 
girl), if married by a Brahmana, produces another (girl) — in this manner the sixth (girl) 
produces the seventh Brahmana (male).” 

Now, what does this mean ? A Brahmana marries a Sfidra woman, and a certain female 
offspring is produced. This last marries a Brahmana, and a second female offspring is produced. 
This last marries a Brahmana, and a third female offspring is produced, and so on. In this 
manner, if the sixth female offspring marries a Brahmana and has a male issue, this issue is 
looked upon as a Brahmana in no way differing in point of status from other Brahmanas. 

A verse of exactly the same import occurs in the Mamt-smriti also. It is : — 

srrw'qrwrfri i 


Translation. 




If (a female of the caste) sprung from a Brahmana and a Sudra female, bear (children) to oue 
of the highest caste, the inferior (tribe) attains the highest caste within the seventh generation- 

Most of the commentators on Mann interpret this verse in precisely the same manner, in which 
the verse, from Ydjnavalkya^smriti quoted above has been construed by Vijhanesvara. But there are 
at least two commentators, who put a somewhat different, but even more favourable, interpretation on 
the verse. According to them, what Manu has ordained is that “if a Parasava, the son of a 


Brahmana and of a SMra female, marries a most excellent Parasava female, who possess a good moral 
character and other virtues, and if his descendants do the same, the child bam in the sixth generation 
will he a Brahmana.” 
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It IS idle to suppose that the Indian law-books at any rate would de^with imaginary 
regarding castes. The consensus of opinion among learned scholars is that they but record the 
ocal customs of the rarious parts of the country. When, therefore, Manu and Yajfiavalkva lay 
down that the offspring of a SMra female from a BrShmana becomes a Brahmana in the seventh 
generation, only one conclusion is possible. that Sudra blood runs through the veins of the 

Brahmanas of the present day, if they are descendants of the Brabmanas of the time of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya. 

It is, however, the inscriptions that throw the best light on this question, and actually 
enable us to trace what foreign tribes were incorporated into Hindu society. As iLcriptions are 
contemporary records, their historical accuracy cannot be questioned or their importance overrated. 
Indian epigraphy commences with the reign of Asoka, the Buddhist emperor of India. In his Rock 
Edict XIII occur the following words^: — 


^ ^^rr^Tr 3ff^r%Pr 

Here five princes are named, wsf., Athfciyoka, Turamjiya, Arhfcikini, Maka and Alikasundara. 
They have been universally identified with the Greek kings : Antiochos Soter, king of Syria; Ptolemy 
Philadelphos, king of Egypt; Antigonos Gonatas, king of Macedonia; and Alexander, king of 
Epirus®. Now, it is worthy of note that Antiochos is herein called Yona-rdjd, i.e,, the Yavana king. 
Yavana was, therefore, a term used in ancient times, to denote the Qreeks, and waa perhaps in the 
first instance, the Indian form of the word Ionian^. The Greeks first penetrated into India with 
Alexander the Great, but their supremacy about this time was short-lived, as it was completely over- 
thrown by Chandragupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty, soon after Alexander's death. But 
though the Greeks were thus driven out of India, they maintained their power east of Persia and 
close to the Hindukush in the province called Baktriana, and succeeded in again establishing their 
sway over the Panjab and occasionally extending it as far east and south as the Jamna and Kafchiawad, 
when the Maurya was supplanted by the Suhga dynasty. One such Greek prince is referred to by 
Patanjali (circa 150 B.O.) in the well-known passages of his MaJidbhdshya, I 

and > which are given by him as instances of Ian or the Imperfect Tense. The 

Imperfect Tense has thus been defined by Patanjali : ^ t.e., this 

tense is used by a person when the event described was not witnessed by him, but is known to the 
people, and was capable of being witnessed by him. Obviously, therefore, the sieges of Saketa and 
Madhyamika by the Yavana king took place when Patanjali lived. Saketa is generally identified 
with Oudh, and Madhyamika with Nagari, now an obscure village, six miles to the north of Chitod, 
Udaipur State*. Now, the Greek prince, who is identified with this Yavana conqueror, is Menander®, 
who, according to Strabo, penetrated to ‘Isamus ’ (Jumna) and subjugated Patalene (the Indus 
Delta) and Saraostos (Sunishtra, i.e,, Kathiawad), This statement is corroborated by the curious 
observation of the author of the Periplus (circa 89 A.D.) that the coins of Menander and Apol- 
lodotns were current in his time at the port of Barygaza (Bharukachha, i,e,, Broach). Even to this 

1 JSp. Ind.i Yol. II, pp, 453-4. ® Smitli’s JEatdy Sistory of India, p. 173, 

5 Atite, Vol. IV, p. 245. * Smith’s Early Siatory of India, pp. 187, 189 and 204. 

® Mr, T. A. Smith also adopts this view. But I think that the Yavana king, contemporaneous with Patafijali 
was Demetrius. I hold with Percy Gardner that Menander flourished circa 110 B. C. ( British Mus&wm Catalogue of 
Qreeh and Scythw Kings of India, Introd. p. xxxiii ) or perhaps even a little later. This agrees with the 
statement of the author of the Periplus (c Vfa 89 A.D.) that the coins of Apollodotus and Menandei^ were in 
circulation in his time in Barygaza, i.e,. Broach (Ante, Vol. VIII, p. 143). This also shows that one was the 
immediate successor of the other. This agrees with the fact that wherever the coins of Menander are found, the 
coins of Apollodotus are also found. But the reference to the Yavana king by Patanjali shows that his conquest 
were ephemeral, and the Greek power certainly did not last for two oonseoutive reigns. 
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day his coins are found in K.athijlwdd in the south and as far as the Jamna in the east. On the 
obverse of his coins is the legend, Basileus Suthros Menandros, in Greek language and characters, 
and on the reverse the legend Mahdt djasa Tradarasa Menamdrasa m the Vkli language and the 
ancient Bnllimi characters®. One is the exact translation of the other. Now, we have a Pali work 
entitled Milinda-panho (Queries of Milinda), in which Milinda is spoken of as a Yavaiia king 
and also as having been converted to Buddhism after a very long and interesting discussion, by the 
Buddhist Doctor Nagaseua^ This Milinda has been commonly identified wdth Menander. The 
statement of the Pali work is corroborated by a coin of Menander, which bears the wheel of the law 
(dharma-chahra)^, the symbol of Buddhism, and which conjoins, with his name in the legend, the epi- 
thet dharmiha (i.e„ dhdnnika) an essentially Buddhist expression, instead of the usual title tradara. 
So dear became Menander to the Buddhists that, according to a legend mentioned by Plutarch, no 
less than seven cities fought after bis death for his ashes®. 

Let us now see how private individuals from amongst the Yavanas were 'disposed towards 
Buddhism. In inscriptions of the caves of West India, we find Yavanas frequently mentioned as 
making gifts in connection with Buddhist stCi^as and monasteries. In the Kaiii caves near Poona 
we have the following^® : — 

1 . 

[The gift {vi%^ a pillar of a Yavana from Dhenukakafca (named) Simbadhayya.] 

2 . 

[(The gift) of a Yavana (named) Dhaiiima from Dhenukakata.] 

Now, these Yavanas are from Dhenukakata, and the names of both are Hindu. Simbadhayya 
corresponds to Simhadhairya, and, that Dhamma corresponds to Dharma, goes without saying. 

The following inscriptions from the Junnar caves are worthy of note^^ ; — 

1. t 

[Two cisterns,— the religious benefaction of the Yavana Irila of (r.e., belonging to) the Gartas.] 

[The dining hall,— the religious benefaction to the Saihgha of the Yavana Chita of (^^e., 
belonging to) the Gartas.] 

3 . 

[The door of an interior apartment,— the religious benefaction of the Y'avana Chamda.] 

Of these Yavana names, only Irila appears to be foreign. Chita corresponds to Chitra, and 
Chamda to Chandra, both undoubtedly Hindu names. 

There is only one Yavana inscription in the Nasik caves^^, pt runs thus : 

&c,, &c. 


[This dwelling (was granted) by the religious-souled Indragnidatta, son of Dharmadeva, a 
Yavana, a northerner and a resident of Dattamitra.j 

Now, the owner of this cave-dwelling is a Yavana, Le„ Greek. But his name is Indnlgnidatta 
and Ms father's, Dharmadeva, both decidedly Hindu names. He is a resident of Dattamitra, a 
town, according to the Mahdbhdshja, in Sauvira, contiguous to modern Sind and supposed to have 
been founded by the Greek prince Demetrius^®. 


i Smith’s Qatalogm ef the Coins in the Indian Mtiseum^ Calcutta, VoL I, p. 22 fe. 


^ Backed Boohs of the East, Vols. XXXV and XXXVI. 

9 Ariana Antlqua, p. 283; Ante, Vol. VIII, p. 837. 
u Arch, Bwrv, West. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 92 ff., Nos. 5, 8, 18* 
Trans, Inter. Cong, Or, for 1874, p. 34.5. 


® Ante, Vol. XXXIX, p. 430. 
i« JEp. Ind., Vol. VII, pp. 53 and 65. 
« Bp. 2nd., Vol. nil, p. 90. 
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What are the facts then ? The West Indian caye inscriptions give ns names of certain private 
Yavana or G-reek individuals, who made gifts to the Buddhist chaityaB and monasteries and 
consequently were unquestionably Buddhists. And not only did they embrace Buddhism, but 
all except one borrowed Hindu names also ; in short, ii the word Yavana had not been men- 
tioned in these inscriptions, their foreign extraction would have remained undetected. 

For a long while the antiquarians were under the impression that the Greeks had become Bud- 
dhists only and that none of them had embraced Hinduism. But this impression is now proved 
erroneous by the discovery of a pillar inscription of about the second century B.C, and found at Bes- 
nagar in the Gwalior territory in MrilwfV^. It records the erection of a garuda-dkvaja in honour of 
Yflsudeva, god of gods, by Heliodora, son of Diya, come from the king Antalikita (Antialkidas) to the 
court of the king Bhagabhadra. Heliodora is called a Favana~duta, i.e., a Greek ambassador, and 
his and his father’s name, Heliodora and Diya, undoubtedly correspond to the Greek Helio- 
doros and Dion. The very fact that he erected a garuda column shows that, though a Greek, he 
had become a Hindu and a Vaishnava ; and if any doubt is still entertained, it is completely 
set at rest by the fact that he is actually styled BMgavata in the inscription. 

So far with regard to the Yavana or Greek princes and private individuals. The Yavanas 
were succeeded by the Saka kings, who also were foreigners. The Imperial dynasty was reigning 
in the Panjab and eastern parts of Afghanistan, but their might had overshadowed the northern, 
central and western parts of India also.^^ The remoter provinces of the kingdom were governed by 
its viceroys called Zshatrapas, i.e., Satraps, who, however, before long, succeeded in setting aside 
the suzerain power and declaring their independence. One such Kshatrapa family was settled 
round about Takshasila, the Greek Taxila, which was identified by Cunningham with Shahdheri 
in the Pan jab, and another at Mathurji. A third held sway over Kafchiawad and Malwa, and a 
fourth over the Dekkan. Now, it is all but certain that most of the members of the imperial Saka 
dynasty were Buddhists. Thus Spalirises, Azas, and Moas, the second, third, and sixth princes of 
this dynasty, and Spalahores and Spalgadames style themselves on their coins dliramikat i.e., dhdr* 
miha, an expression, which, as said above, is peculiarly Buddhistic.^® Their coins also bear the 
symbol of a wheel, which reminds us of the Buddhist dhanna’chahra. Of the Kshatrapa families, 
two were converts to Buddhism. The well-known Mathura Lion- capital inscription^^ records the 
erection of a siupa over a relic of Buddha by Nadasi-kasa, wife of the Mahakshatrapa Rajula, and 
the various benefactions connected therewith by the other members of his family such as Abfihola, 
Hayuara, Hana and so forth. The Mahakshatrapa Rajula here referred to ruled over eastern 
Panjab, north-east Rajputana and the province round about Mathura. There was another Kshatrapa 

Jour. B. As. 8oe. for 1909, p. 1089; Jour, Bomb, As. 8oc., Yol. XXIIL, p, 104. 

^6 Mr. Smith speaks of this family of kings as an Indo-Parthian dynasty, probably because some of them hear 
Iranio names. But if many foreign kings, as we know, adopted Hindu names, there is no wonder that some of 
these §aka kings assumed Iranio names. The very fact that they have such names as Moas and Azas amongst 
them, which are believed to be Scythian, shows that they are Indo-Soythian, and not Indo-Parthian. Their ^aka 
extraction is indicated, I think, by the mention of Sakastana in the MathurS Lion-capital made with patriotic 
feelings. In spite of what some scholars have said to the contrary, I maintain with Mr, P. W. Thomas {Bp. Ind,^ 
Yol. IX., p. 139) that it refers to the “country of Sakas,” which perhaps in those days did not merely designate 
the modern Sistan, but included the Indo-Skythia referred to by the author of the Periplns and Ptolemy. Gondo- 
phares^ dynasty, however, was, in all likelihood, Indo-Parthian, as there is not a single Scythian name therein, 
I still stick to my old view regarding the order of succession of this Saka dynasty founded hy Y'onones. I also 
stick to my -view that the Mathurd date 72 of Sod^sa, the Taxila date 78 of Patika, the Takht-i-Bahi date 103 of 
Gondophares, and the Panjtar date 123 of a Gushana prince, whose name is lost, are years of one and the same era. 
But I am now inclined to refer them all to the Vikrama era. The dates of Kanishka and his successors I would 
now refer to the &aka era. This is not the place to discuss this subject but I shall seize an early opportunity 
of advancing arguments in support of these views. 

16 Ante, Yol, XXXII,, p. 429- 


Bp. Ind., Vol. IX., p. 141 ff. 
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family, as I liave said above, reigDing at Takshasila. One of the Kshatrapas of this family, 
called Kusulaka, was Liaka. And a copper-plate inscription found in the Panjdb describes his son 
Patika as raising a stupa over the relics oi the Buddha and making a grant of land for its upkeep. 

The other two Kshatrapa families were, however, followers of the Brahmanic religion. I have 
said above that one was holding Kafchiawad and Malwa and the other the Dekkan. The inscrip- 
tions of this last Kshatrapa family are found in the Nasik, Karlt, and Junnar caves. A part of an 
inscription relating to them at Nasik may be quoted as follows^® i 



JT^TTH STgRmnT^sT &c., &c. 

The donor referred to in this inscription is Ushavadata, ^.6., ^-ishabhadatta or Yrishabhadatta. 
His wife’s name, as given in another Nasik inscription, is Samghamita, ?>., Sahghamitra. 
Both of these are indisputably Hindu names. But in a third Nasik inscription we are distinctly told 
that he was a Saka.^^ His foreign origin is also indicated by the names of his father and father-in- 
law. The former is called Dintka and the latter Nahapana, as will be seen from the inscription 
just quoted. It will easily be admitted that neither Dinika nor Nahapana is an Indian, i.e., 
Hindu, name. Nahapana again is styled a Kshatrapa, and is said to be of the Kshaharata family, 
Kshaharata is a non-Hindu name. And Kshatrapa also is not a Sanskrit word ; at any rate, it is 
unknown to Sanskrit literature. It is the Sanskritised form of the old Persian title Kshatrapdvan, 
which has been anglicised into Satrap. All these things nnmistakably point to the alien origin of 
Ushavadata and, in particular, to his having been a Saka, though his and his wife’s names are dis- 
tinctly Hindu, Now let us see what the remainder of the inscription tells us. Rishabhadatta is 
called in-go4ata-sahasra’da^ the giver of three hundred thousand kine. He is further spoken 
of as having granted sixteen villages to the gods and Briihmanas. He is also stated to have furnish- 
ed eight Brahmanas with the means of marriage at the holy place Prabhfea, Somn^th-Pattan 
in Kathi^wad, in other words, he incurred the merit of accomplishing eight Brahmana marri- 
ages. And, to crown the whole, he is said to have been anuvarshath Brdhmana-sata-sdhasri^^bhojd-^ 
payitdy i.e,, to have annually fed one hundred thousand Brahmaiaas. This reminds us, as Dr. 
Bhandarkar has aptly said , 20 of the grand feast given, not many years ago, to Brahmanas by the 
late Maharaja Sindhia of Gwalior. These charities undoubtedly stamp Ushavadata as a very 
staunch adherent of the Brahmanical religion. Yet in origin he was a Saka and, therefore, a 
foreigner ! 

The rule of this Kshatrapa family, called Kshaharata, over the Dekkan did not last for a long 
time. It was speedily overthrown by Gautamiputra Sitakarni and his son, Vasishthiputra Pulu- 
mayi, of the Satavahana or S^livShana dynasty. Another Kshatrapa family, I have said, ruled 
over Kilthiawad and Malwa. Its capital was Ujjain. It produced no less than nineteen rulers 
and its sway endured for no less than 270 years up to A.D. 388. The founder of this family was 
Chashtana and his father was Ghsamotika, both indubitably foreign names. But the names of 
all his successors are Hindu, e.g., the son of Chashtana himself was Jayadaman, his son was Rud- 
radaman. Though perhaps the ending ddman may be supposed, as Prof. Rap son says, to be 
the same as the suffix in such names as Spalgadames and so forth , 21 the first components 
such as Jaya- and Rudra-, are unquestionably Hindu. About this Rudrad^man his rock-inscription 
at Jun^adh says^^;— 

>TrrT— 

W Hp. Ind., Tol. Till., p. 78. i> JUd., pp. 85-6. 

Catalogue of Indian Coins, Introd., p. cv. 


20 Mrly History of the Behikan, p. 41. 
22 Bp. Ind., Vol. VIII., p. 44. 1. 13. 
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(Who has obtained profuse fame by studying and remembering, by the knowledge and prac- 
^ tice of grammar, music, logic and other great lores.) 

Eudradaman thus not only bore a Hindu name but had also made himself thoroughly conver- 
sant with Hindu sciences. But he was by origin a stranger ! So perfectly Hinduised these Saka 
Kshatrapa families had become that the other royal Hindu families did not think it polluting or 
degrading to contract matrimonial alliances with them. The Satavahana dynasty, whose other 
variant SalivAhana is so well-known to the people of MahMshtra, and whose Hindu origin is in- 
controvertible, was thus connected with this Kshatrapa family. A Kanherf cave inscription says^a t 

“-I ^ ^f^T^iTTSf^iPT^r^TJ' 

§: 

[ n ] 

The inscription records the gift of one Safeeraka, the minister of a certain queen, whose 
name is lost. But she is said to have been the wife of Y^sishthlpufcra Sri-Safcakarni, a Satavahana 
king, and daughter of a Maha-Kshatrapa called Bu(dra). This Eudra. has rightly been supposed 
to be Eudradaman by the late Dr. Btihler. Here then we-hnd that a Satavahana prince named 
Vasisbfchiputra Sfi-Safcakarni, who, as shown by me elsewbere^^, was the- second son of Gautamt- 
putra Satakarni, the exterminator of the Kshaharata Kshatrapa. family, had actually been married 
to a daughter of the Maha-Kshatrapa- Rudradaman. These Saka kings had thus become so 
thoroughly Hinduised that another Hindu royal dynasty had no scruples whatever, social or 
religious, in entering into matrimonial relationship with them. 

Let us now see what the predilections of private Saka individuals were. At Nasik, there 
are two cave inscriptions which speak of their benefactions* One is as follows^s : 

itf^ ^ # 

The inscription records the gift of a. dwelling cave and two cisterns by Vudbika, z. e., Vriddhi- 
ka, son of Visbnudatta, a Saka. and. a resident of Dasapura, i. e., Mandasaurin the Gwalior State. 
The names Yriddbika and Vishpudatta are Hindu, and both would have passed for Hindus, if their 
Saka extraction had not been specified. The other inscription refers itself to> the reign of a king 
called Isvarasena, and then. runs as folio ws^^: 

iflwi 


The inscription records the gift of a permanent endowment for procuringmedioine to the sick, 
by one Vishnudattfi, She is called an npdszkd, a female Buddhist lay-worshipper. She is styled 
Sakanika, and is stated to have been the daughter of a Saka called Agnivarman; She was the 
wife of a Ganapaka Rebhila and mother of a Ganapaka- Yisvavarman* Ko-w, itis worthy of note 
that Yishgudatta’s father is called Saka Agnivarman. He was,. therefore, a Saka. But his name, 
viz, Agnivarman, is distinctly Hindu, and what is- strange is that, as the ending suffix varman 
shows, he was at that time looked upon as a Kshatriya. Ganapaka toO) like Saka, must have been 
a tribal name, but we have no means of determining whether it was- the name of an indigenous or 
foreign tribe. Being the daughter of a Saka, Yishnudatta is called a Sakanika; though married 
to a Ganapaka. This reminds us of the present Rajput princesses, who are known at their 


25 ArGh. Surv. West, Ind,, Vol. V., p. 78. . 
w i??. Ind„ Vol. VIH.i P. 95. 


2* /oMJ*. BcmK A$^ Soe., Yoh XSIIL, pp. 72-3. 
*5 p, 83, 
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husband-cVieEs* homes by the tribal name of tbeir father. Thus the ruling dynasty of Jodhpur 
is Eathod, but the first queen of the present Mahsiraja is styled Hadiil, i. e„ the daughter of 
a Eada, a sub-division of the Ohohans, to which belongs the Bundi family from which she has 
sprung. 

Almost synchronous with the Sakas were the Abhlras, another foreign horde, which made 
incursions into India both south and east, and gave their name to the provinces where they settled. 
We have thus a tract of land in the United Provinces called Ahraura, which is a corruption of the 
Sanskrit AbhiravaUka. There is another province nob far from Jhansi, doubtless called Ahirwslr 
after the Ahirs established there. The Abhtras carried their arms even so far south as the 
Dekkan. The Purdnaa are unanimous in saying that after the Andhrabhrityas the Dekkan was 
held by the Abhtras, and quite in consonance with this, an inscription has been found at Nasik, 
which is dated in the reign of an Abhira king. Now that the Abhtras are foreigners is indubi- 
table. Both in the Yishmpurdna and the Musalaparvan of the MahdbJidrata^^ they are brand- 
ed as dasyus or banditti and mlechchhas or foreigners, in the story which says that Arjona, after 
he had cremated the dead bodies of Krishna and Balarama in Dvaraka, was proceeding with the 
Yadava widowed females to Mathura through the Panjab, when he was waylaid by these Abhtras 
and deprived of his treasures and beautiful women. But like all other tribes, most of them soon 
gave up their predatory habits, though these were not altogether unknown even so late as the 9th 
century A. D. Thus an inscription27 found at Ghatiyala, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur, and 
on a pillar erected by Kakkuka, a prince of the feudatory Pratihara dynasty, and dated V.. E. 
918, contains the following verse : 

Here we are told that the village of Rohinsakfipaka, i. e., Gha{iyala, had become desolate, and 
unworthy of habitation for the good people in consequence of the Abhtras. The Abhtras of the 
present day, however, are free from these predatory instincts. The inscription at Nasik just 
alluded to, is the same as that which specifies the grant of the Sakanika Vishnudatfca. The firet 
three lines of it, with which alone we are here concerned, are r— 

\ Pr- 

This record is dated in the reign of the king Msidbariputra Uvarasena, son of Sivadatta , 
Both Is varasena and Sivadatta are called Abhiras, and yet tbeir names are distinctly Hindu, 
And what is more interesting is that t^varasena is here called also by his metronymic, viz,, 
Madhariputra, just as all the Kshatriyas of the time are in the cave inscriptions. At Gundfi in 
K&thi&wdd another Abhira inscription has been found^. This is dated [Saka] 102 = 180 A. D., 
and refers itself to the reign of the MahSkshatrapa Rudrasixhha, son of Budradaman. It speaks 
of a grant made by the sen dpati or commander-in-chief of the name of Budrabhuti, son of the 
sendpaii Bfihaka. Herein Budrabhuti is called an Abhira, but his name, it need scarcely be 
added, is unmistakably Hindu. 

The Abhtras are, no doubt, the same as the Abirs of the present day, who are spread as far 
east as BengS*! and as far south as the Dekkan. Most of them are cowherds, but some have pur- 
sued other callings also, and are distinguished in some places from other persons of these call- 
ings by the distinctive appellation of Ahir. Thus we have simple Sonars and Abir Son&rs, 
simple Sutira and Abir SutSrs - and so forth, existing side by in Khslndesh. Abhira Brab- 

M Vit1v(j,upwr&ita, athSaY aJhy&jfo SSj-XisalaparvuM, adhjfSya vU. 

*rj^.Tnd.,rcl IX., p. 280, 


X.,p, 1S7. 
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manas are also reported to be e:sisting in Kbandesb, Gujarat and Rajputana^^. The Ahirs were 
such an important tribe that thejj gave rise to a separate dialect. Thus in Khandesh their 
dialect is known as Ahiraoi, which, though on the whole resembling the Marathi ol that district, 
has peculiarities of its own to such an extent as to be recognised as a separate dialect. The Ahirs 
of Kathiawad and Kachh also have their own Gujarati dialect. In olden times also the dialect of 
the Abhiras was not unknown, and it is distinctly referred to by Dandin in his Kdvyddarsa* 

After the 'Sakas, the Kushanas wielded imperial power over northern India. The first prince 
of this dynasty was Knjnla-Kadphises. In the legends of his coins he is styled saclia-dhamma-thita^ 
i, e., satya-dhanna-sthita. He thus appears to have been a Buddhisl^o. * His successor was 
Wema-Kadpliises, who was, without doubt, a follower of the Brahmanic religion, and; in parti- 
cular, a devotee of Siva. The legend on the reverse of his coins is maharajasa rajadirajasa sarra- 
loga-isvarasa mahisvarasa Wima^Kathphisasa iratarsa^^. Here the word malusvarasa may possibly 
stand for the Sanskrit mdhesvarasya, i, e., ‘‘ of a devotee of Mahesvara (Siva).” But that he was 
a Saiva is placed beyond all doubt by the fact that the reverses of his coins bear the image of 
Nandiu, sometimes accompanied by a figure holding a trident and a tiger skin, doubtless 

Siva. He was succeeded by Kaiiisbka, Huvisbka and Yasudeva, though perhaps not of his 
lineage. And though on their coins the figures of the Greek and Iranian deities are found, those 
of the Hindu divinities are not w^anting. Thus the coins of Kanishka bear the figure of the 
Buddha, both in the sitting and standing posture. And, in fact, it is on his coins only that we 
for the first time find the Buddha actually figured. This may be regarded as evidence of the 
truth of what the northern Buddhists assert as to Kanishka being tlieir patron. During his 
regime and under his auspices a conference of monks was convened to settle the Buddhist 
canon again, and it was at this time that the Mahlj^na school of Buddhism assumed a definite 
form. On the coins of his successors occur the figures of “ Skando (Skanda), ‘^Mahaseno 
(Mah^sena), “ Komaro” (Kumara), ‘^Eizago” (Visakha) and “Oesho” (Siva), — all from the 
Brahmanic pantheon. That these Kushana kings are foreigners is indisputable. The names 
Kujula'Kadphises, Wema-Kadpbises, Kanishka and Huvishka by no means sound Indian. The 
numismatists are at one in saying that the costume of these kings, as determined from their 
coins, is Turki and their features Mongolian. And yet we find them doing homage to the 
Hindu divinities I 

The well-known Maga or SakadvSpi Br^hmanas^s must be assigned to about this period. 
An inscription stone of Saka 1059 = 1137-38 A.D. has been found at Govindpur^s in the Nawada 
sub-division of the Gayii District, Bengal, which begins with the following stanza, descriptive of this 
community ; — 

Translation. 

Hail to that gem of the three worlds, the divine Aruna, whose presence sanctifies the milk- 
ocean- encircled Sakadvipa, ' where the Brahmanas are named Magas 1 There a race of twice-born 
(sprang) from the sun’s own body, grazed by the lathe, whom Samba himself brought hither- 
Glorious are they, honoured in the world ! 

^ Wilson’s Indim Caste, Tol. II., pp. 25, 120, 177. Aife?, Vol. XXSII, p. 429. 

SI Smith’s Catalogue of the coins in the Indian CalevMa, p. 68. 

The late Professor Weher has written a learned paper on Magas, but I am sorry to say that it has been a 
sealed book to me, as I do not know German and could not induce anybody to translate it forme. 

ss JSp. Iwd., Yol. IL, p. 330 

8* Compare hhrami-Ukhitadanor^ of the text with ^^kadvife hhramirh hritvCi rdpajh mrvartltal1^ mama of the 
Shavishya-purdnat Brdhmaparvant Cap. 129, v. 13. 
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Bat a detailed account of these Magas is given in the Bhavishya’jpurdna^^. Therein they are 
said to have sprung from the union of Sdrya and Nakshubha, daughter of the sage Rijihva, belong- 
ing to the Mihira gotra. The account here is rather involved and not quite lucid. But the main 
points are clear enough. She had a son named Jarasabda according to one manuscript, but Jarasasta 
according to another. He Tvas the originator of the Maga Brahmanas. They were originally 
dwelling in the Sakadvipa, but were brought into Jambudvtpa, it is said, by Samba, son of Krishna, 
Samba was suffering from white leprosy, and Njlrada advised him to erect a temple of Surya on the 
river Chandrabhaga in order that he might be cured of his disease. This was accordingly built-^^, 
but no Brahmanas undertook to perform the duties of pujdrts. Thereupon on the advice of Gaura- 
mukha, Samba set out for Sakadvipa, and brought ten Maga families. Various details are further 
given of these Brahmacias. But it is sufficient here to note that they were also called Bhojakas and 
that they wore round their waist what is called an avyahga, which was originally the skin of the 
serpent-god Yasuki. A little reflection will tell us that these Magas are no other than the Magi of 
old Persia, who were the priestly class there. The name of their originator, we have seen, was 
Jarasasta, which bears a close correspondence in sound to Jaratusta (Zoroaster). Avyahga again is 
the Indian form of the Avesta word AiwydSnghan, The gotra of the grandfather of Jarasasta, as 
we have seen, is Mihira, which again is the Sanskritised form of the old Persian word Mihr. 

We have already seen that Magas are mentioned in the Govindpur stone inscription of 1137 
A. D. But an earlier epigraphic reference to them is to be found in the Ghafciyala inscription of 
Kakkuka dated 918 V.E. = 861 A.D. The text of the inscription is therein said to have been 
drawn up by the Maga Matriravi. Variihamihira (oirca 505 A.D.) in his Brihatsamhitd, Cap. lx, 
7,19, speaks of the Magas as the proper persons to install and consecrate the image of Surya. To 
about this time (550 A.D.) belongs the manuscript found in Nepal, in which, it is said, that in 
the Kaliyuga, Magas and Brahmanas would be regarded as of the same statu Again, it is 
worthy of note that a short account of 'Sakadvipa together with its population, including Magas, 
occurs in the Mahdbhdrata, BMshmaparvan, Cap. xi^®. This may be an interpolation, but it must 
be remembered that the epic acquired its present character by about 450 A.D.^^, and consequently 
Magas must be supposed to have come into India before the middle of the fifth century, I tiiink 
they came with Kanishka^® {circa 78 A.D.), who appears to have been the first Indo-Scythian prince 
that had espoused the Avestic faith^^. What is specially noticeable in this connection is that it is on 
his coins that the name and figure of the deity Mihira for the first time are met with. Mihira was a 
form of the god Surya, was the name of Rijihva, grandfather of Jarasasta, and is even now an epithet 
borne by many 'Sffitadvipl Brahmanas. Magas, in all probability, first came into India with 
Kanisbka as his Avestic priests. 

Such was the origin of Maga Brahmanas. Yet how thoroughly they had imbibed Hindu faith 
and literature! The Govindpur inscription referred to above speaks of one Gahgadhara as having 
built a tank. He was also the composer of the inscription. He gives us a short description of his 


Br6,hma:parvan, Caps. 139-42, In some MSS. instead of Nakshubha we have Nikshubh&, and instead of 
■Rijihva, Sujihva or Rijvfihya. So also some MSS. have Jalagambu or Jarasabda instead of Jarasasta. 

36 Ohanarabh4gA is a name of the river Chenlib, and the temple was built at Muit4n, one of whose names is 
feSmhapura j the place, where the image is installed, is called Mitravana in the Bhavishya-^gur For further de- 
tails, see Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, Vol. I., p. 232 ff. 

ST Broceedings of the Bengal Asiatic Society for 1902, p. 3, 

36 Tiie same verses are repeated in the Bhavishya^gurdy,a, Br&hmaparvan, Cap. 139, v, 74 ff. 

3^ According to Professor Maodonell, the epic acquired its present character by about 350 A.D. (A Bistoru of 
Sanskrit Literature, p. 287). But the mention of Hfina in it requires ns, I think, to assign it to 450 A. D. 

^ « I have now come to regard that Kanishka, in all likelihood, flourished about this time and that he was the 

originator of the era, which was afterwards known at ^oJcMla 
Ante, Yol. XYIL, p. 89 ff. 
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relatives, from which it appears that his was a poetic family. His father, Manoratha, is styled nutana 
Kalidasa, and his grandfather Chalcrapaui is compared to Valmiki. Many others are praised more 
or less for their poetic talents. His is not a mere empty praise because they were his relatives, for 
the work Sadxihii-harimmnia of Srtdharadasa (1205 A.D.), an anthology culled chiefly from 
Bengal poets, ^2 makes mention of no less than six of these (including him) and cites their verses 
also. Nay, Varahamihira, one of the most celebrated astronomers of India, appears to have been a 
Maga Brahmana, Bhaftotpala, who has commented on his works, tells us that he was a Magadha 
Brahmana>3 Magadha here does not, I think, mean an inhabitant of Magadha, but a Maga himself. 
The Bhavishya-purdm distinctly tells us that dhydijanii te yasmdt iena te Magadhdh smritdhM 

This is corroborated by his and his father’s names, vis,, Varahamihira and Adityadasa, one of 
whose components is a name of Surya. 

In the Jodhpur State there is a class of BrahmaigLas known as Sevak and also Bhojak, most 
of whom are religious dependents of the OsvalSravaks. They call themselves Sakadvipi Brahmanas, 
and keep images of Surya in their houses, which they worship on Sundays, when they eat once 
only .^5 Formerly they used to wear a necklace resembling the cast-off skin of a serpent, no doubt 
corresponding to the avyahga, which was supposed to be the cast-off skin of Vasuki. But this 
practice has recently fallen into desuetude.^® The Parusari Brahmanas of Pushkar were also origin- 
ally known as Sevaks and Sfikadvipi Brahmanas. At any rate they were so known till the time- of 
the Jaipur king Jayasiraha 11.^7 ^he Sevaks say that their caste people are called Sakadvipi in the 
east, Sitapatri in the south, and Pande round about Delhi and Agra. puj an $ of the temples of 

Jagadtsa and Jvalamukhi in north India are, it is said, Sakadvipi Brahmanas. 

After the overthrow of the Kushauas, the Haihayas poured into India. The Harivmhsa and 
the Vishnihpurdna^^ state that they seize! the kingdom of the indigenous Indian king Bahu 
and that they were assisted in this expedition by the Sakas, Yavanas, Paradas, Kambojas, Pahlavas 
and Khasas. Bahu retired to a forest and killed himself. One of his wives, who was pregnant at 
that time, went to the hermitage of Anrva-Bhargava, and was there delivered of a son called Sagara. 
The latter, in course of time, learnt the use of various miraculous weapons from the former, and made 
a fearful slaughter of the Haihayas. He then turned his arms against the Sakas, Yavanas, etc., but 
the sage Vasishtha intervened, and Sagara had to content himself with depriving them of the true 
religion and degrading them as Kshatriyas. Now, as the Haihayas are here classed with Sakas, 
Yavanas, Paradas, * Kambojas and so forth, there can be little doubt that they were regarded as 
xnlechchhcis, i.e., foreigners, at about the close of the fourth century A..D., when the HaHvatilia was 
composed. It does not seem difficult to determine which part of India they held. In the AnuM- 
sana-parvan of the Mahdbhdrata and also in the Harivauisa,^^ we are informed that the thousand^ 
armed Haiyaya king Kartwirya-Aijuna reigned over the whole earth at Mahishmati, which, I 
think, has been rightly identified by Dr. Fleet with Mandhata- in the Central Provinces. 

Kalachuris of Central Provinces in many of their inscriptions call themselves Haihayas, and 
trace their lineage to Kartavirya.5<> They were probably a sept of the Haihayas., Their power, how- 
ever, does not date earlier than circa 875 A.D. A branch of this family went to western India, and 
established itself at Kalyad, under the leadership of Bijjala, by supplanting the Ohnlukya dynasty .si 

42 Zeit. Deutschen Morg, Gt&s., Yol. XXSVl, p. 511. 

43 Colebrooke's MisceUcLieotis Eisays, Yol. II., p. 477, note. ** BrUma2)Cirvan, Gap. Il7., v. 55. 

45 Cmsus Report of ike Jodhpur Btate (Hindi}, for 1891, Vol III., p. 320 ff, 

46 For this information I am indebted to Munsbi Bevipraead of J odhpnr. 

4T I owe this information to Pandit Ganrishantar O jha of Ajmer. 

48 Sarivatiisa (Bengal) vs. 764-776 ; VUhnu-ptir&na, arfiia iv, Cap. 3, v. 16 

49 AmMsanaparvan, adydya, 153, v. 3 ; Marivamia, v. 1868. 

50 JSp. Ind., Tol. I., pp. 37, 283 ; Vol II., p. 5 ; Vide also ante, Vol. XII., pp. 253, 268. 

51 Ronibay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. II., p. 225 ff. ani p. 46.3 ff. 
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This is seen from the fact that the formal preambles of their records always style them “lord of 

Kfilahjara, the best of towns.” Kalahjara is unquestionably the celebrated hill-fort Killinjar in the 
Banda District, Bundeikhand, in the United Provinces, in the very heart of the territory of these 
Kalachuris. But the earliest Kalachuri family, of which records have been found and which appears 
to be the imperial dynasty, was that ruling over the Nasik and Khandesh districts, Gujarat and 
Mfilwa, and reigning in all likelihood at Mahisbmatt. One copper-plate grant of this dynasty has 
been found at Abhon in the Nasik district, and is dated in the year 347 (595 A.D.) in the reign 
of Katachchuri king Saukaragana.52 The grant was issued by the Kalachuri prince when he was at 
Ujjayani, Another was discovered at Sarsavni®® in the Ptidra sub-division of the Baroda State? 
is dated in the year 361 (G09- 10 A.D.), and refers itself to the reign of Bu Idharaja, who is no 
doubt the same as the Kalatsiiri prince of that name represented in the Mahakuta pillar inscrip- 
tion to have been defeated by the Chalukya prince Mahgalesa.54 Besides the Kalachuris, there 
appear to be some chieftains, at any rate in southern India, who were known simply as Haihayas. 
Thus in the time of the late Chalukya prince Somesvara I., one of his feudatories, was the 
Malidmmdalesvara Eevarasa, with the title of “ lord of Mahishmati, the best of towns,” and 
described as belonging to the family of Kartavirya.^® During the regime of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya VL, a portion of the Nizamis Dominions round about Kammarawiidi was governed 
by his feudatory Yunemarasa, with the title of “ lord of Miihishmatl, the best of towns, ” and 
belonging to the Ahihaya-vamsa.®® Similarly, a feudatory of the Chalukya sovereign, Perma- 
Jagadekamalla II, was one Revarasa wdih the same title and pertaining to the same family.^ 
The Ahihaya vaiiisa here referred to must undoubtedly be the same as Haihaya, as is clearly 
proved by the mention of Mfiliishmati, the old capital of the Haihayas. 

All the records of the Kalachuri dynasties, whether of Ohedi, Ratanpur or Gujarat- 
Malwa, are dated in an era, of their own. This era is also employed by princes of other 
dynasties such as the Uchchhakalpa, Traikutaka®® and so forth, who were in all probability 
their feudatories. The epoch of this era is A.D. 249, when, therefore, the power of the 
Haihayas must be supposed to have been firmly established. The legends of Parasurama 
freeing the earth of the Kshatriyas are too well-known to be. repeated here. But if we read 
between the lines, we find that he bore a grudge only against the Haihayas, with whose slaughter 
he was chiefly concerned. Parasurama is, in the Mahdhhdrata, represented as residing in the 
Mahendra mountain, and in the Jiarivmhsa in the Sahya, And if there is a grain of truth in 
the legends, what they perhaps imply is that Parasurama, or some Brahmana hero in the south, 
put an effectual stop to the farther incursions and encroachments of the Haihayas, who wanted 
to occupy southern India. 

Traces of the name Kalachuri are still found amongst the Marfithas®® and Rajpfits of the 
Central Provinces. The Kayastha Prabhus^® of Maharashtra at any rate claim descent - from 
Sahasrarjuna. There is a sept of the Suryavansi Rajpfits in Bihar called Harihobans,®! who 
appear to be the same as Haihayavans. There are Hayobansas also in the United Provinces.®^ 

After the power of the Kushanas was overthrown and that of the Guptas established, 
India enjoyed respite for about two centuries. It was during the first half of the 6th century 
that the Htujas penetrated into India with the allied tribes Gurjaras, Maitiakas and so forth, 

Up. Ind., Voi; IX., p. 297 ff. « Ibid Vol. VI., p. 297 ff. « Vol. XIX. pp, 17-18 

56 Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. 11., p. 439. Jbid. p. 451. 67 Xbid., p. 457. 

5^ The Traikutakaa were probably not feudatories, as they seem to hare struck coins j but were a sept of the 
TTaihayas, like the Kalachuris. 

MBirje’a WU are (he Mar&th&s ? p. 108. ^^Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. XIII., Pt. I, p. 87. 

61 Risley’s The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Vol. T., p. 317. 

62Elliot’s The Races of the N. W. Proomees of Mia, Vol. I., p. 128. 
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eclipsed the Gupta power, and occupied northern and central India. The two Huna soTereigns, 
whose names ha7e been preserved, are Toramana and his son Mihiraknla.^^ Both these names 
are non-Indian. Mihiraknla no doubt apparently looks like a Hindu name, but is, in reality, the 
Sauskritised form of the Persian IMihrgnl Eose of the Sun.’’®’*' We do not know whether 
Toramana had become a Hindu, but certain it is that Mihiraknla had become a convert to 
Hinduism. On some of his coins we have, on the reverse, a bull — the emblem of Siva — with 
the legend jayatw vrishah^^' victorious be the bull Again, in a Mandasaur inscription, be is 
said to have bent his neck to none but Siva.®® This is an unmistakable indication of his 
having become a Hindu and adopted the worship of the god Siva. When he was defeated 
aud driven out of north and central India by the conjoint effort of Narasimhagupta-Baladitya 
in the east and Yasodharman in the west, he, according to the Rdj atarangint^ retired to Kashmir, 
established an empire there, and was the founder of the family, Huna of course, which for long 
held that country and were staunch adherents of Brahmanism. 

That the Hiiaas are Huns or White Ephthalites and consequently foreign barbarians is 
incontrovertible. And yet as early as the 11th century they had come to be regarded as 
Kshatriyas ; and an inscription informs us that a Ohedi king Yasahkarna married a Huna 
princess of the name of Ahalladevi. The Hunas have become so thoroughly Hinduised that 
they are looked upon as one of the thirty-six Eajput families believed to be genuine and pure. 
But so far as my inquiries go, they have no longer any separate existence as a clan like the 
Chaviius, Pavars and so forth. Huna is now-a-days found only as a family name in the Paiija.b, 
or as the name of a sub-division of such castes as Rebhari.®^ 

I have stated above that another foreign horde that came into India with the Huna was the 
Gfljar, which has been Sauskritised into Gurjara or Gdrjara. The modern province of Gujarat 
in the Bombay Presidency and the districts of Gujarat and Gujaranwala in the Panjab are no doubt 
called after the Gujaras, who came and settled there. The name Gujarat is not a corruption of 
Gurjara-rashtra as is too commonly supposed, but of Gnrjaratrli. In inscriptions of about the 
9fch century found near Jodhpur, a province called Gurjara tril is mentioned, and the Daulatpnra 
copper-plate grant of Bhoja I and a Killaujara inscription enable us to infer that it embraced 
at least the modern districts of Didwana and Parbatsar of the Jodhpur State.®® A fourth 
Gujanit Gurjaratra) is mentioned by Al-Biruni (A.D. 970-1031).®^ To the south-east of 
Kanauj, he says, lay Guzarat, the capital of which was Bazan, also known as Narayan, which 
is identified with Narayaupur in the north-easternmost part of the Jaipur territory. In fact, 
the Gujars still abound in this part of Jaipur, and the southern portion of the Alwar 
State* And this province was no doubt in old days held by a dynasty named Gurjara, 
Pratihara, as is shown by an inscription found at Rtijor.^o Therein Mathanadeva, a prince of 
this family, is represented to have granted the village of Yyfighrapataka to the god 
Laehchhukesvara named after his mother Lachchhuk^, The fields of this village, it is said 
were cultivated by the Gurjaras»— which shows that the Gujars had occupied and settled in that 
country in the 10th century at the latest. But it was in western E^jputana that they appear 
to have established themselves first. For, as informed by the Chinese pilgrim, Yuan-Chwang, 
who came to India in the earlier part of the seventh century, that part of Rajputana was 

63 Instfrs., by Fleet, pp. 159 and 162. Bombai/ Gfazetteer, Pt. I., p. 75, note 6. . 

65 Catalogtce of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by V. A. Smitli, p. 233. 

68 Gupta Inscrs,, by Fleet, p. 143. 6T Census Report of the Jodhpur State (Hindi), for 1891. Tol. III., p. 570. 

68 Jour, Bomb, As. Soc,, Vol. XXL, pp. 414-5. 

68 Al Btruni, by Saobau, Vol, I., p. 202 ; Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I., Pt. I., p. 520, ^6 Rp, Ind., Vol. III., p. 233, 
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known as tlie Kienclielo (t.e., Gurjara) country, with its capital at Pi-lo-mo-lo, Bhinm;!! in 
the Jaswantpura district, Jodhpur StateJi Ynan-Chwang tells ns that the king was looked 
upon as a Kshatrija. This is interesting because it shows that as early as the first half of the 
seventh century, i.e., about a century after their coming into India, the Gujars had become 
Hindus and actually acquired the rank of Kshatriyas. About the middle of the 8th century, 
they had extended their supremacy far beyond Eajputana, carried aims as far eastward as 
Bengal, and established themselves at Kanauj. They are commonly styled as the imperial 
Pratihara dynasty. They have been called Juzr kings by the Arab travellers and writers, 
Abu Zaid, Al MasMi and others, and are spoken of as constantly fighting with the 
Bashtrakutas in the southj^ This agrees with the allusions to the Gurjaras made in the 
Rashtrakuta records. If any further proof is needed to show that Pratiharas were Gujars, it 
is supplied by the phrase Gurjara-Pratihara itself, occurring in the Bajor inscription just 
referred to. The phrase must, of course, be interpreted to mean ''Pratiharas who were 
Gurjaras/' There can, therefore, be no doubt that the imperial Pratihara dynasty, reigning 
at Kanauj, were of the Gujar race. 

Gujars are still found in numbers in the Panjab, United Provinces, Bfijputaiia and Central 
India, but mostly as cultivators or cowherds. In the north-west of the Panjab, however, they are 
still “ a purely pastoral and almost nomad race, taking their herds up into the higher ranges in 
summer and descending with them into the valleys during the cold weather."'3 The Gujars are 
not, however, found in Gujarat of the Bombay Presidency, though there are unmistakable indica- 
tions of this tribe having been merged into the Hindu population there. Thus, we have Gujar and 
simple Vanias (traders), Gfijar and simple Sulars (carpenters), Gujar and simple Sonars (gold- 
smiths), Gujar and simple Kumbhars (potters), and Gujar and simple Salats (masons).^^ The 
first-mentioned of these castes are Gujars, who, taking to different callings, have formed separate 
castes. The Gujarat Kanbis or husbandmen are divided into the main sections, Lewas and Kadwas, 
and though here the name Gujar has not survived, there can be little doubt that they belong to the 
Gujar stock. For the husbandmen of Kbandesh belong to two main divisions, local and Gujar 
Kunbis. The latter include eight classes, two of which are these Lev as and Kaqwas. There is 
also a Brahmaiia caste called Gujar-Gaud, the members of which are found principally iu Bajputana. 
The conjoint name Gujar-Gaud means, I think. Gaud Brahmaiias of the Gujar race, z\e,, Brfdimanas 
of Gujar extraction originally settled in Gauda, which does not here denote Bengal but the province 
round about Thaiiesvar, as first pointed out by the late Mr, A. M. T. J ackson.^^s Amongst the Rajputs 
the word Gujar has survived in the name Bad-Gfijar (Birgujar) of a clan, which is one of the thirty-six 
royal families looked upon as pare and genuine in Rajpatjuia. 76 Gurjar is still the name of a Marathu 
family, which was onqe famous in the modem history of Maharashtra. This name is also to be found 
among the Karhada Brahmanas, The late Sir James Campbell has said that “the commonness 
of the name Gurjjara among Karhndes shows that it is something more than a special surname 


Buddhist JRecords oj the Western Worldf by Beal, Vol. II., p. 2/0 ; a^ite, Vol. VI., p. 63. 

Jour. Bomb. As. Sog., Yol. XXI., pp. 422-4. Census of the Panjab, by Ibbetson, p. 263. 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I., Pt. T., p. 4. 

'5 Jour. B. As. See., for 1905, pp. 163*4. For lonff it was a puzzle to me how the Gaxxd BrSkhmanas, who 
abotLad in the Jaipur State and form one of the eub -divisions of the great Gauda, as distinguished from the Dravida 
stock, came to be ao called, especially as no legends in any way connected them with Bengal. The puzzle is now 
solved by Al Birunfs “Guda-T^neshar," to which our attention was drawn by the late Mr. A. M. T. Jackson. 
But it must be remembered that it was the tribe Gauda that gave this name to the province and not vice versd. 
For we have not only Gau4 Brahmanas but Gaud Rljpdts and Gaud F&yastbas, all in B^jputanfi and Central 
India. This points to Gan^a having originally been a stranger tribe, which was afterwards merged into the Hindu 
society. 

76 Annals and Antiquities of Bajasthan, by Tod (Lahiri & Co.), VoL L, pp. 109-10. 
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held by the descendants of individuals employed in Gujarat, and the fact that the surname is com- 
mon on the coast, especially in the Eajapur sub-division and is rare in Dakhan families, and that 
where ifc occurs it can in most cases be traced to a connection with the Konkan, all support the 
view that the KarhMe Brahmans of Ratnagiri are largely of Gujar origin^7J» The earliest record 
in which this surname has been traced is a copper-plate grant in the possession of a Karhada family 
in the Konkan and surnamed Gurjara. The nance of the grantee is therein thus given 

&C.78. 

The donee here is Govinda, surnamed Gurjara and Paftavardhana, The date of the grant is 
1191 A. D., e. to say no less than 700 years have elapsed since the charter was issued. That 
the Karhiidas came from the north may be shown in another way also. Two of their surnames are 
Ojhe and Eawat, corresponding to Ojha and Rant found in Gujarat and RajputSna, but nowhere in 
Maharashtra. 

So far with regard to the names of Brahmana and Kshatriya families, in which the word Gujar 
has survived. But there are many tribes, in whose names the word Gujar is not found, but which 
nevertheless are of Gujar origin. Such e, p., was originally the imperial PratiMra dynasty of 
Kanauj, as shown above. And yet bow thoroughly they had become Hinduised ! Not only did 
they borrow Hindu names, such as Vatsaraja, N&gabhata, R^mabhadra, and so on, but they also 
adopted the various Hindu faiths. Thus, whereas some style themselves jparama-vaishnavai 
devout worshippers of Vishnu, others call themselves parama-mdhesvara^ * .<3., devout worshippers of 
Siva, or parama-bhagavati’hhahta^ t.e., ardent devotees of Bhagavati or Parvati^®. Nay, what is more, 
two of these kings, m., Mahendrapala and Mabipala, who were the patrons of the poet Rajasekhara, 
are in his plays actually called Raghu-hula-tilaha (ornament of the race of Raghu), Eag'hu-grdmaTn 
(the leading person of Raghu’s family), &c., &c. 1 So that by the time of Rajasekhara, the Giijat 
kings had not only adopted the Brahmanic mode of worship, but also traced their descent from an 
epic hero. They, however, traced their origin not to Rima, as one is apt to presume, but to his younger 
brother Lakshmana, who, it is said in a Gwalior inscription, was called PratlhSra from his act of 
repelling (pratiharana^vidheh) the enemies in his battle with MeghanMa^i. Here PratiMra is 
derived from prati^kar, to repel, and as praiihar ana is spoken of as having been achieved in 

a battle with Meghanada, the word praiihdra cannot be taken in the usual sense of door-keeper. 
But, at other places, we are told that, because the function of a door-keeper {praiihdra) to Rama- 
bhadra was performed by Lakshmana, the family came to be known as Pratiharas^. This discrep- 
ancy is enough to show that the account is fabulous, and the connection with Lakshmana was 
concocted when the Praliharas were settled and perfectly Hinduised in India and were in dire need 
of carrying back their genealogy to some epic hero, in order to pass off their dynasty as a genuine 
indigenous one. The true origin appears to be that given in a Jodhpur inscription of the feudatory 
Pratih^ra family. Therein we are informed that there was a Brahmans named Harichandra and 
surnamed Rohilladdhi, that he had two wives, one a Brahmana, and the other a Kshatriya 


’T Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX„ Pfc. I., p.498. 

w PraS/ids for Saka 1829 AsMdha — Asvina. This copper-plate grant seems to have been known to Mr. A. M 
T. Jackson {vide Bombay Gazetteer^ Vol. IX., Pt. I,, p. 498, note 3). 

T9 For these epithets indicative of their religions predilections, see, e. g , Ep, Ind., Vol. V., p. 21 U 2. That 
Bhagavati in these epithets signifies P^rvati has already been shown by me in Frog, Rep, Archml, Survey ^ West. 
Circle, for 1907-8, p. 47, 

90 Rdjahhhara : Ms life and writings, by V. S. Apte, p. 9 ; JSdyajeftJi'ira’s Karpiliramanj art, hy Konow and 
Lanman, pp. 178-9. 

w ArcTiaoh Survey of India, Annual Report, for 1903-4, p. 280i v. 3. ^ Jour. Roy. As. Soc. for lf91, p. 4 ff. 
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woman, and that the children from both were called Pratiharas, those from the first being styled 
Brahrnaiia Pratiharas and those from the second Kshatriya Pratiharas. This is not a merely 
traditional account, for in the same inscription, that describes the exploits of the Pratihara 
chieftain Buuha, we arc distinctly told in verse 27 that in his fight with king May lira, he was assisted 
by the Brahinana Pratiharas as well as Ksliatriyas. The marriage of a Brahmana with a Kshatriya 
woman, with the result as related in this inscription, is curious ; and can only be accounted for as 
being of foreign importation. The Sjuritis^ no doubt, allow a Brahmana to marry a Kshatriya woman, 
but the offspring of such a union is relegated to the class of mixed castes, and has nowhere therein 
been styled Kshatriya, as appears from the inscription to have been the case with these Pratiharas. 

The modern representatives of the Pratiharas are the Padihilrs, who form one of the four 
agmhulaSf i, e., fire-sprung tribes. In fact, Pratihara is only the Sanskriiised form of Padihru*. 
Padihilrs are found both in Rajputana, Panjab and BiharSS. But no trace has yet been found of 
the Brahmana Pratihjiras referred to in the Jodhpur inscription. It is, however, worthy of note 
that among the Pokarna Brahmanas of the present day, there is a hhd)hp or sub-division called 
Padiyiiriyji^^. May not the Pokarnas of this hlidiiip be the descendants of the Pratihara Brjllimanas 
of the inscription ? 

The second Rajput tribe, which is, in all likelihood, of Gujar origin, is Chfi-lukya or Chauliikya, 
There is no epigraphic evidence in the present case, but there can be no doubt that Gujarat of the 
Bombay Presidency bore this name only after the Chaulukyas conquered and occupied it. If the 
Chaulukyas had not been of Gujar extraction, it is inconceivable how that province could have been 
named Gujarat (Gurjaratra), when it was up till their advent known as Lata®^. There were two 
hordes of this tribe which emigrated at two different periods. The first came forth in the last 
quarter of the sixth century from the SavUlakh mountains, as I shall show further on, spread as far 
south as the Madras Presidency, and was generally known by the name Cbalukya. The second 
emigrated about the middle of the tenth century from Kalyanakataka, i, 5 ., Kanauj, but did not go 
south beyond Gujariit. It was generally known by the name of Chaulukya or SolahkL Some 
antiquarians are of opinion that they do not represent one tribe, as the first swarm of the invaders 
were called Chiilukyas and the second Chaulukyas. But this view, I am afraid, has not much 
ground to stand upon. Because, the first have been called also Ohaulukyas in several manuscripts of 
the yUcramdhhadeva-charita by Bilhana, the vidydpati of Vihramaditya of the Chrdukya family 
reigning at Kalyant, The same Bilhana again speaks of the Solahki sovereigns of Gujarfit as 
Ghrilukya in his play entitled Karnasundart^^. There, therefore, seems to be no reason to hold that 
they were two different tribes. Like the Kadambas, as we shall see further on, the Chaliikyas are 
represented as HTiritiputras, of the Miinavya gotra and as meditating on Shadfinana and the seven 
Divine Mothers. This indicates their Brahmana, or rather priestly origin, though we cannot 
perhaps say that they and the Kadambas belonged to one tribe. In their later records the Ohainkyas 
are spoken of as originally having been at Ayodliya, but I shall soon show that they really emigrated 
from the old Sapildalaksha country, which was in the Himalayas* 

The Ghalukyas are at present represented by Solahkts in Rajpubina, by Chalices and Salunkea 
in the Maratht-speaking districts^s? and by Ohalhuks in Bihar^^. 


8s A7inal8 and Antiquities of mjasmn, by Tod, Vol. I., pp. 93--i. The Tribes and Castes of Bmgal, by Bisley 
Yoi. II., p. 165. 

8* Qenms Meport ofthejodhpw State (Hmdi), for 189], Tol. III., p. 159. 85 four. Bomb, As. Soe., Vol. XXL, 

pp. 425 — €?. 

88 Kar^amndaH (K^vyamM^ Series), p, 5, v. 20 ; also p. 52, v. 15. 8T Who are the AfarWids ? by 

.. ^ pp. 106 & 110. 

88 The Tnbes and Castes of Bengal, by Blsley, p. 175. 
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Like the Padihurs, the Solaiikis are also regarded as an agnihula, i. e., fire sprung tribe. The 
remaining two are the Chaliamunas and the Paramaras, This legend about the agnihula is first 
narrated in the Fritkctraja-rdsd, a work oE doubtful authenticity. So far as the inscriptions go, it 
is only the Paramaras who can claim to be an Agnikula. Wherever in their records an account of 
their origin is given, there their progenitor is invariably represented as having arisen from the 
ngnikunda or fire-altar of Vasishtha on Mount Abu. But not a single epigraphic record has been 
found of the Pratihara, Chalukya or Chahamana family, in which their origin from the fire-altar is 
even so much as hinted at, 

I have just shown that the Pratiharas and Chaulukyas were of the Gujar race. We do not know to 
what stock the Paramaras belonged, though it is morally certain that they were of foreign extraction, 
Eridence can, however, I believe, be adduced in support of the foreign origin of the Ohahamanas. 
“ There arefouud in North-Western India coins of Sassanian type and fabric bearing inscriptions in 
Nagarl, Sassanian, Pahlavi, and an alphabet, hitherto unread, which is probably a development of 
the modified form of the Greek alphabet used by the Scytho-Sassanians. These have been sometimes 
attributed to the later Hunas, but apparently without sufficient reason. They were almost certainly 
struck by some Sassanian dynasty or dynasties — ^as is shown by the style of the coins and by the use 
of Sassanian Pahlavi — ruling over Sind and Multan, which the earliest Arab geographers include in 
the kingdom of Sind. It may be noticed that the region had at other periods been in the hands of 
the Persian conquerors. For one of these issues, which has the name Srl-Vdsudeva only in Nagari 
characters and all the remaining portion of its legends is Sassanian Pahlavi, an approximate date is 
fixed by its very near resemblance to a coinage issued by Khusru II. Parviz in the thirty-seventh year 
of his reign = 627 A.D.”. The above passage has been extracted from Professor Rapson’s Indian 
Coins^^, The Nagarl legend referred to by him consists of two parts, one §7i-Vahmana to right and 
the other Vdsudeva to left^o. There is another type of this king’s coins, the legends on which are 
important. On the obverse the legend is in the Sassanian Pahlavi, and reads Saf Farsu 
Vdsudeva in the inner circle to right, and, on the margin, Saf Varsu Tef^WahmanX Multdn 
Malkd^'^, meaning Sri-Vasudeva Vahmana, king of Multan. On the reverse we have ^rt^Vdsudeva 
in Nagari characters and the Pahlavi legend, TuMn Zdulastdn Sapardalahshdn=:TsikksL, Zabulistan 

and Sapadalaksha^2, 

Now, who was this Yasudeva Yahmana, reigning at Multan over India, Zabnlistan, and 
SapMalaksha ? The word Vahnana is commonly taken to be equivalent to ^Bahmana, and 
Yasudeva is consequently supposed to have reigned at BahmanwM= BrabmanabSd in Sind^^^ 
But Yahmana does not here stand as the name of a city or province. We have just seen that 
on one type of Y^sudeva’s coins, we have simply Sri-Yahmana and Vdsudeva. Here is 
prefixed to TaJimana, but never to TukSn, Z^ulistan or Sapardalakshan, Again, there is no 
such word as mailed here to'denote that Yasudeva was the rnler of Yahmana, It is, therefore, 
natural to conclude that Yahmana must here he the name of the family or tribe to which 
Yasudeva belonged. And this name we easily obtain by reading the word as Chahmana or 
Chahmana, and not Yahmana. The letters v and ch in old days were so close to each other 
that one might easily he mistaken for the other. In fact, the first letter of the name has 
actually been read c7i by Cunningham^ though he is, of course, wrong in reading the next two 
letters as ngdra or nddra^^» There can, therefore, be no doubt as to Chahmana being the correct 
yeading. Chahmana, it need scarcely be said, stands for Chahamana ; and what the legend on 
the coin means to say is that Yasudeva was a Chahamana. Now, it is worthy of note that the 
work entitled Prithvirdja-vijaya says that the first prince of the Chahamana family was 
Yasudeva, who obtained the gift of the salt-lake, which he placed under the protection of the 

30, § 109. in* Chron. for 1894, p. 290. Ibid. pp. 292 — 3. gee 17 on page 29, 

9® iV. Chron. for 1894, p. 268 ; Indian Coins^ by Eapson, p. SO, | 109. 9* M Chton. for 1894, p; 290. 
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goddesses Asapuri and Silkambhariss. The same is stated in the colophon of ESjasekharasdri’s 
jPrabandhct-Jsosa, ■which: contains a list of thirty-seTcn kings, belonging, it is said, to the 
SapddalaJcsMya-Chdhamdna-nnpa-vaiRsa, i.e., to say “ the ChShamana, royal family of the Sapdda- 
laksha country ” 9®. This list too begins with “ESja-Vasndeva,” for whom the date 608 V.E. 
is also specified. It is, therefore, in every way reasonable to hold that V dsudeva ChahamSna 
of the coins is identical with V^sudeva, the first king of the Chiihamana dynasty. But the 
date 603 V.E. =551 A.Di assigned for him. by the Praban&a-kosa is rather early, and the 
proper date to be assigned to him. appears to be 627 A.D., concluded from one type of his 
coins being an exact copy of that of Khusrn II. Parviz, as mentioned above. Cunningham held 
that VSsndeva was a later Huna, but Professor Eapson is of opinion that he was a Sassanian. 
Probably he was a Khazar, and this would also adequately, explain, I think, why some legends 
on his coins are Sassanian Pahlavi. But, this much is incontrovertible, that V dsudeva was of 
foreign blood, and consequently the OhShamiina family to which he pertained was also a foreign 
tribe* 

The next earliest prince o£ thia dynasty was Samanta^ with regard to whom the 
inscription says that he was a Brahmana (vvgrct)^ belonged, to the Vatsa goira and came 
originally from Ahichohhatra®7. This shows that Ahichohhatra- was^the original habitat of the 
Ohahamanas and that they were Brahmanas®^, that is to say, they originally belonged to some 
priestly class of foreign tribes. Like the Quhilots of Mewar. who were originally ISTiigar 
Brahman^as, they exchanged their priestly for martial pnrsuits, and were afterwards merged 
into the iCshatriya caste. It is on the snppoeition that they were Brahmanas that the poet 
R^jasekhara’s marriage with a Chahamana lady becomes intelligible. In his Karpiiramanjari 
we are informed that his wife was Avantisnndari, the chaplet of the Chauhana (Ch^ham^na) 
family.’' On the other hand, the facts that his surname was YSy^ vara, and that he styled 
himself up&dhytty<i or guru of Mahendrapala and Mahipala-Vin^yakapala shows that he was a 
Brahmana*. Be, therefore, could marry AvantisundarJ, only if the latter were of the Brahmana 
family. Later on, however, their Brahmanic origin was forgotten, and instead of as belonging 
to the Vatsa gotra they were regarded a& having sprung from the eye of Yatsa 

Like the Ch^hamSnas- were the Kadambas, who were also originally Brahmanas but 
became Kshatriyas afterwards. The very fact that in their copper-plate inscriptions they are 
styled SSntiputras- and Mdnavya-sajott as is enough to show that they were of Brahmana origin. 
But this matter is now set beyond all doubt by the Talgund inscription, the earliest record of 
their family^®®. Therein we are told that there was a high family of twice-born (dvija) in 
which Haritiputras trod the path of the three Vedas, and which had sprung from the gotra of 
Manavya, the foremost of Rishis ” and that these Brahmanas {vipra) were called KTadambas, 
because they tended a hadarnba tree near their house. In this family arose Maydrasarman , 
who, being enraged at the oppressions of a Pallava king over Brahmanas, fought with them 
and \yrested from them a portion of their territory. The name Mayurasarman here is note- 
worthy, for he is no doubt identical with Mayuravarman, the name of their ancestor specified 
by the later records of the Kadambas. The Talgnnd inscription, however, attaches to his 
name the honorific suffix Airman, which is affixed to the names of Brahmanas only. This also 

85 Yimna Ori. Jow,, Yol., YII., p. 190. 

86 Meports of SJc. Ms9, in South Ind, by Hultzscli, Ho. III., p. 114. 

8T Jour, Beny, As. Bog.^, Yol. LY., Pt. I., p. 41, v 12 ; Kavirfi] 'Sy^lmald^s, wbo edited this inscription, has 
'Wrongly read yipra-Wt'‘TaUagoiro->'bM>d.^ The original stone, which I inepeoted in 1905, clearly has Viprah> 3H* 
Faisa®, &c. The estampage, which I had then prepared with my own hand and I consulted before writing this 
note, supports this reading. 

8* Of. also the expression dikshita'V^udevah of the Mammtra-fnahd’‘hdvyai oanio, 1, v. 27. 

98 Sp, Ind., Y^h IX., p. 74, Ibid, Vol. VIII., p. 81 fF. 
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shows that Mayurasarman, the founder of the Kadamba dynasty, was a Brahmana. But what 
is very strange is that his very son is in the same inscription called Kangavarman, that is, with 
the title varman assumed by Kshatriyas. Be that as it may, the Brahmanic origin of the 
Kadambas remains indisputable. 

I have stated above that, like the Kadambas, the Chalukyas also are known as Sdnitputras 
and Mdnavya-sagotras, They must have been somehow intimately connected with each other. 
There can be no question that the Chalukyas came from the north. The Kadambas also, 
therefore, seem to have emigrated from the same quarter. This also explains, I think, how the 
son of Mayurasarman became a Kshatriya. What actually happened in the case of the 
Pratiharas, must have occurred here also. The custom of the offspring of a Brahmana and 
a Kshatriya woman being called Kshatriya, which the Pratiharas followed, though not a Hindu 
custom, appears to have been followed by the Kadambas also, as will be shown subsequently. 
This also indicates the northern and foreign origin of the latter. 

A stone inscription at Kargudari, in the Hangal tdluM of the DharwSr district, represents 
this Mayurasarman, or Mayura varman (I) as he is therein called, as three-eyed and four-armed, 
as a son of the god Biva and the Earth, as having “bound his infuriated elephants to a shining 
pillar of a rock of crystal of (the mountain) Himavan,’^ and as having brought from Ahichchha- 
tra eighteen Brahmanas whom he established in the Kuntala country^. Another Talgund 
record^ speaks of Mukanna-Kadamba, — “ the three-eyed Kadamba ’’ — , supposed to be identical 
with Mayurasarman as having brought twelve-thousand Brahmanas, of thirty-two gotras 
purified by performing the Agnikotra sacrifice, from the agrahdra of Ahichchhatra and as 
having established them in the agrahdra of Sthanngvidbapura, Tilgund itself in the 
Shimoga district, Mysore. The Brahmanas brought here from the north are said to have 
made an effort later to leave the province. ‘‘But they were brought back again, and in order 
to prevent a repetition of the attempt, were compelled to have unshorn a lock of hair on the 
forehead, as a distinguishing mark. From these are descended the present Haiga or Havika 
Brilhmanas of the north-west of Mysore, who wear their hair in that fashion. Ethnologically, 
their colour and features support the tradition of a northern origin’’ 

Another foreign tribe, which came from the north to the south, is Sinda. An interesting 
record of this family has been found at Bhairanmat^d^ in the Bagalkot tdluhd, Bijapur District, 
Bombay Presidency. It says that there was a Sinda prince named Pulikala, born in the race of the 
Nagas, who had the ndga-dlivaja or hooded-serpent banner, and the hereditary title Bhogavatipura- 
paramesvara, i. e,, “supreme lord of the town Bbogavati,” which was, according to Hindu 
mythology, the capital of the Naga king Yasuki in Patala or lower regions. From a desire to see 
the earth, there came from these regions the serpent-king Dharanendra, and to him there was born 
at Ahichchhatra in the island of the river Sindha (the Indus), a son, “ the long-armed Sinda,” the 
progenitor of the Sinda family. The Sindas thus were a clan of the Naga tribe, and came from 
Ahichchhatra. 

We have seen that Samanta, one of the earliest princes of the Oh^hamana dynasty, came 
from Ahichchhatra. Mayurasarman, the founder of the Kadamba family, we know, proceeded 
to the Himalayas, and brought with him a colony of Brahmanas from Ahichchhatra. The 
implication is that Ahichchhatra was somewhere in the Himalayas. The ancestor of the Sindas 
also, we now find, came from Ahichchhatrapnra. Ahichchhatra thus appears to be the original 

1 i^d 3:.,pp. 251 and 253. ^ Bp . Carnat, Vol, VII., Pt L, p. 121. 

3 Mysore andCoorg, by Bice, p. 26. Tbe Havig Brlbmapas of Kslrw^r still say that they were originally 
brought by Mayiiravarman {Bomlay Qazetteer, Vol. XV., Pb. I., p. 117); of. also the Sahyddrihhay.^a, by Da Ounha, 
p. 334. 

* ]Sp. Ind,i Vol IIL, p. 232. 
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habitat in India of these foreign tribes, before they migrated southward or eastward. This 
Ahichchhatra is no doubt identical with the ‘0-hi-chi-ta-lo’ of the Chinese traveller Yuan 
OhwangS. Cunningham has identified this place with Ramnagar, about 22 miles north of 
Badaun, in the United Provinces®. But this identification does not seem to be correct, as Yuan 
Chwang distinctly states that the country of Ahichchliatra “ is naturally strong, being Rank- 
ed by mountain crags.” This description does not at all suit the position of Ramnagar, 
which is on the Gangetic plains, and is not suri*ounded by hills. On the contrary, it perfectly 
agrees with what we are told in the Kadamba and Sinda inscriptions, vis,, that it was in the 
Hin 3 alayan range. The Jaina works^ also mention one Ahichchhatra as the capital of Jahgala, 
which in the MaMhldrata^ is once placed near Madreya, which was situated between the 
Chenab and the Sutlej^. The Jangala, i.e., the jungly country near Madreya, can only be the 
southern part of the Himjllayas, where Ahichchhatra must consequently be located. To speak 
more clearly, there appear to have been at least three Ahichchhatras in northern India. One, as 
seems from the Mahdbhdratd^^, was to the north of Panchala. And this may now be represented 
by the ruins near Ramnagar, as Cunningham says. This may also be the Adisdara ( for Adisadra ) 
of Ptolemy which was in the PrasiakS^i, i.e,^ thePracbya, country. The second was Adeisathra^^ 
of the same Greek geographer, which must have been in the Adeisathroi territory, though, curiously 
enough, lie disjoins one from the other. This, I think, is the same as the Adhichhatra of a 
Pabhosa inscrip tion^®. The third, as just shown, was in the Himfilayas, is to be identified with 
Yuan Ghwang’s ‘ 0-hi-chi-ta-lo,’ and was probably the only Ahichcbbatra flourishing in the 
medieval times. 

Now, the question arises : what was originally the name of this mountainous territory ? The 
southernmost limit of it is formed by what is called the Siwalik (properly Sawalakh ) range. At 
present it is supposed to run parallel to the HimS-layas for about 200 miles from the Beas to the 
Ganges. But in the olden days it must have covered a far wider region. Two inscriptions found 
at Gaya mention one Asokavalla as the lord of the kings of the Sapadalaksha mountains and as the 
overlord of a tributary named Purushottamasimha of the Kama, ft’.e., Kamaun, country!^. Another 
inscription of this king has been found in Gadhwal. A reference to these hills is found also 
in the Mughal Emperor Babar’s autobiography. Munshi Devi Prasad of Jodhpur informs me that 
according to Babar’s account, this range commences with the Indus and rims through many parts 
of Kashmir, such as Pakhli and Sahmanak, The same hills are called Hindukush in Kabul, and 
after turning a little southward run straight ojQf to the east. This range, says Babar, was called 
Sawalakh, because it contained no less than 125,000 hills. This whole hilly region must, there- 
fore, widely speaking, be supposed to have been originally known by the name of Sapadalaksha, 
but in particular it included the districts of Kamaun, Gadhwal, Kangdd, Hoshitrpur, and so forth, 
in fact, all that part of India between the Ohamba State and Nepdl. As foreign inroads extended 
southwards, it embraced also a portion of the sub-montane region along this line. This also explains 

® Buddhist Records of the Western World, by Beal, Tol. I , p. 200. 

® Ancient Geography of India, Vol. L, p. 359 ff. 

Weber’s Die Sk. and Pr, PLandschriften der Berliner Bihliotheh, pp. 562 and 854. 

* BMshmaparvan, Cap. IX, v. 39 j see also v. 56 of the saine parvan and TJddyogaparmn, Cap. LIV. v. 7. 

® Ctinningham’B Ancient Geography of India, Vol. I, p. 185. 

Adiparvan, Cap. 138, ys. 76-7. On. the strength of this adhydya, it is asserted that Ahichchhatra was the 
capital of north Paftohfila. But this is not actually borne out. Ahiohchhatr^ is here called the capital, not of north 
Panchida, as it wonld have been stated, if it had really been so, but of Ahichchhatra-vishaya. In fact, north PaiichMa 
or Pafioh^la proper was the country between the Ganges and Jamnfi, This agrees with what B^ja^ekhara says in 
the Bdla-'Rdmdyamt Act V. v. 86. 

Ind, Ant., Vol. XIII., pp. 352-3; vide also KMiU on Plnini 1. 1-75, where both Ahichchhatra and Kany Skubja 
are included in PrdcAya. 

12 Ind, Ant,, Vol. XIII., p. 361. 

1* Ind. Ant,, Vol. X., pp. 342-6 ; Jour, B(mh, As. JSoo,, Vol. XVI., p. 358. 


Ep. Ind,, Tol. II., p. 243. 
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bow, with the migrations of the Chahamanas southward, the boundaries of Sapadalaksha came to 
be extended or rather the country over which they ruled came to be called Sapdddlaksha, It 
has been stated above that Rajasekharasuri, author of the rabandha-kosa^ Speaks of them as 
Sapildalahsliiya-ChaltatT^diias^ Chahamanas of the Sapadalaksha (country). From inscriptions, 
and early Muhammadan writers, it seems that Sapadalaksha included Hansi in the Punjab, 
Ajmer, Maudor, the old capital of Marwar and 6 miles north of Jodhpur, and Mandalgadh in 
Mewar^*^. All this was exactly the territory held by the Chahamanas, and there cannot be even 
the shadow of a doubt as to this province being called Sapadalaksha only after their 
occupation. And what can be more natural than that they should give it the name 
of their original habitat ? How else are we to explain again the fact that the district of 
Dharwar over which a branch family of the Chfilukyas ruled was known as Sapadalaksha, as the 
author of the Pampa-BharatoS^ informs us ? Here too one conclusion only is possible. The original 
habitat of the Chalukyas, like that of Chjihamanas, was the mountain region called Sapadalaksha, 
and they too gave this name to the territory which they conquered in the south though it was far 
removed from the Himalayas. Thus the mountainous territory called Sapadalaksha was the origin- 
al country where the Chahamanas and Chalukyas were settled. It is with this Sapadalaksha that 
the Sapardalakshan of Vasudeva's coins referred to above must be identified, and not with Kaj- 
putana, as is done by Cunningham, because, northern Rajputana came to be called Sapadalaksha 
about the middle of the eleventh century, and was in the time of Vasudeva known as Gurjara-desa 
oiily^L In this connection it is worth noticing that the so-called White Hun coins collection of 
Mr. Rawlins, so ably and lucidly noticed by Mr. Y . A. Smith, came from the Plateau of Manaswal 
situated on the outer range of the Sawalakh hills in the Hoshiarpur district's, in fact, this whole 
mountainous region had been occupied by the Huj^as and Gujars before they spread southward 
and eastward. 

Not only the fighting tribes such as Chahamanas, ChMukyas and Sindas, but also Brah- 
manas, came from Ahicbchhatra, the capital of old Sapadalaksha. We have seen above that May u- 
rasarman, the founder of the early Kadamba family, brought twelve-thousand Brahmanas of 
thirty- two gotras from this place, and some of these at any rate are represented by the modern 
Havigas. The Keralotpatti tells us that the Brahmanas in the south were brought by Parasur^ma 
from AhichchhatramiQ. In inscriptions as well as in the colophons of old MSS., PrAhroaria 

N, Chron. for 1894, p, 271. There can be no doubt that the kingdom of the ChAham^nas was called 
Sapadalaksha. At the end of his work, entitled 2)haTm6ifnrit(if A^Adhara says that he was born in the fortress of 
Mandalakara situated in the country of Sapadalaksha, the ornament of which was SSkambharS (R. G-. Bhandarkar’s 
Report for 1S83-84, p. 390). Sakambharr is no donbt SAmbhar, the capital of the OhAham^na kingdom. SapMa- 
laksha here can, therefore, denote the ChAhamAna territory only. This Sapadalaksha included, as A^Adhara 
informs us, Mandalakara durga, i.e.^ MAndalgadh in M^wAr. This wag, I think, its south-eastern limit. ALSdnA 
inscription informs us that it included Nagapattana, i.e. NAgaur, and I have elsewhere stated that there is still a 
tract of land in the NAgaur district, known as Sv^ilakh or Sav&lakh, which is famous for bullocks. This formed its 
western boundary. How far its other boundaries extended is not clear. In this connection it may be stated that 
the last story of the first tantm of the Panchatantra speaks of Sap&dalaksha and also Palllpura (PMr), but in such 
a way as to show that PSlr did not fall under Sapadalaksha, at any rate, at the time when the work was composed. 

16 Patnpa Bh&raia (Bibliotheca Carnatica), by Rice, “Analysis of the Poem,” p. I. My attention to this was 
drawn by Mr. B. Narasimhachar of Bangalore. 

1'^ The names of the countries that occur ou the coins of VAsudeva are Tukan, J Aiilistan and Sapardalakshan. 
Cunningham’s identification of JMistan with Jdbulistanis incontrovertible. But Sapardalakshan is to be identified, 
as I have just shown, not with RfijputS,nA, but with the mountainous region oomprisingKamAun, G-a^hw^l, 
HoshiArpur and so forth. Tukan has been, indentified by Cunningham with the Panj^b {N. Chron. for 1894 > 
p. 269), but without sufficient grounds. On some coins instead of Tukan we have Takan, Again, the ending an is 
here tautologous, like that in Sapardalakshan. The true name thus appears to be Ttk==Takka, doubtless, the name 
of the province between the Indus and the Beas known as early as the eighth century (Stein^s Mdjataraiigioii, 
translation, Vol. I, p. 205, Note 150). Tukan, i.e., Takkadesa, thus was contiguous ;with the old Sapfidalakslm. 

J« Jouw Roy, As, See, for 1907, p. 91. iMnte, Vol. VII., p. 281. 
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crantees or authors originally of Ahichchhatra are mentioned. ^ Thus the U jjain plates of 974 A.D. 
Tpeakofthe grantees Vasantachdrya as having emigrated {vinirgata) from Ahichchhatra, 2 . 5,, 

heloncringtothe AhichclibatraBr^hmanacommanity20. Mahldhara, the author of ih^ Mantra^ 

speaks of himself as having emigrated from the territory of Ahichchhatra, which he 

calls dvija-clichhatrai shelter of the twice-born^h ^ 

Ihinguistic considerations also lead us to the same conclusion. There is a group ol languages 
called Pahudi, which, as Dr. Grierson tells us, are offshoots of Rajasthani23, They are 
spoken in the Himalayas from Chamba in the Panjab to Nepal. ^ Dr. Grierson, however, 
accounts for this close resemblance by saying that bands of Rajputs at various times 
invaded these hills, settled there, and intermarried with the original inhabitants, on whom they 
imposed their language. I am not aware of any evidence that can be adduced to show that the 
Rajputs, who conquered the hills, were from Rajasthan (Rajput ana), as he, I think, clearly 
implies. Co the contrary, what little I know runs counter to this view. For the Rajput tribes 
known in Rajasthan are Ohahamanas, Padihars, and so on, but those which exist in the hilly 
districts of the Panjab are Katoch, Pathluia, Jaswal^s, &c.,— quite unheard of in Rajasthan, On 
the other hand, the principal Rajput tribes of Rajasthan have themselves come, as I have just 
shown, from this hilly country, which was in olden times known as Sapadalaksha. The Chdha- 
manas and the early Ohalukyas came from this region and the Bhatls also appear to have come 
from here, for they have a sub-division amongst them called Sawalakhia, which is found even 
among the Bhati Malis^^. There may be many other Rajput clans, such as ParamSras and Padi- 
hars, who also came from Sapadalaksha, although we know nothing abont them just now in this 
respect. The close resemblance between Rajasthani and Pah^di has, therefore, to be explained by 
the fact that the predominant tribes of Raj putana, who alone could influence R a jasthjlni, them- 
selves came from the hilly tracts where Pah^(Jt is spoken. In this connection it deserves to be 
further noticed that another offshoot of Rajasthani, as Dr. Grierson informs us, is Gujari, ** the 
language of the Gujars wandering with their herds over the mountains of Kashmir and the Swat 
valley.’' This doubtless connects the principal Rajput tribes of Rajputana, who have influenced 
Rajasthani, with the nomadic Gujar race, a conclusion by no means startling. These tribes are 
what are called the agnikulas, i. e., Ohahamanas (Chavans), Param^ras (Parhvars), Chaulukyas 
(Solahkis), and Pratiharas (Padihars). Solahkis and Padihars we know for certain to be of 
Gujar origin. And though no proof can as yet be actually brought forward, there is every likelihood 
of the Chavans and Pamv^rs also being Gujars. With regard to the Chahamflnas (Chavans) in 
particular, we have seen above that we have strong evidence in support of their foreign origin. I 
believe that as legend has brought these four RHjpflt tribes together and classed them under 
agnikula^ they all came from SapMalaksba and were of Gujar race. 

That the Gfljars were foreigners has now been admitted on all hands. They have been 
dentified by the late Sir James CampbelP^ with the Khazars who occupied a very prominent position 
on the borderland of Europe and Asia especially in the sixth century A. D. It is worth noticing here 
that Khazar is called Gazar to the north of the sea of Asof, that Ghyssr is the name for Kbazars who 
have become Jews, and that Ghusar is the form of Khazar in use among the Lesghians of the Cauca- 
8ua2«. All these forms, M., Gazar, Ghyssr and Ghusar approach so closely the Indian name Guzar, 
that it would be well-nigh impossible to dissent from Sir James Oampbell’s view. Reminiscences 

Ante Vol. VI, pp. 50 and 52. 2i Oscford Catalogue, by Aufrooht, p. 100. 

*2 Imperial Qaaetteer, Vol. I., pp. 364 and 368. 

2S Censue of the by Ibettson, for 1881, pp. 248-51. 

« CwiTOs Bq»ort 0 / tu JoShfor StaU (HinaO.for 1891, Yol. Ill, p. 89j SawUakhiais also a JfcMAp among 
the Baid-Ki.yasthas ( X6id., p. 404). 

2« Bombay Qazette^r, Vol. IX., Pt. I., p. 471 U, 


2« Ibid, p. 472. 
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of their immigration to India are preserved in the names of the various provinces called after 
them. Thus in the -first place, -we have a tract of land called Gurjistan, apparently in the 
neighbourhood of the White Huna capital Badeghiz^L A modern trace seems to remain in 
Ujaristan, the initial G being dropped, beyond Arghandiib west of Hazara. A third Gnjaristan 
is near Ghazni. There are other provinces named after them, which are too numerons to 
mention. But the three instances I have here given are sufficient to show that the Gujars 
were originally outside India. Now, ethnologists of repute are of opinion that Khazars, 
though perhaps not of the same stock as the White Hans, were certainly most intimately 
connected with themes. This explains why the advent of the Gujars was almost synchronous 
with that of the Hiiaas in Imdia. The earliest mention of Gurjara occurs in the Aihole inscrip- 
tion, Bana’s Harshacharita and Yuan-Ghwang’s itinerary's, which are practically of the same 
period, i. the first half of the seventh century. But then the Gujars had been so firmly 
settled in Rajputana that this last was called Gurjaradesa after them. And it would be 
interesting to know whether they were known by this name only even at the time when they 
entered India. In Chapter XIV of his Bfrihatsamhiti, Varfihamihira places a tribe called 
Kacbcbhara in conjunction with Huna in the northern division of India®®. It need scarcely be 
said that Kachchhara comes so close to Khazar that it seems extremely tempting to hold that 
one is an Indian form of the other. An Bphthalite coin, found in the old Sapadalaksha, has 
been described by Mr. V. A. Smith, which on the obverse has (Khi)jara and on the reverse 
Sii-Prakasaditya®^. Khijara here is doubtless a mistake for Khajara, another Indian form of 
Khazar ; and the coin shows that Prak^aditya was a Khazar by race. Inscriptions in 
southern India have been found of certain chiefs, who are therein described as of the 
JimfitaYahana lineage and of the Kkachara race®^. Thus Kachchhara, Khachara, Khajara and 
Gurjara are all names denoting one tribe just as we have the names Ohahamana, Chohan, 
Chavhan, Chavan and Chh^hama for the family to which the celebrated Pirithvlr^ja belonged. 
The Khazars were fair-tinned, black-haired, and of a remarkable beauty and stature ; their 
women indeed were sought as wives equally at Byzantium and Baghdad®®.^^ This satisfactorily 
answers, I think, those who maintain that there is no admixture of foreign or aboriginal blood 
in the Brahmanas or Rajputs simply because they are fair and clear-featured. 

We now come to the Maitraka tribe. For long it was thought that Maitrakas were the 
enemies of Bhatarka, the founder of the Valahhi dynasty. But the correct interpretation of 
the passage wherein they are mentioned requires us to suppose that they were the tribe to 
which Bhatarka belonged®^. I have elsewhere said that Bhatarka is to he placed czrca 500 
A. P., ue,, exactly the time when the might of the Huaas had overshadowed northern India. 
I have little doubt that they entered into India with the Hunas. I have also said that the Maitra- 
kas were the same as Mihiras, the well-known tribe of Mers, as in Sanskrit both Mitra and 
Mihira mean the same thing, viz,, the sun. This itself is enough to stamp the Valabhi dynasty 
as originally foreign barbarians. In consonance with this view is the fact that the name Bhatarka 
and perhaps the name of his son Dharasena are hardly indigenous or Hindu, but have all the look 

w Bombay Gazeiieerj Yol. IX., Pt. I., p- 478. 

S8 JSncyclo;poedia Briiannica, Yol. XIY., ‘Article on Khazar.’ Jour. Bomb. As. Soc., Yol XXI., p. 425. 

Ante Yol. XXII., pp. 1-72 and 179. Khaoharas also are mentioned by Yar^hamihira further on in this list, 
Bui here the word has to be translated with Dr. Fleet by “ the roamers in the sky,” as they are placed between 
Keiadharas and BvamuJehas. si four. Boy. As Soc., for 1907, p. 93, 

82 Bombay Gageiieer, Yol. I., Pt. II., pp. 439, 443, 450, 452, 476 and 523, 

5* Bncyclopcedia Britamiica, Yol. XIV., p. 59. 

8^ In my paper on the ‘Guhilots’ {Jour. JBeng. As. See. for 1969, p. 183) I have given credit to Prof. Hnltzsoh 
for having first proposed this interpretation, but I now find that, as a matter of fact, Dr. Fleet was the first to 
jiaggest it {ante Yol. YlII., p. 303), though he afterwards gave it up {Gupta Xnsors., p, 167). 
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of being the Sanskritised form of foreign names. And it is, no doubt, these princes who 
brought from the north the word divira in divira-pati, which occurs in their copper-plate charts 
ers, but is a Persian word. With the Maitrakas are closely associated the Ndgar Brdh- 
manas; at any rate, they make their appearance first during the regime of the Valabhi dynasty. 
Mr! Yallabhji Haridatt Acharya of Efijkof has kindly supplied me with a verse which sets 
forth what are called the ‘ Sarmans,’ i.e., name-endings, of the various gotras of the mgar 
Brahma^as. It has been found by him in three MSS. of the work Pramrddhydya connected 
'with the ]Sr agars. One of the MSS. is dated /Sawim# 1788 Y aisdhhoL sudia 8 Bhrigii^ and all 
distinctly and unmistakably state that the gotras^ pi'amras, (fee., therein specified are those 
•which were in existence before Sadivat 1283. This verse, which is of great importance, runs 


as follows : — 

^ i 

sTr>T?Tmrfr-lT^1’ »T^'??raTii 

Here is a list of thirteen ‘Sarmans,’ which were in use amongst the JSTagar Brahmanas- 
nearly 700 years ago. Even now they are affixed to their names, when they perform the 
religious ceremonies. Here,' however, we are concerned with three of them, just to show that 
the list is not a fiction, but has some foundation in fact. These three ‘Barmans' are Mitra, 
Trata, and Datta. In the Fravarddhdya, Mitra has been assigned to two gotras, vlz,^ 
SarkarEksha and Gamgyayana. In my paper on the “Gnhilots’* I have given extracts 
from three copper-plates all found at Alina,^^ in which the names of the Brahmana 
grantees as well as of their fathers end in mitra. Here th-en we have three instances 
of Mitra ‘Sarman/ That they were Nagar Brahmanas is clearly proved by the fact that 
they all originally belonged iso and came from Anartapura or l.nandapura, which is 
identical with Vadnagar. And the gotra of these donees, as given in the coppcr-platos, is 
Sirkarakshi, the same as S^rkar^ksha, specified in the Pravarddhjdya, The latter again 
gives for Trata ‘ Sarmaii’ the gotras Bharadvilja and Atreya. Let us sec whether this also is borne 
out by any inscription. The Yavadija-Jogia plates^c of Dhruvaseua I, and dated 221 G.E. speak 
of the grantees thus: 


&c., <fec. 

The name Anandapura shows that the grantees here also were Nagar Brahmanas. Their 
names, it is worthy of note, end in Trata, and both are of the Bharadvaja gotra, which thus per- 
fectly agrees with the information contained in the Fravarddhydya about this ‘ Barman.’ 

Another Yalabhi grant^^ lias the following : — 

&c., <fec. 


Here also the donee is a I7agar Brahmana, as he is said to have emigrated from Anandapura. 
His name is Magopadatta, which ends in the Barman' Datta, and his gotra is Gargya, which agrees 
with the Fravarddhydya, the last giving no less than nineteen gotras for this ‘ Barman of which 
Gargya is undoubtedly one. 

It is thus evident that the Hagar Brahmanas figure first in the time of the Yalabhi princes, 
and that the same * Sarmans ’ that are now, were even then, current amongst them. Now, the 
question arises : what can these ‘Barmans’ be ? These * Sarmans ’ cannot possibly be in all cases 
mere name-endings. For the name-endings that we generally meet with are the names of gods 
such, e, g., in Mani^ankar, or some terms descriptive of being devotees of those gods, such, e,g„ 


/owr. Beng, As. Sec. for 1909, pp. 181—2. 
Ante Yol. XI., p. 309. 


8ff Vienna Ori, Jour., Tol. YII., p. 299. 
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in Ambadas. But in the present list, most of them, such as Nanda, Varman and so forth, arc 
certainly neither of them. On the contrary, even a moment^s reflection will convince ns that no 
less than ten of these thirteen ‘Sarmans* are found as family names among K^yasthas in Bengal, 
corresponding to Datta, Gupta, Nandi, Ghosh, Sarma, Das, Barmd, Bhut, Mitra and Deb^s. And 
of these the names Gupta, Varman, and Mitra are by no means unfamiliar to Indian epigraphy as 
those of royal families. Several coins have been found in Oudh, Rohilkhand, and Gorakhpur, the 
legends on which give the names ol kings ending in mitra ; and these have consequently been 
rightly assigned to the Mitra dynasty^s. The Gupta family is too well known to require any men- 
tion. All the kings of the Maukhari dynasty have their names ending in varman, and have, there- 
fore, been styled also as the Varman dynasty^®. Again, if these ‘ Sarmans ' are mere name-endings, 
it is inconceivable how Varman could have found a place in their list. For Varman is a suffix 
attached to the names of Kshatriyas only, and cannot possibly be affixed to the names of N^gar 
Brahmanas, as they are Brahmanas. But the very fact that Varman is included in the list shows 
that it is not a mere honorific suffix but a family name, whose existence is attested by the Maukha- 
ris also called Varman, and by the surname Barma actually current in Bengal among the Kayas- 
thas'^^. Mr. Acharya has told us in one place that, at the time of performing religious ceremonies, 
it is customary to say Bhagvanldla-trdta for Bhagvdnldl, Manikahlcar-gupta for ManVsankar and so 
forth^^. Here at any rate Trdta and Gupta cannot be taken as mere suffixes. For as suffixes they 
would be tautologous, as we have them already in Idl of Bhagvanlal and Sankar of Manisahkar. 
The conclusion is, therefore, irresistible that at least ten of these ‘ Barmans ’ represent the names 
of families or tribes that were incorporated into the N%ar Brahmana caste. This seems to point 
to a racial identity or affinity between the Kayasthas of Bengal and the NSgar Brahmanas of 
Bombay Gujarat. 

If this line of reasoning has any weight, Mitra, one of the ‘Barmans’ amongst the Nagar 
Brahmanas, really represents one of such tribes or clans amalgamated into that caste. And we have 
already seen that the Nagar Brahmanas, first came to notice during the rule of Valabhi kings who 
were Maitrakas. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion, as I have stated elsewhere, that Maitraka 
and Mitra denote one and the same tribe, just as we know that the Solahkis of Gujarat have been 
called by one and the same poet at one time Ohulukyas and at another time Ohaulukyas. 

Besides the Mitras, there were, of course, as I have just stated, other families or tribes 
that were incorporated into the Nagar Brahmana caste. In this connection the following 
learned words of the late Sir James Campbell deserve to be noticed : — “ The facts that there 
are Nagaras among Gujarat Wdnias ; that Nagaras are 50,000. strong among the Gdrjaras 
of Bulandshahr TF. P. Gazetteer^ III, 48 ) j and that Ndgaras appear as Nagres among 

Jats {Sialkot Gazetteer, 45) add to the doubt of the correctness of the Gujarat Ndgara claim to 
be Brahmans ” Ndgars thus appear not to have been indigenous to Gujarat, but came there 
from the north. When they did come into Gujarat, they doubtless established themselres at 


** The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, by Eisley, Vol. II., Appendix pp. 74-5, 

88 Indian Coins, by Eapson, §§ 44 -and 5S j [Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
y. A. Smith, p. 184. 

The Chronology of India, by 0. Mabel Duff, p. 308. 

*1 The Kayasthas of Bengal are, according to traditions, supposed to have come from Kanan j in the time of 
Adi^hra (The Tribes and Castes of Bengal, Yol. I, p. 438). And that the liT agars also came from the north, will be 
shown further on. Nothing, therefore, goes against the view of their racial affinity, if not, identity. It is again 
worthy of note that the SrimSll Brahmanas of M^rwa? also have no less than nine ‘ Sarmans ’ in common with the 
N4gars; viz., Nanda, TrStaka, Mitra, Bhdta, D^sa, Gupta, Ghosha, Datta and Leva {Census Beport of the Jodhpur 
State, for 1891, Vol. IID, pp. 141-3), This shows that the N^gar and Srtmaii BrShmanas and the Bengal Ktyasthas 
originally belonged to the same race. 

« Yienna Ori, Jour., Vol. YII., p. 296. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX., p. 438, note 9. 
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Anandapara or Vadnagar. It is in the Yadnagar prasasti of Knmdrapala (1143-1174 A.D.) 
that the place is for the first time called Nagara, and also the caste name Nagara oi these 
Bruhmanas mentioned. When Visnagar was founded and some of them settled there, the old 
place came to be called not simply Nagara, but Bada-Nagar, the old Nagar, which was 
Sanskritised into Yr iddhanagara as well as Yatanagara. I believe all their present sub-divi- 
sions except one, are the offshoots of the first swarm of the N%ar Brahmanas, who were settled at 
Anandapura, The exception is that of the Prashnoras, who, it is worthy of note, call themselves 
Ahichohhatras or Ahichchhatrajuatlyas^^. This points to the conclusion that not only N%ars in 
Bombay Gujara., but even Gurjar Nagars of Bnlaudshabr and Jat Nargres were so named after some 
place called Nagar, which was not far from Ahichchhatra. For, if this Nagar had not been in 
the close neighbourhood of Ahichchhatra, the Nilgars and Prashnoras would not have belonged to the 
same stock ; and consequently the latter, when they emigrated from Ahichchhatra and came into Guja- 
rat, would not have been admitted into the Nagar caste. Now, there is such a place in the Sawalakh 
hills, called Nagar or Nagarkot'^®, which was the old name of K^ng^^, the principal town of the 
district of the same name, Punjab. There is a temple of Devi here, which was one of the most 
ancient and famous shrines in northern India, and was largely resorted to by pilgrims from the 
plains. The riches of the temple attracted the attention of Muhammad of Ghazni, who in 1009 
A.D. took the fort and plundered the temple. It is this Nagarkofc, I conjecture, that was like 
Ahichchhatra, the cradle of a caste of Brahmanas called Nagar or Nagar, who spread everywhere in 
India. Thus we have Nagar or Nagar Brahmanas, not only in the Bombay Gujarat, but in Mysore 
and also in Nepal. There are again sub-divisions named Nagar, Nagari or Nagaria among the 
Kashmiri, Kanojia and Maithil Brahmanas^^. 

Looked at even from the orthodox point of view, the present Nagar BrShmana caste is a 
curious combination of Brahmanic and non-Brahmanic elements. Two of their “ Barmans, rea. 
Barman and Deva are, as laid down by the Sniritis^ name-suffixes of the Brahmanas, one, 
Varman is that of he Kshatriyas, two others, Datta and Gupta are those of the Yaisyas, and 
one^ viz»^ JD^sa of the Sudras. All these elements, it may, therefore, be argued, combined to form 
the Ndgar caste* But the correct view appears to me to be to take all these Barmans” as the 


names of tribes or clans that were amalgamated into the Nagar caste, with more or less a Gurjara 
Strain in it, as we have just seen. The following words are worth quoting in this connection from a 
letter from Mr. N. B. Divatia, B.A., Assistant Collector, Ratnagiri: Nor can it be argued against 
your theory of clan-indicators that, after all, these suffixes are merely individual name-suffixes like 
MI, &attkar. Mm, <fec., in use amongst the Gurjaratis at present (e.g., Motilal, Amritlal, 
Mohanlal, Premsankar, Bhavani^ahkar, MahipteSm, Rfipram, Mukundray, Isvarray, &c.), or rdu 
amongst the Marathas, and that, therefore, these Barmans ” are no more clan-indicators than are 
these Idl, Mm, &c. For, while these Idl, &c., pertain merely to individuals, each “ Barman ” was 
the peculiar property of a certain separate group of individuals, that group was wedded to that 
particular “ Barman ” in the matter of naming their members. 

“ This principle has survived even the dropping of the ‘ Barman * suffix, as is evidenced by 
the fact that the Nagars, although they have not these suffixes tacked on to their names now, are 
supposed to own particular hereditary ‘Barmans/ Thus, then, the invariable possession of a 
common /S^rnian’ by a large number of families would naturally presuppose an underlying 
common basic idea, and that idea must be the clan, as it fits in all-round. 


« Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. IX., Pt. L, p. 15 , notes 1 and 2. •. 

n Nagar-kot hare been desoribed by Cunningham in Archceol. Bury, of India, Tol. V., 

p.iSSff. Nag^-kot IS referred to and desoribed by Tuan Chwang (Watters’ Vol I nn 187- Y 

Another name by whioh it was famous was«u^armanagara(^p.^ Vol I n 100 andTf IT t m 

« tte of a town, was to the author of sTe hJJ Je 1 ! 2 £ ’ 

“ Witeoa’er»*tt» 0 «<rf.,Tol.II.,pp. 61 , 96 »l«andl 52 . a.w, i.v., 
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I dare say one noteworthy feature has attracted your attention; that while ‘Sarmans’ 
g,^ Mitra, Gupta, Datta and others) have taken the place of surnames in Bengal, amongst the 
Nilgars the Barmans are only historical heritages, not in use now for generations past, and for 
surnames the Niigars have separate avatamkas. This also will indicate, in a way, that ‘ Barmans ' 
at one time indicated more than a family. Thus the Bengjil Kjiyasthas reduced their ‘ Barmans ’ to 
the position of surnames (just as the Scotch clan-names are now family names, that is surnames), 
whereas we Nagars dropped the ‘ Barmans ’ for all practical purposes, keeping them only as 
ornamental mementos of a social state long gone by, just like the gotra^ and adopted the amtathleas 
for the surnames. Even the avatamhas would have disappeared from practice, in fact they were not 
in daily use, till the University practice requiring surnames gave occasion for their revival, though 
of course the surnames were not as defunct as the ‘ Barmans.’ ” With regard to the presence of 
Sartnan in the list of the thirteen ‘ Barmans,’ Mr. Divatia says as follows: “I think the terminal 
Sarman was claimed (as their peculiar ‘ Barman ^ ) by such of the Nagars as had no real clan- 
indicating * Barman,’ either because, having had one, it had long been forgotten or dropped, or 
because they did nob descend from any definitive clan. An exact parallel of this process is at 
present found in the case of the surname amongst us Nagars. There are a certain number of 
families who possess no real surname at all, and, therefore, they have given themselves Mehta as, 
their surname ; and, as all Nagars know, Mehta is a term applied to Nagars in a general way, 
thus : — ^Mehta Nandsankar, Mehta Bapiibhai, and so forth. This was the practice in addressing 
Njigar-s in writing, now gone out of use, except in business account books.” 

I have proved elsewhere, conclusively I hope, that the Guhilots were -originally Njigar 
Brahmanas^^. To this tribe belongs the celebrated Udaipur dynasty, looked upon as the purest 
Rajput family in the whole of Rajput^na. I have also shown there that the Guilots have been 
styled Brahma-KstLatri in one inscription and also in one bardic chronicle. The Sena Kings of 
Beng^ bore the same caste name, Mr. R. Narasimhachar of Bangalore has kindly drawn my 
attention to at least three such instances in the south. Thus Br^van-Belgoia, No, 109, of about 
983 A.D. says that ChSmuudar^ya, the celebrated Jaina minister of the Gafiga king, E^chamalla, 
belonged to the Brahma-Kshatra family. The same fact is mentioned in the Ghdmundardya^purdna 
(978 AD.) also. Udayaditya, a Ganga chief, of the eleventh century is described as of 
Brah^akshatra-vtr-dnvaya^^^ Sirigiriiiatha Odeyar, governor of Araga, under Devaraya II. of 
V'ijayanagar, was a Brahma-Kshatra^^, jiave thus no less than five royal families that have 

been designated Brahma-Kshatri. The question here arises, what can be the meaning of this 
composite name, Brahma-Kshatri ? I have elsewhere suggested that Brahma-Kshatris denote 
families which were Brahmanas first, bub afterwards exchanged their priestly for martial pursuits 
and were fused into the Kshatriya class. I still maintain that this is at least one explanation. It 
is supported by the very nature of the compound Brahma-Kshatra, which has to he dissolved as 
ddauL Brahmdmh paschdt Kshatrdh^ i, e., those who were Brahmanas first and became Kshatriy as 
afterwards. The legends of the ChMpd caste in MSrwar, to' which allusion has been made 
elsewhere, also show that they came to be called Brahma-Kshatria only after they gave up 
their Brahmanhood for their new profession. But a second explanation is not impossible 
at least in some cases. It may be asserted that some families became Brahma-Kshatris by 
intermarriages between the Brahmana and Kshatriya classes* We know that Harichandra, the 
progenitor of the feudatory Pratihara family, was a BrMimaua, and had two wives, one a 
Brahmana, and the other a Kshatriya woman. Offsprings from the first were styled Pratihara 


4T /ottr. Beng, As. 8oc., for 1909, p, 167 ff. 

Bf, CarnaUt Yol. Y1I„ SMfcarp-ar; Noa, 109, 110 and 130. 

Ibid,, Vol. Till., Tirthaballa ; No, 23 ; here the phrase Brahma-Kshatriya is used. 
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BrShmanas, and from the latter PratihSra Kshatriyas. We have a similar instance also, I 
think, in the case of Kadambas. The founder of this family, as we have seen above, was 
Mayurasarman. That he was a Brahmana is clearly shown by his honorific suffix Surman, and by 
the actual use of the word vipra in the well-known TMgund inscription. But his own son 
bears the designation of mrman appropriate to a Kshatriya only. This shows that Mayflraiar 
man too, like Hariohandra, must have married a Kshatriya woman, and conseq.uently was the 
originator of a Kshatriya family. But against this view is the fact that the PratihSras and 
Kadambas are nowhere in inscriptions or elsewhere known as Brahma-Kshatris. A third 
explanation also can be adduced with regard to the origin of this composite name. In the 
Purdnas we find at least two old royal families that are called Brahma-Kshatra. Thus the 
Vdya-purdna in chapter 99 has the following verses : 

«ir II 

I 

f^«r II W 

In the Vishm-purdna occurs the following verse at the end of Jihsa IV., chapter 21 : 

#=r^ irr*^ ^ II 


Here the Panrava family is called Brahma-Kshatra, and with regard tO' its signification, 
the commentator on the Yishnrirpurdna says: 5|iT^“r 

I This means that from the Paurava family emanated both the Brahmana and 
Kshatriya families. We know that the parents of Puru, who was the progenitor of the 
Pauravas were Yayati and Sarmishtha, both unquestionably of the Kshatriya caste. Hence 
the question will naturally arise, how and what Brahma^ families could have sprang from 
Puru ? Chapter 19 of Book lY of the Vishm-purdna answers it. In part 9 of the chapter we 
have *T>Tf respit’d tTl P®’*'*' occur the words 

aRT'^^RT ^5rr: and in part 16 the words ff «rr?raT’ ^Y--. The 

expression y'si'isrjl explained in the commentary by 

sriSCTfW . From these quotations it is clear that no less than four Brahmanic families 
originated from Puru, vk., Giirgya, Sainya, KSavayana and Maudgalya. This is the reason 
why the Paurava family is styled Brahma-Kshatra. Yaydti and Sarmishtha had also another 
son called Ann. One of his descendants called Vijaya is spoken as a Brahma-Kshatra. The 
verse in the Rarivathia runs thus : 

?Rfrt®!tr sjTsrrsm i 
?rnrf sTPT II X'So.'S 

The prose passage in the Vishm-purdna corresponding to it, is : 

The passage is explained by the commentator in the following words : 

i srrePRf ^fk^n^Rr: 

sgjT I sRfl ^r^ifsc^j 

^ TT I ssmtr; t 

^ commentary, here, but what the commentator means I's 

that Vijaya a mother s Mother was bom of a Kshatriya father and Brfihmana mother, and that 
•h6 iSj tii6r6for0, calleH ^ ^ ii * . . 

This 


is. therefore, called Brahma-Kshatra, i. e., Sflta, after the caste of ’his mother. 


®® the BTiA^raiaia-purdwa, SaiSibli^iti is given as the name ofViiaya*s mether Bnf +Tii« rw- + t. tt* 
mother’s name was Satyt, as given by the Aamaftia and ^ 
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explains, he says, why Kama also, who was brought up by Adhiratha, a descendant of Yijaya> 
was called * son of Suta. * I do not know where the commentator obtained his information 
from, regarding the origin of Vijaya’s mother. The fact was probably something like this: 
In the Harivamsa (1.1776) we are told that Brihanmanas, father of Vijaya, had two -wives named 
Yasodevi and Satya, both daughters of Vainateya. And from Satya sprang Tijaya. 
Yainateya, being a son of Kaspapa, was a Brfihmana; the queens of Brihanmanas were 
consequently Brahmana girls. Yijaya had thus for his father a Kshatrija and for his mother 
a Brahmani, and was thus a Brahma-Kshatra. There can be little doubt that a something 
derogatory is here implied, as clearly shown by the term suta which is applied to Adhiratha 
in 1,1709. Thus we see that, even in the old Purdjias, the meaning of the phrase Brahma-Kshatra 
was not definitely settled, and that at one place it is applied to a Kshatriya dynasty from 
which Brahmana families sprung up and at another to princes, one of whose forefathers, 
although a Kshatriya, married a Brahmana woman. There can, however, be no doubt, I think 
as to the sense in which the expression is used in inscriptions. It is applied, as I have stated 
above, to families that were Brahmana first but became Kshatriya afterwards. 

[This was how I had concluded my lecture that has been transformed into this paper: — ^‘To 
sum up what we have said so far, there is hardly a class or caste in India, which has not a 
foreign strain in it. There is an admixture of alien blood not only amongst the warrior classes — 
the Eajp-uts and the Mara thills, but also amongst the Brahmanas, who are under the happy delusion 
that they are periectly free from all foreign element. If the Brahmanas have not escaped this taint, 
as we have seen, and yet call themselves Brahmanas, it excites the risibility of the antiquarian or 
the ethnologist when he finds some Brahmana castes strenuously calling in question the claims of 
certain warrior classes to style themselves Kshatriyas. The grounds of this strennous opposition, 
as stated by the Brahmana castes, are that pure unmixed Yedic Aryan blood does not run through 
the veins of those warrior classes. Yes, this is quite true; but it is equally true that pure Yedic 
Aryan blood does not run through the veins of the Brahmanas also. Looked at from the anti- 
quarian or ethnological point of view, the claims of either community to such a purity are untenable 
and absurd. As the chief thing valued by the members of the higher castes, purity of -blood, 
t,e., absence of any admixture of aboriginal or foreign blood, bas been proved to be hollow and non- 
existent, the caste jealousies and controversies, which cause immense mischief, are really useless 
and meaningless. It is to be sincerely hoped that the knowledge furnished by ethnology and the 
study of ancient inscriptions will spread among the people, and open their eyes to the emptiness and 
worthlessness of the thing they are fighting for, and put an end to all caste animosities and 
disputes, which are the bane of India.] 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


IS TOBACCO INDIGENOUS TO INDIA ? 

Sib, 

In a letter published in the Indian Aniiqnary, 
June, 1909, p. 176, headed “Is tobacco indigenous 
to India ? ” I pointed out, in view of the asser- 
tion made by Mr. Y. A. Smith that tobacco and 
the hukka were unknown in India before the 
sixteenth century, when the drug was introduced 
by the Portuguese, that an earthen hukka was 
obtained from the ruins of the Sarnath monas- 
teries, the dates of which range from the third 


century B.C. to the twelfth century A.D. In 
support of my contention that the practice of 
smoking tobacco was well-known in India long 
before the sixteenth century, I now proceed to 
adduce some evidence from Sanskrit litera- 
ture.’- 

1 

In the Kadambarl (P. 35, line 4, KaMnath 
Pandurang Parab’s 2nd Revised Ed. , Nirnaya- 
sagar Press, Bombay, 1896) the poet £a^a, who 
lived in the seventh century at the court of king 


1 I may state at the outset that I am a uou-smoker and have no particular interest in proving that my 
countrymen haye been smoking tobacco from the earliest times. 
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Harshavardliana of Kanau j, in. describing king 
feudraka, says — 

‘Tbe king after finishing his royal dinner 
drunk (t. e. smoked) ‘smoke-stick’ or cigar 
and took betel. 

To. this day the expression for ** smoking’’ in 
all north Indian languages is ** ^?T;q;pT. ** 'i- e. 

‘ ‘ smoke-drinking,” and the habit of che-wing 
betel and smoking after dinner is a common In- 
dian habit. 

2 

The term the sense of a cigar occurs 

also in Charaka’s ChiUtsdsthana, Chap. 26 

(The patient) should smoke from smoke-pipes 
furnished with smelling substances like eranda^ 
naladOi hshauma^ gugguluy aguru and chandana, 
but not with kusMha and tagara. 


the patient should be asked to smoke 
(therefrom).’ 

5 

So also Charaka — 

Rrsrf arf i 

‘Prepai-e the pipe by gi-inding the smoking- 
ingredients with water into a paste and 
smearing with it a reed-stem shaped like 
a barley-corn** 

Passages describing the efficacy of smokiag- 
aJso occur in these medical works. Su&uta 
prescribes smoking for persons srffiei-ing from 
headache, etc., and says— 

'Ttf jr?r#i?s^iT|f5Tr: i 
5*rf^i%?r?R5r: ii 

*■ By smoking a man’s senses, speech and' 
mind become gentle, the hair, teeth and 
beards become firm, and the mouth 
becomes fragrant and cheei-ful.’ 


There are, besides,^ elaborate descriptions, in 
the medical works of Susruta, Tagbhata and 
Charaka. himself, of the process of manu- 
facturing a Cigar or«J5^f% Vagbhata says— 

fippiftgf #fT>-2RTir ii. 

‘ Take iehikS or kwsa grass, 12 angulas (or 
finger-breadths) long, wet with water for 
a day and night. Anoint it five tiihes with 
ground ‘ smoking-drugs.’ When the 
(or eigar-Btiek) is made as thick as the 
thumb and a little thicker in the middle 
hke a harley-com, it should he dried in 
the shade, and so on.’ 

ftwjraTr'Si'^ 

‘AAer making a pipe from the stem of a reed, 
drymg It completely in a windless sunny 
weather and heating, .it in a charcoal fire 


— a 7t* 


or ’ 


says — 

f It 

By smoking, asfchma, lock-jaw, stiff-neck, 
head-ache,, hemiplegia, hemicrania become 
relieved. V aireohanar^mo^Q {vairechana. 

means that which is inhaled for promoting 
evacuations of every kind) forces out? 
phlegm by virtue of its raukshya,, 
iaikshnya, aushnya and vaUadyaJ’ 

8 

Charaka Smrasthanam, Chap. 5, has the fol- 
lowing — • 

^*rr?^r we^ "trl 

‘After bathing, after eating, after bringing 
out the phlegm in the throat by artificial- 
means;., after sneezing, after cleansing the- 
teeth, after purging the cerebrum by 
having taken snuff; after applying col- 
lynum to the eyes, and after waking from. 

sleep the man of prudence will take to- 
smoking/ » 

9 

Again in the CharaJcasmna, Ohap. 8„ Charaka, 
prescribes smoking for people who feel in their 


After sneezinff ’ impliea a-nAoo-;,,™ i, — — — 

grass or stiff thread of cotton. * After nlL ® means, such aa the application of a h1a<7A rv# 
the peopifl of ouroouutry wash tbeii teeth *®®***,’ morning, for that is the time when 

become tole to disease of the wind, or oftheoM ® tkis the parts of hia body above the ooUar-bone wiU not 
tis «n<.ie three times,st«. “*® PMegm. or of both wind and phlegm. He should, hor^rlTtfi 
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moutli a distaste for everything^ and yet again 
in the SMrasthanamf Chap. 5, Charaka has a re- 
gular inventory of the advantage of smoking— 

#ttsnmf%fnr5r: i 
11 

r%’i5T; Tr^ftfr 3 % I 

%r^r Trprecnrr 1 
f^!j?Ji!lrrr? 5 r^ f^rtr-sflrR^?rr 11 
UT'TPTrs wp=2rR^ >Twf^ i 

Rrfi^wwPTrRRs^TFrr u 

=^?:^w5’Wf=T»t,^aT; i 

* Heaviness of the limbs, headache, inflamma- 
tion of the Schneiderian membrane (with 
loss of sense of smell), hemicrania, otalgia, 
opthalmalgia, cough, hiccough, asthma, 
hoarseness (of voice), weakness of the 
teeth, otorroea, discharge from the nose, 
discharge from the eyes, ozoena, foetid 
smell in the mouth, odontalgia anorexia, 
lock-jaw, stifE-neck, itching, worms, pale- 
ness of the face, mucous discharges, discor- 
denee of voice, enlarged tonsil, inflamma- 
tion of the ranula, morbid baldness, reddish 
yellowness of the hair, falling of the hair, 
sneezing, sleepiness, dnlness of the nnder- 
standing, long sleep or coma, — all these 
relieved by . inhalation of the smoke of 
tobacco. Such smoke also enhances the 
strength of the hair, the forehead, the 
senses, and the voice 

All the medical works above referred to are 
certainly pre-Muhammadan and certainly 
before the sixteenth century. According to Dr, 
Hoemle’s Studies in the Medicine of Ancient 
India, Charaka flourished between the first 



century B.C, and the third century A.D.* and 
Susruta flourished as early as the sixth century 
B.C.® The latter was the court physician of the 
celebrated ^Indo- Scythian’ king, Kanishka, 
V agbhata flourished early in the seventh 
century or about 625 A. D.® 

10 

The habit of smoking seems to have been so 
wide-spread as to have been regarded by the 
authors of the Purahas as a national vice 
to be severely condemned. Thus we have in the 
Skanda-PurAna, Mathura Khanda, Chap. 62, 
a long indictment against the practice of smok- 
ing— 

srrat 1 

g cr*ir?RrT u 

^r^Tr; to: i 
q-rTTwif^ ?rHr?y?ir tthtt* 11 
?y>TT^I^rg 5 ^«nws 1 

11 

TO^RTW tnt »IITO: I 

‘ Smokers after death will be turned into 
ghosts. During the Kaliyuga, Kali him- 
self will be incarnated as the tamdla leaf. 

* On the advent of the Kaliyuga all the castes 
will be cast into hell on smoking tobacco. 
The worst type of men will fall victims 
to tobacco. Thus, losing their dharma, 
they will fall into the Maharaurava hell. 
The eating of forbidden food, illicit inter- 
course with women, the drinking of wine 
and the smoking of tobacco cause the 
same amount of sin ’. 

As to the antiquity of the Skanda-Turdna 
Mr. V. A. Smith has the following note in his 


® For tkose who desire to know the Sanskrit names of the diseases mentioned here, but from want of 
acquaintance with Sanskrit, are disinclined to consult the original, the Sanskrit names are given below in the 
order in which their English equivalents ooonr Gaurava, 9h^3'b9ula, Pinasa, Arddhavabhedaka. Karna^ula, 
AkshiQula, Kasa, Hikka, ^vasa, Galagraha (in verse 19), Dantadaurbalya, 9rota-a;sra;va, GhrSinasrava, A^hisrava, 
Putighrana, Asyagandha, Danta^jula, Aroohaka (in verse 20), Hanugraha, Manyagraha, Kan^u, Krimi, 
Mukhapanduta, 91 eshmapraseka, Vaisvaryya, Qala^undi, Upajihvika (in verse 21), Keqakhalitya, Keqapinjarat^a, 
Keqapatana, davathu, Tandra, Buddhimoha, Atinidrata. 

* Vide Mr, V. A, Smith, Early History of India, pp. 225-6; Dr. Fleet, in J. K. A. 3., 1906, p, 979 ff. ; 
Mr. D. R, Bhandarkar, in X, Bonribay Branch jR. A. 3., Vol. xx., p. 269 £E. ^ 

5 Hoemle’s Medicine of Ancient India, Part 1, 1907, p. 8, 106. 

« Hoernle, Medicine of Ancient India, Part_l, 1907, p. 11. 
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JSarly History oj India , 2nd JEJd., p* 20. “In- 
dependent proof of the existenceof the Skanda- 
Bura^a at the seventh century is afforded by a 
Bengal manuscript of that work, * written in 
Gupta hand,’ to which as early a date as the 
middle of the seveuth century can be assigned 
on palseographioal grounds.” 

11 

It is to be noticed that the particular drug men- 
tioned in this passage is called tamala 
This leads to a consideration of the Indian name 
for the drug tobacco. It is well-known that the 
Bengali term for tobacco is tamaku 
which I believe is a corruption of the Sanskrit 
word tdmralcuta. The occurrence of this word 
idmraJcuta ) in old Sanskrit works is prov- 

ed by the fallowing quotations and reference r— 

ffftHT ?[«rr ii 
fir% i 

f 1 

Here Mm^ahuta is mentioned along with opium> 
gdnjd and other intoxicants and therefore must 
mean * tobacco,’ There are eight intoxicating 
drugs mentioned in the * KvMrnava-Tantr a’ of 
which tobacco is one. 

12 

The BahdaUldauruma ( *T ) refers to 

the Vis7i7iusiddhdniasdrdvaU ( 

) and says— 

?i^r; i 

‘ Tobacco ^ serves the purpose of smoking. 
The smoke stick made of tobacco makes 
the teeth clean and cures all mouth-dis- 
eases, drives away cough and acute fever. 
It is good for those who wish to be good 
singers. 

My contention is that the Sanskrit word 
iamrahuta ( ) and its corruption, the 
Bengali {tdimJcu) are the same as the 

word {tamat) occurring in the passage 

quoted above from the Ssanda^Furdna. In sup- 


port of this, I may mention that this very tamal 
leaf is prescribed as a medicine for head diseases 
in the old medical works. 

13 

Then as to the huJcld or hubble-bubble. Here 
is a passage from the Oharaka’s Saviliita Sutra^ 
stlmnam, Chap, 5^ which describes the preparation 
of smoking pipe, the prototype of the modern 
JiuW . — 

f%5nsrr'?r^^iwppTr*TJmrf5t^ i 

3T: I 

‘The pipe should consist of three straight 
limbs. The bottom of the first limb should 
be of the measure of the seed of a jujube. 
In the construction of a smoking pipe the 
use is applauded of materials employed in 
constructing enema pipes.’ 

14 

Finally as to the prevalence of tobacco smok- 
ing before the days of Portuguese expansion into 
the Islands of the Indian Archipelago, which are 
believed by scholars like Mr. V. A. Smith to have 
received tobacco from the Portuguese at the 
same time as India, we may quote a European 
authority. 

Prof. Alfred Haddon, F.R.S., who in his 
Head Hunters says — “ Although smoking was 
practised in these Islands (Papua and New 
Guinea^ before the Whitemen came, and they 
grew their own tobacco, they never smoked much 
at a time. The native pipe is made of a piece 
of bamhoo from about a foot to between two 
and three feet in length . , , . They enjoy 
it greatly and value tobacco very highly, they 
usually sell almost anything they possess for 
the same.’ 

Ganapati Bay, 

Librarian i Bengal National College Library^ 

Calekitta* 

National College, Calcutta, 

The 21st Marehy 1910, 


’ Kala'nla-tdmraJcuta (tobacco). 
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THE OHALUKYA GENEALOGY ACCORDING TO THE KANNADA POET HANNA. 

BY B. NABASIMHACHAE, M.A., BANGALOBE, 

ANE of the greatest poets in Kannada was Banna or Kavi Banna, He was the author oi 
^ several works, though only two of them, the Gadd-yuddka or Sdhasa-BJiima-iijaya and the 
AHla-purdna^ have come down to us. The former he wrote in A.D, 982 and the latter in 
A.D. 993. He was a renowned poet at the court of the Chalukya kin 5 Taila II, It is satis- 
factory that, unlike other poets, Ranna gives in his works several interesting particulars regarding 
himself. He was born in A.D. 949 at Muduvoial in the Jambukhandi 70 of the Belugali 500 
in the Belugare-nadu ; and the Belugali-desa was situated, he tells us, to the north of Toragale and 
to the south ol Taddavadi, with the Gattage ( ? Gatprabha) and the Perdore, *‘the great river, 
the Krishna, flowing through it.i He was a Jaina, of the Vaifeya caste, tlie family profession 
being that of the bangle-sellers. His mother was Abbalabbe, father Jinavallabhendra, brothers 
Rechana and Maramayya, wives Jakki and Santi, son Raya, and daughter Attimabbe. He was 
also patronized by Chavunda-raya, the celebrated Gahga general, who set up the colossal statue of 
Gommata at 'Sravana-Belgola. His guru was Ajitasinacharya, who was likewise the guru of 
Chavunda-raya. At first honoured by sdmantas, then by mandaUJcas, he rose to great eminence at 
the court of the emperor Taila II, who bestowed upon him the title Kavi-^chahravarti and presented 
him with a (?) madandvatdra^ a parasol, a chowri, an elephant, and a (?) hhattagave. As among 
kings the Nijabhuja-chakravarti Taila, the “emperor by (^the strength of) his own arm,’* required no 
assistance for victory in battle, so among poets the Kavi-chakravarti Ranna, “the emperor among 
poets,” required no assistance for composing poems. He was well versed in both the grammars 
the Jainendra and the Sabdannsasana. Among the poets that preceded him, be mentions- Pampa, 
author of the Adi-purana^ and Ponna, author of the ^dnti-purana, and says that his own ^ork the 
Ajita^pwdna^ which he styles Furana-tilaha, can be compared only with theirs, Pampa, as we 
know, also wrote the Vihramdrjuna-vijaya and was patronized by the Chalukya prince Arikesari 
Ponna, as we learn from his 'Sdnti-purdna, received the title Kavi-chakravarti from the Rashtrakuta 
king Kannara, Krishna HI. Ranna tells us that Pampa, Ponna and himself formed three jewels^ 
that illuminated the Jaina religion; that by composing the Zdi-purdna and the Ajita-purdna 
Pampa and himself became pre-eminent among the Jaina Brahmanas and the Jaina Vaisyas respec- 
tively ; and that, as Pampa and Ponna acquired fame in the Ratta kingdom, so he himself acquired 
fame in the Chalukya kingdom. From the last statement, that Pampa, the prote'ge of Arikesari 
acquired fame in the Rafta kingdom, we may perhaps infer that Arikesari's 1} lakh country 
(sapdda^laksha^lsskiti) was also included in the Rafta dominions.^ 

The circumstances in which Banna wrote his two works may now be considered. 
There was a Jaina Brahmana, named Nagamayya, in Puhganur of the Kamme-de/a in the Vengi- 
mandala. He had two sons : MaUapa and Ponnamayya. JJallapa was not only a great warrior 
but also a liberal patron of literary merit. On the death of their guru Jinaebandra-mnni, the two 
brothers caused the Purdna-cliuddmani, ue., the Smti-purdnee, to be written by Ponna. Mallapa’s- 
brother Ponnamayya fought on behalf of king Taila with Govindara, who had marched agaiii§t him 
allied with traitors, and fell on the bank of the KSverl. Mallapa had five sons and three daugh- 

[1 Begarding these places see Dr. Fleet, above, vol. XXY, (1901), p. 380 f. Two of them are Mudhol and Jam- 
khan^i, within the limits of theBelganm District. Toragale is Torgal, about twenty-six miles towards the 
south from Mudhoi. Taddavadi is Taddewadi, in BijapUr, about eighty miles towards the north-north-east from 
Mndhol.— Ed.] 

2 The " Jola country ’^mentioned by some scholars in connection with Arikesari has no existence in fact It 
was brought into existence by a misapprehension of the meaning of the expression jZlada^fdli in the original 
which simply means ‘obligation- or indebtedness. ' ” ’ 
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ters. Two of the latter, Attimabbe and Gundamabbe, were given in marriage to king Taila’fl great 
minister Dallipa’s son Naga-deva. Mallapa’s eldest son Gandamayya gained a victory over Gonara. 
Naga-deva, surnamed Orataramalla and Subhata-Trinetra, had a son by Attimabbe, named Padevala 
Taila. Having been an eye-witness of the valour displayed by him in the war with the Kumaras, 
king Taila made Naga-deva hU general. The latter also defeated the army of Pahchala, and, by 
order of Ballaha (Taila), drove out Mallama from Karahada, i.e,, Karhad, Karad, in the Satara 
District. On his death, his second wife Gundaraabbe, who was childless, became a saii : the other 
wife Attimabbe spent her life in the observance of religious rites and the performance of charitable 
deeds, Attimabbe ’s son Padevala Taila became in course of time a commander of Taila’s army. 
It was at the request of Attimabbe that the Ajita-purana was written by Ranna. He extols her 
liberality in a number of verses, calling her dana-chintamarii^ “a wishing-stone of gifts,’* and says, 
incidentally, that she excelled by far four men who were justly renowned for their liberality, namely, 
Butnga, Nolambantaka, OhSvnnda-raya and Sahkaraganda. Of these, the first is no doubt identical 
with the Gaiiga prince of that name (A.D. 938-953) ; the second can hardly be any one except the Gangs 
prince Marasimha (A.D. 961-974), who had the title Nolamba-kulantaka ; the third is well known ; 
and the fourth is perhaps identical with a chief of that name who belonged to the Chellaketana 
family and was a feudatory of Amoghavarsha 1.3 With regard to his other work, the GaddyuddJia, 
Ranna says that, in admiration of the valonr, liberality and other virtues of king Taila’s son 
Satyasraya,’ he took him for his hero, and, identifying him with the Pandava prince Bhima, compos- 
ed the poem. As stated above, he wrote this work in A.D. 982, only a few years after his patron 
Taila II restored the Chajukya power. Satyasraya is eulogized in a number of verses at the begin- 
ning of the poetn. The titles applied to him are Triva-bedanga, Chalukya-NarSyana, Chalukya— 
kanthirava, Chalukya-mSrtenda, Chalukya-Kandarpa, Sahasa-Bhima, Kamaranka-Rama, Akalahka- 
charita, Ammana-gandha-varana and Sabasanka ; and it is from his title Sahasa-Bhima that the 
work was named Sahasa^Bhtma-mjaya* A few of the particulars given by the poet regarding 
Satyasraya may be noted here. He was the son of Ahavamalla and Jakavve,^ On bis* being con- 
ceived by bis mother, the vehicles and other valuables of enemies came dnto the possession of 
Ahavamalla ; on his birth, the glory of an emperor became the portion of his father ; and on his 
becoming able to fight, his father’s fame spread to the points of the compass. By order of king 
Taila, he, seated on an elephant, marched against the Ghurjara army and defeated it. He also 
routed the lord of the Konkan, and extended the kingdom as far as the sea. With his one elephant 
he fought against the whole force of the Ghurjara elephants and conquered it. He cut down the 
enemy (.P the Ghurjara king), who had taken a tow that he would not bathe until he had slain the foe 
(Satyasraya), who had killel his dear younger brother. When Aparajita, seized with fear, fled and 
entered the sea, he desisted from slaying him, since it is not consistent with true valour to kill 
men who embrace a lihga^ enter water, put on a woman’s garments, or ascend an anthill. Hem- 
med in by the ocean on the one side and the sea of Satyasraya’s army on the other, Aparaditya 
trembled like an insect on a stick, both the ends of which are on fire. Satyasraya burnt Amfiuna- 
gara in Aparadilya’s country and received twenty-one elephants from him. The Aparajita 
mentioned above is the Silahara king of that name, of the Northern Konkan ; and the name 
Aparaditya evidently refers here to the same person, inasmuch as it cannot refer to either of the 
chiefs of that exact name in the same dynasty, since they were later than Satyasraya by nearly 
a century and a half. Incidentally Ranna mentions a Kesi-dandanayaka, known as Brahma 
{ym(iruha’‘hhav(^^ who revised his poem. He was apparently a great literary character , 

* Duff’s Chronology, pp. 78 , 80 , 

* In 0oxne manuscripts the name appears as CbakaVre : but the inscriptions always give the name wiihj\ 
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The coloplion at the end of the work,® in which the poet gives sotue of his patron’s 
titles, runs thus: — Idu samasta-bhuvan-asraTaih sri-prithvi-vallabhath maliarajadhiraja-i)aram5 
svaraih parama-bhattarakam srl-Saty asraya-kula-tiiakaih srlmad-Ahavamalla-deva-sri-pa Ja-kal papa- 
dap-asray-asannavarti kavi-chakravaiti Kavi-tlauna-viracbitam apjm Chalukya-cbakravarti-srl-^ 
Sahasa-Bhirca-vijayadol Bbimasena-paflabbisheka-varnanam dasam-aBvasatb sampurnam. 

In the second asvasa of the work Ranna gives the pedigree of his heroes lamily, which 
may be summarized thus Among Satyasraya’s ancestors W’ere Satyaferaya-vallabha, also 
known as Vishnuvardhana, lord of Ayodhyapura and an abode of truth and other virtues ; Jaya- 
simha-deva, a Hon to the elephants, the Rash Irak ii tas ; Banarahgasithha, a Rama in war; 
Pulakefei-deva, lord of Vatapipura, a performer of horse-sacrifices, with a glory extending to 
other dvipas ; Kirtivarma-deva ; his son SatyaSraya-deva the Second; his younger son 
Mahgalar^iava ; Satyavrati the Second, also known as Satyasraya ; his son Adityavarma ; his 
son Vikramaditya ; his son Durdharamalla ; his son Vijayaditya^-bhattaraka, known a§ 
Niravadya ; his son’s friend Konkani-Vikramaditya, also known as Vikramarnava ; his son’s 
friend, Kirtivarma ; his younger son Bhimaparakrama ; his son Kirtivarma the Second ; his 
son Tailapa the Senior ; his son Kundiya-Bhima, who killed Mukuiidi ; his son Vikrama- 
ditya-deva ; his son Ayyaiaia-deva, also known as Ranaraiigamalla ; his son Vikramaditya, 
also known as Uttungamalla ; to him of the Chllukya family and to Bohka-devi® of the Chaidya 
family was born Ahavamalla-deva, also known as Nhrmadi-Tailapa, (described with a large 
number of titles,^ among which may be mentioned) the terrifier of Karahata, (7) captiirer of 
Pallikota, putter to flight of Bhadraka, terrifier of the Kofikana, a lion to the elephant the (?) 
Krakalika king, a Rikshasa in the battlefield, a spotless Rama, talavarga-taja^praharaf a dreadful 
poison to the 13ABhtr&kuts^8^ Nijabhuja^chahravarti, a lion to the elephant the Pan chala, a fearful 
fever to the Ghiirjara, a fire to the Malava, (2) Utpakya-malla. Through these the ChSIukya family 
attained pre-eminence. 

Though the genealogy given by Banna does not quite agree with the published genealogy 
of the dynasty based on inscriptions,® still it deserves consideration by scholars as coming from an 
author who was a contemporary and a protege of Taila II. himself, and, as such, may be supposed to 
have had access to the official records. It has, however, to be stated here that the manuscripts of 
the work that have, so far, come to light are not very satisfactory and consequently the published 
edition cannot be implicitly relied on. In this genealogy we find a few peisons named without any 
hint whatever as to their relationship to those that preceded them, while in all other cases 
the relationship is clearly expressed. To begin with, we have a Satyasraya, lord of Ayddhya, after 
whom apparently the family was called the Satyasraya-kula. The next two names evidently 
represent his son and grandson. We are then introduced to Pulakesi I., who, according to 
our author, was the first king of Vatapi or Badami. The next two members are clearly his son and 
grandson. The expression ‘ his younger son ’ occurs in two places, and it is exactly in these places 
that Banna’s genealogy differs considerably from the published one. The word ‘ younger ’ seems 
to indicate that the pronoun *his’ does not refer to the immediate predecessor, as there would be 
no reason for passing over an elJsr son, but to the member whose elder son and elder son’s son 
have been mentioned. According to this interpretation, Mafigalarnava would be the younger son of 

* It also ooours at the end of every alyosa. 

* Tn one of the mannsoripts the reading is Bonta-devi, in fair agreement with the inscriptions, which give 
Bonihadevi. 

7 See the Kannada original given at the end. 

^ ? See the tables in Dr. Fleet’s Dynasties of the Kcmcrese Districts in the Bombay Gazetteer, vok 1, part 2, at 
pp, 1^6, 379, 
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Pulakesi I. The next name, Satyasraya or Satyavrati II., is clearly a repetition of the name that 
precedes Mahgalarnava. Vikramadirya L, who is a younger brother of Adi yavarma according to 
the published genealogy, is here said to bf* his son : it is just possible that Ranna is wrong here, but 
the matter has to be investigated. Instead of Vinayaditya "we have a different name, Durdhara- 
malla, which looks like a title, Niravadya is given as another name of Vijayaditya. Each of the 
next two members is introduced with the curious expression ‘his son's friend/ which appears to 
convey a hint that they were not lineal descendants. If the expression ‘his younger son,' which 
again occurs here, is interpreted as beJ'ore, Bhima-parakrama would be the younger son of Vijaya- 
ditya, Runiia makes Bliima 11. the son, and Vikramaditya III. the grandson, of Taila I., while 
according to the published genealogy, V ikraraaaitya III. is the son and Bhima II. the grandson. 
Here Ranna is more likely to be right. The whole genealogy as given by Ranna is accordingly as 
shown on p. 45 below. It agrees in a general way with the published genealogy of the dynasty ; and 
rts latter portion, showing the connection between the earlier and the later Chalukyas, is confirmed, 
except as regards the relative order of Kundiya-Bhlraa and VikramMitya, by the Kauthem grant of 
A.D. 1009^. This is important in view of the doubts expressed by some scholars^® with regard to 
the direct lineal descent of Taila II. from Vijayaditya. There is thus reason to think that Taila II. 
really was a descendant of the former family of Western Chalukyas who preceded the Rashfrakutas. 

In conclusion, I give, for purposes of reference and comparison, the portion of the Sahasa- 
Bhima-vijaya, in which Banna gives the Chalukya genealogy : — 

Avara piirvajar app arasugalolag Ayodhyapura-paramesvaranuih satyadi-gunagan-asraya- 
vallabhanum ati-pravrddham ada disa-danti—prakaU prabhavanum appa Satya&raya-vallabhanim 
Vishnuvardhan-apara-namadheyaniih, RashtrukfiU-gaja-gbata-vighatana-simhan enisida Jayasimha- 
devaniih, ati-pravardhana-praj-anuraganum ati-prabala-rana-Ramanum enisida Baiiarangasiih* 
hanim, Vatapip ura^ vares varan um asvamedba-yajha-dlkshita [nnrh] dvlp-amara-prakata-prabha- 
vanum enisida Pulake&i-devanirii, parirakshita-pavitra-varman enisida Kirtivarma-devaniih, 
tat-tanayaii app eradaneya Satyaferaya-devanim, avana kiriya magan appa Mahgalarnavanim, 
Satyasrayan app eradaneya Satyavratiyim, tat'tanayan app Adityavarmanim, tad-apatyan 
appa Vikramadityaniih, tat*putraa appa Durdharamallanim, tan-nandanan appa Niravady- 
Tipara-ntoadheyan appa Vijayaditya-bhattarakaniih, tat-sunu-mitran appa Vikramarnavan 
enisida Konkani- V'ikramadityaniih, fat-siinu-mltran appa Klrtivarmaniih, atana kiriya magan 
appa Bhimaparakramanim, taj-jatan app eradaneya Kirtivarmaniih, tat-sunuv appa Biriya 
Tailapaniih, atana magan appa Mukundiya konda Kundiya-Bbimaniih, atana magan appa 
Vikramaditya-devanim, atana magan appa Baiiarangamallan enip Ayyana-devanim, atana 
magan Uttuhgamallan enisida Vikramadityanim, Chalukya-kul-odbhavan appa Vikramaditya- 
devahgaih Chaidya-kul-odbhavey appa Bohka-devigam puttidam svasti samasta-bhuvanasra- 
yam sri-prithyl-vallabham maharajadhirajam raja-paramesvaram parama-bhattarakam Karahata- 
bhayaiikaram, Jaolandra (?)-kulIna-bhuvana-sad-guna-maui-vibhusliauam sindhura-kandhar-adhiru- 
dha Pallikot-ollafighanaih Bhadraka-vidravanam Kohkana-bhayafikaram ubhaya-bala dallajam 
marmalev ari-gaja.-kesari karindra-kanthTrava-mallaih vairi-phanlndra-sauparnaih Krakalika (?)- 
raja-gaja-kesari rana-kumbhi-kumbha-kanthlravaih Tadava-kul-ambara-dyumani rana-rahga-bhish- 
anam ripu-bala-puhja-gaja-ghata-bhanjanam samanta-mriga-fcardulam rana-rahga-rakshasam akalah- 
ka-Rtoaih talavarga-tala-praharam arishta-gharat jam Rashtrakuta-kalakutam nija-bhuja-chakravarti 
raachala-madebha-pauchanahaih ; ?) samhaTa-simhitva-Ghurjara-vajra-dadha-Ghurjax'a-bbaya-jvaram 
samasta-Halava aaptarchi satru-grah-ochchaUnanuih - mattam aneka-des-adhisvaram para*nripa- 
madagaja-ghatS'bhaiijanauum (?) Utpakyamallamfiriman-Hurmadi-Tailapan enisid Ahavamalla- * 
devanin uditoditam agi banda Chalukya-vaih&am. 

* Above, vol. 16, p. 15, Bistory of the Behlean, pp. 190, 2ll ; Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts^ p, 376. 
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Satjasraya-Vishnuvardhana ; 
lord of Ayodbyapura, 

Jayasimha. 

Banaraiigasimha. 

Polakesi ; 

lord of Vatapipura. 


Arnava 


Kirtivarma. 


Satyasraya II 
(or Satyavrati II). 


Sdityavarma. 


Vikramaditya. 

DurdharamaUa. 


i-l^iiayaditya. 


NiraTadya-vijayaditya, 


(His son* s friend) 

Vilcramrirnava-Koukani-VikramMitya; 
■ 1 

{Bis son’s friend) 
Elrtirarma. 


I 

Bblmaparakrama. 

Kirfcivarma 11^ 

Tailapa I. 

Kundiya-Bhima ; 
slayer of Mnkandi. 

Vikramaditya. 

Banarangamalla»Ayya^a. 

Uttubgamalla-yikiaixiaditya ; 
married BonkSd^yi of the Ghaidya family. 


Abayamalla-Nurma^i^Iaila II, 
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mallishena-mahapurana. 

BT K B. PATHAK, Chitbashala, Poona. 

I haye obtained on loan from LakshaAsSna Bhattitraka, the head of the Jain matha at 
Kolh4pnr, a palm-leaf manuscript of MallieMm-maMpurdva. The manuscript is not dated. 
U couLns 98 palm-leares, each kaf measuring 131' by 2'. It is written m old Canarese characters 
and in the SanLit language. The manuscript contains many mistakes, as will be evident from the 
opening and concluding prahstie given below. I remember to have seen another manuscript of this 
work L the private Ubrary of the late Brahmasdri Shastri at Sravana Belgola m Mysore. 
With the aid of this manuscript, it will be easy to restore the correct text of the praiastis. But as 
I have no time to obtain the loan of this second manuscript, I content myself with placing 
before Sanskrit scholars the following praiastis as they are found in the Kolhdpur MS., proposing 
such emendations as occur to me. 

Some years ago, when I was examining the library of the Jaina matha at Kolhapur, I thought it 
possible that Malhslkja, the author of the mahSpurSna, which is named MallisMna-mahdpttrSna &ftet 
him might be identical with the celebrated Jaina ascetic Mallishgnia, whose death took place in Saks 
1050 according to Sravana Belgoja Inscription, No. 64, which has been edited by Mr. Ricei. But 
the date of the completion' of the present purSm, as given by the author MallishSna himself in the 
concluding praiasti, is Saka 969;— 

[ s ] 

aT*n^ v ( 5) i 

II 

It is obvious that the difference between the two dates is 81 years. This is against the 
proposed identification. Another reason for rejecting the identification is that the author of the 
pta-d^ calls himself while the Jaina ascetic mentioned in the inscription 

is cailed 

Our author also composed »nd The last-named work was 

translated into Canarese in Saka 1507 by the Canarese poet Bahnbali, who tells us that he finished 
his work at SringSri, when the chief Pontiff at that place was Nrisimhabharati. A third work 
attributed to MallishSpa is a commentary on Kundakundfich&rya’s works. 

Mallishfina mentions as his predecessors, the celebrated author Samantabhadra, who is spoken^ 
of by Jinasena as the author of Yvktyanuidsana. Pfljyapada is next mentioned. Then a reference 
is made to JinasSna as the pupil of Ylrasina and the author of a mahdpurdna. are next 

introduced to AValnftlra, a very lion to hostile disputants resembling elephants, Anantavfrya and 
Vidyunanda. Anantavirya is the author of commentaries on the works of Akaluiika and 
Alanikyanandin. The other Jaina authors have been already introduced to Sanskrit scholars in my 
papers read before the Bombay Bramtih of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

The opening praiasti — 

fiRPi I »pi; Pni( ^ )^- 



11 ^ 11 

»T«irwr 1 

^Tnt«wig?Ki«r [ i ] 


* Inscriptions at ^ravana Be!Lgola, Intr. p. 41. 

* Tlio opening jpfaiasti of the Jain Hafivaifi,4et composed iti §aka 705» Ind, Ant.y Vol. XV, p* 142, 
^ Bhatyihari and Kumfirila, Joufet Bom. Br. B, A. 8,, Vol. XVIII, p. 213 ff. 
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[ II V 11 

^|^r?'TT«-2!r??TgL ^ )iT^ra’5fir^ [ i ] 

'rCri^?n'^rHr=fTsRrei5^n5^r^ II 

siC sr )?t^‘if55i'itfvrgrrs5 [ i ] ' 

si’in'H =rKr )$5r<iRHfpT n n 

’!ii%^%5n?i5;Hii‘( STT ) I 

ai^rg^SlTT ii ^ u 

) 1^=115^ fTfH I 

f«g5^CfrH>^rv 5T7?5tT:(^:) jrf^%sErfT! ii« ii 

[ i ] 

gHc^tssnml “sfRci'n^iV^HR'r'^ ii 
gm'v: 5fr?n7: %f*frg: ^^3T3ii^7??rs?r it c ii 
-W Suiln^^Tsl^Sr: II 
^fTi^ <i^f3r5ir.s^*r. ii ^ il 

■^^^(i^irsrffTijt tprr^^^St^HT: It 

^ H»ncns2!’!sr htsiC? )vr!=?f^3ff>?r5): it it 

«Hr»T- <1^ f??irJiCr fR^’U' i ® 

fr«if Cr.Si%’TV5Kr ??cir: 

f%3r^r 5rw! ® ^Xf i 

sf^ ^ II >1 

PriST’safi- ilri?( S’ )^ : ] 5^r^«i: i 

s|Rr?TS<^5fr ^ ^’srJsJtr b^tc ? ,<% fit.- ii It 
3T>^?Tr<T ’rsrrstcnt^r sit^^ssrr t 

ss%?r( i ( ) § )s*3 s?2trf ssssTsfst i 

tmTi*^ ^travTr ssJr sf&sss; ii xs n 
sjsTfr s^tsmr swsfr^lisfrni'gtr it 

ftrr.s55 ^sgnhrr [ : ] ^rr^ftsrssfrsf : it xx ii 
5r3l^r.s5<55tr [ = ] sr^^-- f's^Tr i 
ST«ffrt5 % ’satrs II X^ it 

sr^if^i'3r’?ii%Tif^SK ^garar^sgrt^si^: 

’sfw'^ ^ Xsif^ir ^ ^rsi'-Tl f r?s [ i 

Sr fs's^Rriss^mHvnr; twiRr^r r%st%- 

[:] '• f^sf&sfsrj^slg ^ »Tn?5 II x® It 
Stm ^4fT^! ^ )«tT f>*»irasf^SIT'S \ 

^?nr*l ttfttls fffr ^"^ss.'iR ii x^ it 
P5^^?5^>ftrr^5 frsfff's »T^rRrf t 

snt«a(^ Hnssr *rar II XX It 

Rff f% s grf% 3?rt sRtt; er ftslssr i 
ar*s st^urf^ ^«rts sr»=f4 f^BT s *!?r!Tni Ii x® II 
srtr<ft3Tf ^5?sfsr msfPTfrs-' tgW [ ; ] i 

II XX il 

assatri^ r?N> HfRTit C s ] I 

sTwr's^giarrTarif^ ^srairR ^ II XX 1 1 
[ 0 "fraktst*! fiTifesfr wft’ar: i 
sfrstr^rt^gr'Sfi^f&til ■3rs?it,%< II Xx H 

?t5rr*t®rf^m5Tt«iBRf stiS^'sttP i 

* itead st?n twtraarsT. ^ The metre is faulty. ® Read s«!r»if gss^. 

T The metre is faulty. [The letters S and ^ only are &uperfluous— B. R. RJ 
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ll i! 

37Tf?r^75qf^rTrlr«rmfT?^^?i«TT i 
^)T?r5‘frfjsr°tr5i*T5si^ra^: HR** II 
( # )k^ »i'r I 

f%5WT>s#f i 

rTnf^f C f H ^“TfC fsr 1 1 It 

^ [ trr ?r ] =ft 5rf • 

(^)^((.^{) II II 

*1^? 3^5®^ i 

PiRfrsTr ( *sr ) »iiw%'^'r ^tt»rr IU\ II 

5jfa«i»ir^ 2rr^4R»i!?5>rw [ i 

?r gs^ ?i?»ir’r ^r»fw?r; IU«» H 


The concluding prasasti — ■ 

^Tts#rF?^J3^i^f(tfarH^T^r?t'sn»r'=i'rT?r«: C’w) [ lU II ] 

-> — ® [ : ] 

^fr?r?r( spr )r^?( n )f^*jf?'mft’ 
srra-- ^f5rT?tf%Pr<CT»irSr*i?ffe: [ II R II ] 

^ ] *r%5r^r^5f«T »i«a[ii;3rgTTr^: 1 

?( ^ )iE?ri»T3fr'TR5Rr>Ti^^tnt f^>fir'mifr^5R%g-:[ ff: ] [ n ^ It 



^ [s] 1 

f )wr^( ^ ) 
gffrsTHFs-esr* [ II v || ] 
'«Ttf^5T%'T^?i5#r ^Tf r's»m!T»rf^ 

I 


irrfr?Rreii€r>T?tsRf^5g’|rrT [ II II ] 

5r*T^ 

f^5^T ’^f%=si5B^(%«rf^'T: =«fr'rfs^'>rrfi!i: I 
B%7n!:ifW'T(5 )’5lr*i^5T S2ir’si!tir%( f^g-)?f 

sT^iPTr sf^rrt ?T%?i^rflr!%«ff'^ffvr: [ lU II ] 
?i¥% la^w^sr [:] [1] 

^t[ pETf 'rsnT?iW [ II » II ] 

8 T 5 irf^ ^ 5 ^r»rm' ?r( % ) jii't ffemr? 1 
5i>*Tr?N55tR:r% [ II II ] 

srrwHr^'T w^'r^^irnfr'psr ^r 1 

<fr»f5T: ??frsr«n^ r'lC ) [ II ^ II 

»»9r2rrw?rr^5!r^®^^rarp!r giRr'^%»rr [ 11 ll ] 
aTTHfrwrr^m'^^r^C ^ )?r»i?r5^mn5rfri^ [ : ] 

^f?n< “ sT^srrfw hC w )»i^f C i 

^rf%;3r?«Ni:?f(’gOCTm'T^?!r(i^O sjr^*r 
( ^ )trr( ?rr 

[ ^ ] f^5grf%?Trfllf *Ii?r #CT ?^: 

^ Trg ^: [ II II ] 


1 


* The has before which does not suit the metre. 

This IS the^same as Mnlgund in the Gadag muhS, of the Dhiliwar District * • 

>» Bead ^WrT instead of 3rft!rl?«r- u ^flJt may be a mistake for ^RTTPI. 
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II 

jpfRry?# ?fr»rfr1?fq«R# 
c(fRw?iifr%m-fg(^ 12 j- jij 

Bs^pf^giRr w( ^ )>f )t »ir§fl’ 

i^: II «» II 


^^rff5*fr?: [ =^: ] i 

5p*»n5*rfr?fir^: »Trftf II *> II 


OLD IXDIAN NUMERICAL SYMBOLS. 

Bt G. R. KATE. 

I. 

A Good deal of attention has been paid of late years to the history of the origin of oar arithme- 
tical notation and a good many so-called discoveries have been announced ; but the paths travelled 
by the ‘discoverers ’ are marked principally by wrecked hypotheses. The current opinion appears 
to be that our modern notation has been traced to a Hindu source, and consequently it is thought 
that an exposition of the Hindu numerical notations is pertinent to the occasion. The subject has 
been dealt with before, but in most cases from somewhat biassed points of view.*. 

One of the earliest investigators of this subject was J, Priiisep, who, indeed, actually discovered^ 
the existence of the old Sanskrit or Brahmi numerical symbols ; but his discovery was vitiated by 
an assumption that led him into grievous error. In his time the orthodox view ascribed “ the 

invention of nine figures with the device of places to make them suffice for all values 

to the beneficent creator of the universe.* ’2 Prinsep, like other early orientalists, accepted this as 
testimony of the great antiquity of the system of ‘ device of places’, and assumed that it applied to 
the numerical symbols be had discovered : the result is exhibited in the following table 


Prinsep ’s j 

' , , , _ ... 

1 ’2 : 3 , 4 ‘ -S 


.A 

S' 9 0 

values 

9 e ur 'if 5 

OG 

hi 

oo 96 • 

'Correct values 

i 

7 20 300 : 4 

f ' ' . ■ _ 

iO 


?S.o . 90 


Table I. 

The old symbols given by Prinsep represent the originals with fair accuracy, but his only correct 
interpretation is possibly the ‘ four.’ His introduction of the ‘ zero ’ is an error, ^ for it was never 
used in India in ancient times in connection with these symbols. His false assumption as to ‘place 
value ^ accounts for this mistake, and also for the erroneous intei’pretations of the symbols iou 
‘twenty/ ‘three hundred/ 'eighty,’ and ‘ninety.’ The other mistakes are, partly .at least,, 
accounted for by a second false assumption. He says:^ ‘‘ Upon regarding attentively the forms of 

^2 The metre is faulty and the line yields no sense. 

X Essays on Indian Antiquities, 4'c., of the late I. Frmse:p, Edited by E. Thomas, Yol. II, p. 71. 

2 Knshna,161h cent. A D., quoted by Colebrooke. Algebra, ^‘c,, from the Sanskrit, p. 4. 

3 He found an example with the symbols for ‘300’ and *80’ verified by an equivalent expression in words 
{Yol. TI> Ph XL), but according to his system the symbols without a zero stood for * 38,’ so the zero was introduced 
lo make the ‘ facts’ fit his system. 

* Op, cit. II, 77. 
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many of the numerals* one cannot but be led to suppose that the initial letters of the written names 
were many of them adopted as their numerical symbols.” This hypothesis was based upon very 
unsound observation ; but it has persisted, in some form or other, until quite recently, e.g., the same 
idea issug^^ested in Cantior’s VorlesungennhBf Oeschichteder MathemdUh (190y\ I.> p. 604,] 

Prinsep (1838) was followed by Stevenson (1853) who corrected two or three of the former’s 
mistakes, but retained some, and introduced a number of others®; but Thomas (1848) had already 
given sounder views.® Prinsep’ s second mistake was modified somewhat by Bhagvanlal Indraji, who, 
in 1877, propounded the theory that the Nagari numerals are aksharas or syllables.^ This theory 
received the commendation of Biihler, but no satisfactory explanation of the connection between the 
numerals and the al'sharas could be given either by the originator of the theory or by his learned 
supporter. Bhagvanlal tried to fit in Aryabhata’s alphabetical notation and other systems, but 
without success ; and Biihler confessed that he could not produce the key to this mystery.” Of 
course the key to the mystery is that the theory is altogether wrong, but Biihler seemed confiden 
•of its accuracy® and even went so far as to make a remarkable deduction from it. “ I would only 

point ont,” he writes,® “ that the occurrence of the Anunasikat &c among these 

figures iudicates that they were invented by Brahmans, not by Vdmds, nor by Buddhists who used 
Prakrit, &c. ” 

Professor Kern pointed out^o that the theory did not explain the old symbols for onej two and 
^hree^ which consist of corresponding numbers of horizontal strokes, and Burnell showed^^ (a) that 
the Tesemblance of the old symbols to the aksharas was in many cases quite fanciful ; (b) that with 
the old symbols for the hundreds^ the theory fails altogether ; (c) that no explanation of the 
principle in which the syllables were selected could be given ; and {d) that the resemblance to the 
tsyllables in question can be said to begin only with the later forms of the numerical symbols. 

Finally, when Biihler retracted his former opinion and agreed with Burnell, the akskara 
theory collapsed. 

In 1882 Sir E. Clive-Bayley attacked the question again ^2 from one of Prlnsep’s points of 
Tiew. He stated that the numbers four to nine were borrowed from the Bactrian alphabet and 
'“that the proof of the borrowing consists solely in the almost absolute identity of the numerals with 
the older lapidary Bactrian forms of certain letters.” “It will be seen,” he continues, “that the 
4 = the Bactrian letter chh, the 5 = p, the 6 = g, the 7 = a, the 8 = b, and the 9 = h.** 

Canon Taylori® in the same year propounded the same theory, with a difference, and M. 
Hal5vy also asserted that the Brahml numeral signs 4 — 9 were the initial Kharosthi letters for 
the corresponding numerals.^* 

A detailed re-examination of such theories would be a waste of time, and it must now suffice to 
•say that they have all been disproved. Indeed, we might go so far as to say that all attempts to 
trace numerical symbols to an alphabetical origin have failed ; and this leads us to consider whether 
it is not possible that numerical symbols were generally evolved (of course to a limited degree) 
before alphabetical symbols. The elemental strokes used for small numbers in Kharosthi, Brahml, 
Homan, Greek (Herodian), Babylonian, &c„ &c., scripts support this view; and the necessity for 
some rough notation before the necessity of an alphabet is fairly obvious. 


IX 

Before proceeding to the detailed consideration of the Brahml symbols, it is desirable that some 
mention should be made of the Kharosthi script, which, however, as far as India itself is concerned, 
was confined to the north-west portion and even there did not persist to any very late date. 


® Prinsep’s Essay 8^ Yol. II, p. 80. 

« Ihid.y II, C2. See also Woepoke’s M4mowe sur la propagation des chiffres indiens (1863). 

’ Above, Vol. VI, p. 42. 

* He afterwai^ds gave^up the tlieory {Xndian PalcBography^ p, 82), but retained the deduction. 

» Above. Vol. p. p. 4?. ,, Above. Vol. VI, 143. 

El&vnents of aouth Indian PcdosograpTiy^ p. 65. 

Ti* The Genealogy of Modern Numerals, J, B. A, 8 ., Yol. XIV, p. 3. 

« The Alphalet, Vol. II.. p, 256. i« Bubler hidian SMe$, Vol, III., p. 52. 
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The T.-ixiLi nl.ue anl other iasc'-iptinni^" irom t ;e Panjlb froutler giw tlte key ot' the 
KharusthI notation a^ far as the liiinareis, -o that oiir kno.vlelge of the notation within this limit 
is probably eorre:t. 

The script is written from light to left, awl in tlm luta.ioii the smaller elements are on 
the left. 

Onr informatioii about the Kharostlu writing wnli, pus-ibly, bj somewhat extendel in the near 
future, but, as far as our pre.^eiit knowledge goes, the Kharustlii notation ajjpeavs to have little 
connection with the [niian nutation proper. It is said that the script is derived from or allied to 
Aramiiic and" the Iw'o notations have close resemblanecs. 

In thi int.d’pretations or the KliarosthI notation our earlier orientalists made the usual 
mistakes — e a., Cunningham read ' 3d3 ’ insteal of 20 -p 20 + 20 ( *= GO ). 

ni* 

The notation that was in general use in India In early times, and persisted until quite recently 
has been variously termed the Brahms Sanskrit, old NagarT, and old Indian notation. It is 
a iion-place-value notation with special symbols for the numbers one to teny twenty y thirty . . 

. . . a hundred and a thousand. The numbers 11 to 19, 21 to 29, etc,, are expressed by the 

symbol for the tens followed by symbol for the tinits. Two hundred and three hundred are 
expressed by tlie symbol for 100 with the addition, respectively, of one or two horizontal strokes 
or books (see table II). Higher multiples of a hundred are denoted by the symbol for 100 followed 
by the corresponding units figure. The thousands, which occur very rarely, are treated in the same 
way as the hundreds. To express ‘three hundred and ninety- four,’ to the symbols for lOO are 
attached two horizontal strokes (or hooks) on its right side, and this is folio we 1 by the symbols 

for ninety and four in order, thus . No symbol for zero was employed. 

We have already pointed out some of the errors that the early orientalists fell into i i dealing 
wiih this notation, but there are errors of another type that are more difficult to deal with. The 
results of the earlier investigators were based almost entirely upon the evidence given, by eye copies 
of inscriptions, and that found in comparatively modern manuscripts. The old fashioned copies of 
inscriptions were, indeed, a fruitful source of error in many ways and in particular with regard to 
the forms of numerical symbols. We now have, however, a body of mechanically reproduced 
inscriptions, which should give evidence as to the forms of the symbols sufficient to enable us to 
determine the system used with fair accuracy; and in the present note it is proposed to utilise this 
superior evidence and to exclude, as evidence, the old fashioned eye copies. This does not, 
however, make the task any easier : the old eye copies are often so delightfully clear and 
unambiguous, whereas the mechanical copies are as obscure and as difficult to read as the originals. 

It is, of course, impossible to give here all the examples of the Brahma symbols that 
are available, but in all cases the sources of our information are indicated and the reader is referred 
to these sources for first-hand evidence. The earliest examples are taken from the Asoka 
inscriptions, following which the Nanaghat, Karle and Nasik inscriptions have been utilised. The 
Mathura inscriptions and, later on, the Gupta inscriptions extend our evidence to the north, as do 
the Pallava plates and others to the south. Of great value also is the evidence afforded by coins 
and in particular by the coins of the western Kshatrapas. The sources here indicated may be 
considered to give representative examples which are, more or less, confirmed by incidental examples 
of other periods and places, and by the practice followed in the earliest manuscripts known to us. 

In some cases the numerical symbols are accompanied by the equivalent expressions in words ; 
other examples, but these are unfortunately of comparatively late date, are in series — as in 
pagination ; while a third class consists of isolated numbers, principally dates, and these, if the 
symbols are not of normal types, must be to some extent conjectural. The attached table is divided 
into sections corresponding to these three classes. 


IS jSp. JndL.y Vol. IV, p. 54 ; Arch. Surv.y India, Vol. V, PI. XVI and PI. XXVIII. 
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Those symbols that are accompanied by e(iaivalents in \\ordb art' »rd, ^\iih certain liinliatii>iis, a 
criterion by ’^vhich other examples may be judged. Any doubt about any [larticnlar forms is here 
generally due to the state of the inscription itself, but the evidence is on the ^vhole unambiguous 
and shows distinctly that there was a definite system in use which varied to a surprisingly small 
extent over a lengthy period and wide area. 

The first part (A to I) of the accompanying table gives nearly all such examples as occur in 
the volumes of the EpigrapUa Inclicaj in Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions, etc. The Asoka examples have, 
however, been relegated to another part of the table for reasons that will be given below, and such 
examples as occur in the Tekkeri inscription have been omitted, because the readings are not clear 
enough to be of use as evidence. In the first portion (A to I) of the table, it will be noticed (]) 
that the symbol for ‘fifty’ does not appear at all; (2) the ^ eight, ’ and ‘nine/ ‘thirty^ 



? f ? 1 T ? «: 


c - 
3 
£ 
f 

G : 

H 

I ' 

J - 
K . ■ 

■ 

r 

Q, - - ' 

R - T 


v'\J ^ 


t 

■ 

*1 

I 

f e) 


^ 3 

T*' 

3. 1 

i • 


% U ^ 


'5 'f R' 1 


a*) 




y fj V ^ A -:i 

I . V, ^ , 


h ■ k 

i 


m K.. 


f or ( Vi Y >■ V' 4 n 


P J L 


% 


A- 

V 

Ri 


f ? ^ e j y ^ 
y . r 
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and ‘ eighty ’ each appear only once ; and (3) the ‘ six ’ and ‘ seventy * are respectively represented 
by symbols of diverse forms. 

[Note. — The sources from which the symbols iu the table have been drawn are indicated in the following list * 
Although considerable labour and care have been spent in preparing the table, the reader is warned that the 
original inscriptions, or mechanical reproductions of them, are the only proper evidence, and that such tables as 
these are merely convenient indexes to the originals 

A Karle inscriptions (Poona), Ep. hid,, VIJ, 61, B Nasik inscriptions, Ep, hid., VIII, 59, C Fleet’s Gupta 
Plates XII- A. Inscription ot Bndhagupta (Central Provinces, A.D. 484-5); XI V, Inscription of 
Hastin, (Central India, A. B. 510-11); XVI, Inscription of Jayanatha (Central Provinces, A. D. 493-4); XXV, 
Inscription of ^iladitya vii (Gnjarat, A. B. 766-7) ; XXXIX -A. Inscription at Mathura (A.D. 451-5. 3) 20, 100 

Nansari Plates of Srya^raya Siladitya (Baroda, A.D, 671) Ep. Ind., TUI, 932. j) 5, 7, 10, 200, 300 Plates of Bhrn- 
vasena I (Baroda, A.B. 523-7), Ep. Ind., IU, 319. e Plate of Bnddharaja (Baroda, A.B. 580), Ep. Ind», VI, $99. 
E 100 Gupta Inscriptions, Plate XXXIX A (Mathura, A.B. 454-5). r Inscription of Sahkaragana (Nasik, A.B. 
595) Ep. hid., IX, 996. G 1, 5, 10, 90, 200 Sankheda Grant of Bada IV (Baroda. A.D. 640) Ep. Ind., II, 21. G 3, 4, 6, 
Grant of Bada Hi (Baroda, A.B. 595-6) Ep. Ind,, II, 20. h 5, 6, 10 Plates of Sivaskandavarman (Kistna) ; Ep. Ind. 
VI, 85. H 7, so Plates of Indravarman (Gaaijam) Ep* Ind., Ill, 128. 1 Plates of Vijaya-Bevavarman (Kistna)** 
Ep. Ind., IX, 57. 

j Pallava grant of Sivaskandavarman, Ep, Ind,, 1.6^ K Plates of Vijaya-Bevavarman (Kistna), Ep. Ind,, 
IX., 57. Jm Plates of Jayavarman (Kistna), Ep. Ind., VI,Slo, at Plates of Kumaravishnu II (Nelore), Ep. Ind.,, 
VIII. 234. O Bower manuscript (Kashgar? A. B. 400-450). P Nepal manuscript, A.B 857 (after Bendall). ' 
and P 6, Nanaghat inscriptions (Poona) Tali and old Saiishrit inscriptions, El. 265. Q 6, 50, 200. &6, 50, 200- 
S 6, 200. A^oka inscriptions regarding which a separate note is given. » Karle and Nasik inscriptions as in 
A and B. S and also T Q,T 40, T 7o Mathura inscriptions, Ep. Ind,, vols. I and II, T and TT Gupta Inscriptions. 
Plates II-B (Central India, A.B. 401) ; IIIB (Sanchi, Central India, A.B. 412) ; IVA. (Central India) ; IV-B 
(Allahabad, A.B. 417) ; VI-A (Allahabad, A B. 448) ; XIV (Kathiawad, A.B. 571) XXVI (Eaipur C. P.), XXIX-A 
(Patna. A.B. 672) ; XL-B (Mathura, A.B, 549) ; XLI-A (Gaya, A. B. 588). 

V Eapson’s Catalogue of coins of the Andhra By^msty, the Western Kshairapas, etc, w 2, 20 Inscription of 
Harsha (Shajahanpnr, A.B. 628-9) Ep. Ind,, IV, 209, w 5, 10 and X. 8, Plates of Vikramendravarman (Godavari 
Ep, Ind., IF, 294, 6, Plates of Chandavarman (Gan jam) Ep. Ind,, IV, 145, W 8 Safiohi Inscription, Ep, Ind, 

11,369. W 9 Inscription at Set. -Mahet, Bp. Jnd., FJIT, 30 Mathura Inscription, Ep, Ind,, VIII, 182: 

W 4, 70 Mathura Inscription, Ep. Ind., IX, 21^ (see LMer’s note). W 90, 300 and X. 5, 10 Grants of Dadda IV) 
(Baroda, A.B, 641-2), Ep. Ind., V, 41 (see also G above). X 6, 20 Inscription of Blaraha (Azamgarh) Ep. Ind,, 
VIII, 158], 

xAbout the form of the symbol for ‘ fifty ^ there is not much doubt. It is well represented in the 
other portions of the table and we might have given in the first section also examples from' eye 
copies of inscriptions. It may be noted that up to the time of the investigations of Thomas the 
correct form for this number had not been given* 

Of those symbols that occur only once in the first section of the table, the * eighty ’ receives 
abundant conflrmation and was even correctly read by Thomas. The form of * thirty ’ is perhaps no^ 
quite so unambiguous as its resemblance to la has probably tended to some distortion both by writers 
and interpreters. The ^ eight ^ and ‘nine' have very often been misread, in some cases possibly 
owing to the errors in the tables of Biihler and BhagwanlaL Rapson, who is here a safe guide,, 
notices mistakes of recent date. 

This first portion of the table possibly throws most doubt upon the ‘ six. ' Asa matter of fact 
we have no thoroughly well authenticated example. The Nasik example (B) is not perfectly clear,, 
the Baroda example (G) is taken from a doubtful inscription, while the South Indian example (H) is- 
of an altogether different form. The examples J, K, L and 0 are thoroughly well authenticated,, 
but of comparatively late date ; and, while J, K and L are from South India, the example 0 is taken 
from the Bower Manuscript. The other early examples are R, S and V. Of these P is taken 
from the Nanaghat inscriptions, where it is an isolated example not too well defined ; Q, R and S 
are from Asoka edicts, and cannot be said to be thoroughly reliable. They will be examined in a 
separate note. The example Y is taken from a Western Kshatrapa coin, and although its form is 
by no means certain, it is the best of the several known examples. Rapson, in the text of hi» 
work, employs a type more like the Aioka example Q, but does not appear to be justified in so 
doing. 

The symbol for ‘ seventy ’ is still a matter of discussion. Indeed the ‘ forty ’ and ‘ seventy ^ 
have been almost hopelessly mixed up by the epigraphists (as iu the third part of the table R, S, T,. 
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W) and in all probability the majority ol the interpretations recorded is wrong. Liidersi^ discusses 

these two symbols at length, gives references to many examples, and, in my opinion, arrives at a 

wrong conclusion. Possibly Rapson’s coin examples are the safest guide. 

The normal symbols for the ‘hundreds’ are well established, but such variations as E, Q, 
T have to be considered. Of these E belongs to the fifth century and T to the sixth century A.D., 
but Q, which occurs in the Nanaghat inscriptions, is of much earlier date. These Nanaghat 
examples are of great interest, but they cannot be said to be well established, for the interpretations 
thereof given by Bhagwanlal are avowedly based upon the ahsTiara theory and the abnormal symbols 
for the ‘ hundreds ’ and ‘thousands ’ are not confirmed by any other sound examples. 

IV. 

The notation appears to have developed on different principles at different times. The first 
three numbers are natural and differ from those of many other symbols, e.g., Babylonian. Greek 
<Herodian), Roman, Egyptian, Kharosthi, in being horizontal instead of vertical strokes.!^ Also, 
according to Kern, is « the figure of the fourth numeral reveals its own origin by its oldest form.” 

Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, ” be continues, “in his most interesting paper on the ancient ISTagar 
numerals, makes no mention of the fact, that the figure of 4 occurs in one of the Asoka 
inscriptions!® ; yet the fact is so important, for many reasons, that I think it worth while to draw 
attention to it . . . The figure for four in this inscription is a simple cross. The device of 

indicating the number four by a cross is so natural, and ingenious at the same time, that any comment 
may be held to be superfluous. Nor well it be necessary to show that all the later forms of 4 in 
Nagari are the direct offshoots of the ancient sign, such as we find in the Asoka edict.” Kern 
may be right in his conclusion, but the evidence does not definitely lead to it. There is only one 
example of the cross in a Brahmi script, while all the other early examples are markedly 
differentiated from it. The KharosthI symbol for ^ four ’ is indeed a cross, but the Brahmi 
notation was obviously not derived from the Kharosthi, Kern goes on to show that the ‘ five ’ was 
evolved from the ‘ four,’ but the examples he uses are unsound. Indeed no principle of formation 
connecting the symbols for the numbers 4 to 30 can at present be offered ; but possibly the ‘ forty ’ 
is derived from the ‘ thirty ’ by the addition of a stroke, while the ‘ sixty ’ and ‘ seventy * and also the 
‘ eighty ’ and ninety ’ distinctly appear to be connected in this way. In these cases, however, the 
principle of formation appears more marked in the later symbols, and we must be careful about 
forming any definite conclusion as to the origin of the system from such evidence. However, the 
hundreds and thousands are to a limited extent evidently built up on such a plan, which, as Bay ley 
pointed out, 20 is the same as that employed in the Egyptian hieratic forms ; but after ‘ three 
hundred’ and ‘ three thousand ’ the Brahmi notation gives up this Egyptian plan and forms the 
eymbol for four hundred from the elements ‘a hundred ' and ‘ four ’ and so on. 

V. 

The period during which this system has been in use in India extends roughly from the time of 
Asoka to the nineteenth century A.D. If, however, we consider, the period of its exclusive use or 
rather its predominance, then we must place the upper limit at the eighth or tenth century A.B.^i In 
1896 Kielhorn wrote :22 “The latest known copper-plate inscription with numerical symbols, the time 
of which can be fixed with certainty, are all anterior to A.D, 800. ” Unfortunately this statement 
has been used as a criterion for fixing the date of other inscriptions ; for although the statement 
was correct enough at the time, many inscriptions of later date with such symbols have since been 
found. We may take it, however, that the ninth century A.D. is about the time when these symbols 
« U^gra^phia Jndica, Vol. IX., p. 243. 

The Chinese also used horizontal strokes. See Major Woodruff’s paper in the American Math, Monthh/^ 
1909, p. 125. 

Above, Vol. VI, p. 143. 

” JSp. Ind.t Vol. ir, p. 460, PI. line 7. 

The Genealogy of Modern Numerals, X JR. A 8 ., Vol. XIV 3, p. 22. 

Biihler gives 595 A.!), but this limit is based upon an error. 

Ind., Vol. IV, p. 195, note. See also Fleet’s Qu^ia Imcriptions, p. 209, note. 
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•ceased to be fashionable for Indian inscriptions.23 Kielhorn later recorded examples from Orissa and 
Uranjam of the thirteenth century A.D., where, he suggests, ‘‘ such examples, therefore, would 
-seem to have been longer in practical use than in other parts of the country.” Other late examples 
liave since been found, and Biihler tells us that the system was in use in Jaina MSS. up to about 
A.D. 1450 and in Nepal MSS, to A.D, 1583 and that the Malayalam MSS. have preserved it to 
the present day.^^ 

It has been considered somewhat remarkable that this old notation should survive so long, but 
there is the parallel case of the Roman figures, which still have their use. Indeed a nou-place-value 
notation has certain advantages, particularly where no calculations are necessitated by its 
employment. 

THE ASOKA NUMERALS. 

BY G. B. KAYE. 

I. 

Several of the Asoka inscriptions contain Brahmi numerical symbols, which are of considerable 
mportance and interest, chiefly, perhaps on account of their supposed connection with the date of 
Buddha’s death, but also in connection with the Brahmi system of notation ; and although 
the results dependent upon the generally accepted interpretations of these symbols form the subject 
■of much controversy, the interpretations themselves are, apparently, never questioned, “A cet egard 
il n’ya point de contestation according to Senart,i nevertheless, the object of the present note is to 
•cast grave doubts upon these interpretations and to show, at least, that thay have been arrived at in 
^n unsatisfactory manner. 

The symbols, said to be numerical, that occur in the Asoka inscriptions written in the Brahmi 
script, are : — 



Table I. 

And the plates from which these have been taken are found in the following works : — 

ABC (Sahasram), Indian Antiquary, XXII, 898 ; DEF (Rupnath), Indian Antiquary, VI, 
166 \ GHI (Brahmagiri), Epigraphza Indica, III, 188 ; JKL (Siddapur), Epigrapha Indica,^ 
HI, 140 ; MN (Bairat), Cunningham’s Asol&a Inscriptions, PI, XIV ; 0 (Kalsi), Epigraphia 
Indica, II, 460. 


The symbols given in Table I have been interpreted thus ; — 


A 

B 

0 

B 

E 

F 

G 

H 


B 

K 

L 

1 

M 

1 N ^ 

0 


200 


6 


50 

6 

200 

50 

6 

200 

50 

C 

1 

1 ^ 

4 



The reason for this is, pretty obviously, the introduction of the * numerical word ’ system and of 
“the so-called ‘ decimal system,- ’ 

2* Iidian Paloiography, p. 77. 

^ Inscriptions de Piyadasi, Vol II, 182. 
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It will be obseryed that, whereas, A, D, G and J are different symbols, being indeed, 
as different as they possibly can be, the value allotled to each is the same, viz., 200. The symbols 
B, E, H, K and M, which stand for 50 are much more consistent, but the B is somewhat mutilated 
and the ’ m, according to Biihler, does not exist. Of the symbols for six, we can leave out of 
consideration the N, which like the M is also of doubtful authenticity : the others, C, F, I and L 
are certainly not unambiguous, although there is an element of consistency about them. j.he 
symbol for ‘ four ’ is possibly of KharosthI origin. 

Of course, the higher orders, viz., the supposed symbols for 200, are much the most impor- 
tant from an historical point of view and , to these we propose to confine our attention for the 
present. 

II. 

Turning to Cunningham’s account of the inscriptions^, we find the following interesting notes % 
“The foregoing discussion regarding the date of Buddha’s Nirvana was written just before 
I had seen the first copy of the Sahasrara inscription. The three symbols which form its figured 
date, at once arrested my attention, and I suspected them to be cyphers, but the copy of the 
inscription was imperfect in this ve7'y par U and it was not until I visited Sahasram myseff, and thus 
obtained several excellent copies of' the edict, that I was satisfied that these characters were really 
numerical symbols. The figure on the left hand J recognised at once as that to which I had already 
assigned the value 200 in one of the Mathura inscriptions, while the value of the middle figure 
was conclusively determined as 50 by a second Mathura inscription in which the date of Samvat 
57 is expressed in words- as well as in figures. The value of the unit, I at first thought, was 6, but 
hearing that the late Dr. Bhau Daji had found a somewhat similar figure as a variant form of 2, 
I adopted the latter as its probable valued. I was the more ready to adopt this value as it just 
brought the Sinhalese date of Asoka with respect to Buddha’s Nirvana into accordance with tho^ 
date of the inscription,” 

With reference to the Rupnath rock inscription, he writes^ : “ The date of 56 occurs at the end 
of the fifth line. The symbol for 50 is the same as that in the Sahasram inscription, but the 
opening is turned to the left. Both forms are used iadifft*rently in the Hodgson MSS. from Nepal. 
The omission of the figures for hundreds is not uncommon in Indian inscriptions. ” 

The Mathura inscription, which contains the symbol for 200 referred to above, is evidently the 
Katra mound inscription, which Cunningham himself® dates at A.D. 224, or more than four 
centuries after the time of Asoha. Cunningham’s rendering of this date is, moreover, not above 
suspicion, and the resemblance to the Sahasram symbol is somewhat strained as, indeed, is 
Cunningham’s transcript of the Sahasram symbol to the original. These points .are somewha 
strikingly illustrated in the annexed Table II, where Aa is the Sahasram symbol, Gb is the 
Mathura symbol referred to by Cunningham as being identical with Aa, and Gd is Cunningham’s 
copy of Aa. 

Later scholars supplied the symbol for the hundreds said by Cunningham to be omitted from 
the Bupnath inscription ; but it is doubtful whether their reading is any sounder. Their reasons for 
interpreting the symbol D (Table I) as ‘ 200* appear to have been that (1) the accepted reading of 
the same passage in the Sahasram version gives *256’, (2) the symbol D is su slightly modified, and 
this according to the akshara theory might denote 200. 

When further on we read^ that “the sign for 200 (in the Bupnath inscription) is still 
more important, as it furnishes the clearest proof for the correctness of Pandit Bhagvanlal 
Indraji’s discovery of the syllabic origin of the Nagari numerals,” we are reminded of the 
fallacy of the vicious circle. Subsequently the akshara theory was given up, even by Biihler 
himself. 


* Aiofca Inscription., p. ix if. . on, he changed back again to 6. 

* ® Arch. Survey Tie^oris, Vol. Ill, p. 37 and No. 23, PL xvi. 
® Above, VI, 155, 
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But tlie aJcshara theory could hardly explain why, iu three separate Asoka inscriptions^ 
three separate symbols should be used for 200. Biihler, however, informs us^ that the Riipnath 
symbol is su with a prolongation of the vertical of sa instead of the usual horizontal bar, and that 
the Sahasram symbol (A) is su (and that the coin symbol is sa), and that the cause of the uncouth 
appearance of the 5 in A is ‘ the desire to distinguish, by the form of the syllables, the cases ^Yhere 
they have numerical values, from those where they have an etymological value as parts of 
numerals. ’ 

Xo mention of the ahshara theory is made in connection with the symbol G (Table I) for very 
obvious reasons, but the very strangeness of this symbol almost serves B’dhler for a new discovery : 
“The first numeral sign (t.6.. G , Table I), ” he says^ <Ms indeed, as Mr. Rice states, partly 
difierent from those found in the Sahasram and Bupnath versions, and the difference furnishes 
further proof for the assertion that local varieties of the southern alphabet existed in the time of 
Asoka, etc.” 

The symbol J is supposed to resemble G, but it is too mutilated to be of any value as evidence. 

III. 

A comparison of the Asoka symbols with others found in India need not lead to any definite 
result, for the great majority of the available examples are of much later date ; but such a 
comparison shows that the supposed resemblance of some of the Asoka symbols to these others 
is very faint indeed. 


• ; ' A 

& 

C 

-3 

t 

r 

■c; 


H 



7 i 




V 

1 


T 

71 

?r 


- 7 . 

f ' 

7 

>r 

■Jf 


'v>f: ■ 

" 2 


7 


3 




Table II. 

[Aa, Ab, Ac, Ad, are Asoka symbols ; Ba, Bb, Nanagliat, Pali and old Sanskrit Inscriptions^ 
PL 265 ; Be, Kasik, Ep, Ind,<t VlII, 59 ; Cb, Cc, Western Kshatrapa coins, Rapsou’s Cataloqiie ; 
Cd, Fleet^s Gupta Inscriptions] Da, ih, PL ccH ] Db, ih, PI. xxxix A; Do, ib. PL xld ; 

Dd, Baroda A.D. 526-7, Ep, Ind. iii, 819 ; E and F from the tables of Biihler and Indraji ; Gb, 

Gc, Cunningham’s Mathura examples, Arch. Survey, III, PL xvi ; Gd, Cunningham’s copy of Aa 
Asoka Edicts and Ind. Ant. F/, loo\ 

For example, Gd is Cunningham’s transcript of Aa,and Gb is his Mathura example, which he 
recognised at once as identical with Aa, Of the other examples, the two main types are Ba from 
the Nanaghat inscriptions, and Gb. Of these, the former is like Cunningham’s copy of A a and the 
latter is as unlike it as possible. But the table, like all such tables, is somewhat misleading, for 
it does not show that ninety-nine per cent, of all the well- authenticated examples are of the 
type Cb, and that there is no well authenticated example other than the NanagMt cases of the type 
Ba. Further it is very doubtful whether Aa was intended to be of the same type as Ba, The 

resemblance may be said to be slight, but we may leave this an open question. Ab and Ac have 


^ J.UMS., XIV, 3, ; Indian Palceography,Bl. 


8 Jif Ind., HI, 135. 
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not the remotest resemblance to any oE the other symbols, and on no sound principle can they be 
established as representing numerical quantities. 

IV. 

The context oE these symbols, certainly does not support the generally accepted interpretations, 
Biihler gives^ for the Sahasram version: “ And this sermon is by the Departed, Two hundred 
(years) exceeded by fifty-six, ^256’ have passed since ” and for the Rfipnath and Brahmagiri versions, 
he gives the same rendering with slight verbal differences, Oldenberg gives the general sense of the 
passage as This teaching was preached by the Departed ; the number of the departed who have 
taught on earth is 256, ’’ Senart’s translation of the Sahasram version is: “ It is by the missionary 
that this teaching (is spread abroad). Two hundred and fifty-six men have gone forth in missions,” 
M. Levi explained the number 256 as indicating not a date, but ‘ simply the official notation of the 
number oE alisliaras contained in the edict. ’ Fleet’s rendering agrees in substance with that given 
bv Biihler. 

V. 

Definite conclusions on such a subject as this are difficult to achieve, and, although to be 
desired, are not logicJilly necessary, and, perhaps, in the present state oE our knowledge, it is not 
wise to formulate any. We may, however, slate the following without falling into griesmus 
error : — 

1. The process oE investigation that led to the interpretation of A, D, G and J (Table I) as 
‘200’ are faulty in almost every detail. The principal guides seem to have been (^?) Cuiiuingham^ 
who was notoriously erratic in such matters, (5) the alcsham theory which is now totally discredited 
and (c) a desire to make different versions agree in detail. 

2. The symbols A, D, G and J (Table ]) aie possibly not numerical symbols at all. But 
might not G be a symbol for 3,0 (jO ? 

8. The symbols B, E, H and K may be tentatively accepted as meaning ‘ fifty/ although B is 
very doubtful. 

4. The symbols 0, F, I and L may also be tentatively accepted as meaning ‘ six.’ 

5. A fresh rendering oE the passage from the standpoint that the numerical figures are * fifty- 
six ’ would lead to results at least as definite as those hitherto obtained. 


A LACUNA IN THE HARIYAM^SA. 

BY A. GOVINDACHAEYA SVAMIN, M.E.A.S. 

It is well known that the great Vyasa composed the HarUvamha as the colophon to the Fifth 
Veda, the Mahabharata, After composing the latter, it is chronicled that he felt like one bewil- 
dered and entangled in the maze of differences and diversities of religion, but with the load-star of 
the HarivaMa he found his one and true Path to Salvation, This idea is allegorically enshrined 
in certain well-known poems; 

By Yyasa himself in the following verse : — 

1 , Asat-Mvtana-hdntdi'a^^arivartana’-pdthsuldm 
Vdeham 'SauH-Jcathdldjpa-Gahgay’-aiva punimahe 
“ The tongue has become soiled by wandering in the wilds of lauding others (than Hari) ; 
but let us wash it by the Ganges (-water) of 'SauriV Hari’s) praise.” 

The Ganges water here alluded to is his last work, the Sarivams<z (so allegorised), 

2. Sri-Parasara-bhattdrya2 composed an invocatory verse to the female Saint And^|3 in the 
following terms 

^Ud-tuhga‘$tana‘^giri-tatt~suptam--udbodhya KnsJmam 
PdrariJiyam svarn sruti-scita^sircis-sidclhafn-adhydpciyantt 

^ The p^sage is discussed at length in Fleet^s paper on The date ofBuUha^B death, eic. JM.A8.~mL p 1. 

^ Sann-Desoendant of SAra-Kiishpa-Hari 

2 A. B, 1074. See No, 32 in the Hierarchical Table to my Lives of the Saints, in English. 

® B. 0, 8005, See No. 14, Table op. dt. 
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Szmhchhishtdydih sraji nigaUtam yd baldtJkritya bkuhlc'e 

Godd tasyai nama idam^idam hJiuya evd *siu bMyah. [vide: Tv'u-p-pavai] 

In this verse Nila is referred to. She is the third Holy Spouse, or Queen, of NarSyaua, the 
other two being Sri and Bhu, and born again as Nappinnai (Nifd) for Krishna. 

3. Periya-Y-acchan-Pillai aZiflS Kriahna-Samahvaya^ wrote a commentary on the female Saint 
Andal’s “ Holy Lyric *’ the Tiru-p-pdoai, and, when commenting on the invocatory verse above quoted, 
he discussed the point as to who represented Nila, when Krishna represented Narayana in the Divine 
Cosmic Drama of the Krishna-Avatara, (Krishna’s Incarnation or Descent on Earth). He cited 
verses to show that the daughter of a certain Kumbha was Nila thus born, beginning with 
the verse : — 

Sydldtha Nanda-Gopasya, 4'0. 

4. When searching for these verses in the available printed editions of the Vtshm-piirdna and 
the Hari-VQihsa, I could not trace them ; but a MS. was discovered by a friend of mine, which is 
said to belong to the collections of Sanskrit MSS in the Madras Government Library. In this 
MS. four Adhydycts were found embodying the verses cited by Periya-v-acchan-PilJai. Fearing that 
they may be missed or lost again or lost sight of by those seeking for references, I send a transcript 
for record and preservation in the pages of the Indian Anii'/uary.^ 

11 i vsa sith srpm; 11 ^ 

I ^^fratr snrfjrsr; II 1 

il -sim: ’sfRrfTRr'Tit^er: I nlfaj 1 1 

^ftsrr sTiH i 11 

I sftiTT# JTWogi'^r gj: n t«if^5cr7^»rsRr g|5irr°nRS5^*r 1 

’st^JTTf^snt'iT 11 gfir^-^rr 1 'fi^ <11,11 

4TptRrf sKPm 1 fjiirerr ?rr l gf^r^r ^grf^ran 1 

11 (?) 1 1 1 

gT <ratw'in5r fir^rf'Tt il *r ?(R«rf^fTn I f fsrecrr 

ggrs^: 11 I Ifrg7 !TgRS“E*rr 11 ^«Tr»iP| ftnr 

^ f^iwfr 1 fNr§^ ^rwsrar: II <5i^ ir®gr ^7 |^gTT<Tr: I gr?fT 

srswfir gfr^irrgf? jr%Tl^trefr:||^=^w- 
■^HT I ss-^tggTsrrsr: <^f: 11 ^gr: ^<^<?rr:l 

gfT^ mf%(ii\t«r^t*r"rr: II % stw: I sipftsTrerR^ *raf- 

^ifstrwprera’l 11 f^f<fT5t ^ngr^t g^rflTRT pj|f: sTnrrwft w II **Pfrnr 

?f^ w gfrf^: I t rq 7f>^ r ^<T^^ ^ 1 1 s5t^®i’<Rnrw? fl??rwi^iTr*!Pfl^^ 

?(5r5r?sin% ^ srran^ II gi^grfsr ?r<R5rn% II II 

I ^rnPiRr wfwwf *ier «si-i 5 =r»!r?rr: ll 

1 1^: II ^ ystr ^ I ^ t 

^ptM?r^ll I ^reg II &f«JTOW 
-H ^ tR 1 9rNTHRfpprpf«ref^: II 1 

1 sw % srsfRffr ^rt^Rp I rTR# ^ffTH^ri^i^f =' 

I % gar ^rgirrTp ^«f II qflmr; ^ ?aiw Ifrewfiftsfrr 

<ff^ 3^ 11%^ g?nj^r; ar^ ?*r f I ^ f^?5rfr^% II g 

I *r»gHg f«rsTf»^: 11 3r^?rft»iwrfhT?r f?r^ ^ mrf'ft 1 

*r<!^ II ggf srr^ I ^nrrgr iT<fffRr ff^r 5^r II ^ 

gisg»t sRre^ttft ifttsralwl llsgcr^r 

1 ar^ ^ II 

gf% , 

* A. D. 1159. See No. 35-Tahle, oy. dt, 

5 On page 830, Journal E. A. S. 1910, a MS. of Harivamsa in connection with Max Muller Memorial Fund, 
-has been secured in Oxford, I am curious to know if these missing chapters are there. 
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II i fsti^JT sfi?yr ?iar?i: II #Tmr»Tr- 

sr5§^ II WSr^sTTrsMTsfi' ?rr h 5rf^s:w#f%, II »f?qT?ri*Rl5r?.trt I % 

jiiwR?wr«ra 35 rr. f%^ 5 fi^W 5 FEff?rr: ij 1 ?ifr 

fff: II »frn?kq^rt sf?5frRe»rr!r!?r I ’n ^rf^4r>T^5Jr srsr ftr?y ll ^ERlr^Wnt ^Rafff^- 

^ ^^rf^rr^sfi- II >fl% ^»T*l- 

I *ifrg?ft II n>Trwr^pRTff?f i w 

II I *rf*fhf ?rfr f5r%33=^^r»Tr*Ril ^««rrin^5Rnr- 

lJi?^ft^nwfrr?r2rtr^*’#f^^?r Ilir?y»i5?q iw7W’ifr?r»ir=^rafff^ l|frg<<Trai^ 
?i«rr II 5f?*ff'TR gjsrr^i i Hrgjrr^^^f^frr: ^tf?r'hf^‘^?ir: ll fw: 

5 f?i 5 !rr?T I 7# sftfrret'R^fr ’rf’frrsc^^rtr: 11 1 1 

4«r ?r6ir f«rr ^i^r gt : n jr5^#r ^isr ^ ^rgiffsifr f«rerfT°r: I 

11 3 Tf*rg^r 5 T ^frirsT Tr#f3r:grJt Pwreintl f^r »fRr ft^Tr ?rgr: n iwf 

jj^^ffr f^irar 1 srsr^»T57T gfrvr^rjrtr ftr^ai^nT « ^'?rrfNrsmr»ir^»ifs?^r3Pj^- 

^5fff|?r i.,?i?r: 5wrt Rris er ?:5Tsft || f«rre?r^'ffr^r?re5rr?^5^»T5r??Efif^ 1 f^irsrr 
S>TK^i^»Tt II 'rt^ir^m: ^IWRRR'ft'Rr: I 

fi% ^gs^fefr«frt«?r?T: 

- I^riranr: || 3i«r ?i?2fnTf?«iRf II fsTi^T rPirf^r^lfr 5r3ri%?!%«r^rft'T: i ifrini:^ 

frafg II w ^ 5 Jrrr% ntTi iTfjtiTr'rr: 1 ?rg^ar 5 i%‘|trq;*if|%:H 

f^r ffRfRfrm: f? fJTsrr ^ ^'^rerr: 1 3 Tir?r?«if ?Rwr5«ir »fR%fr 5 *(f?r^(Tr! II 5 si^r^ ^ffiwfsr- 
#§R*rr55f:i 5T5a-?irr?^?5firfrr 1 1 ’fRr^^gi^fTrf^^gr 'T^sRl 1 

ilsr^wf 5r3rr!fr*fr?r*rft.!T=^f%?r!Tr 11 51 =^% %^f<srr: ^r f «rr5»fiTr li Isjir 

fR^r fr«T qr 1 3 T€»i| 55 rrRRR 5 r%R»Tg ?rg'rft«r?rr:1i isHT 5 fi»mTcfRr 5 ^fr^isnF^iTf^sjri^ i 

rr#«f jflwr 'Ri^^'fr II ’frfJr t»Ts,st>Tr f^r^’TPSpfNRr I f?g^Rr?5 ?ir »fhT»r- 

5rf 1 1 wii »ifrfRr grwr^f 1 ^srzfnwRHr^r^g: asri 11 ar^rpRl: 

I ®?fre?rwtr»r^fl' »frTri^ft^fir ?? II ^ra" ^sot^jf ^vitr; i ^ gsfr 

wrRT^JTi^s^fsTRHw llff^ rfR,??g#*trfff<!r^f^: I gsrr^re'^rNsr F%rf^ f^^rer- 
^ ?rfr II !!rrf »ifR>Tr 3 rr?r ^affr% >11^= 1 fsrrr 2f«J fi=frr ^ftrfSy^-- ii Ifsr;- ?r*rRsrra 

iHiRwr qpfR 1 't ^rsr ^srr ^r'SRrr* gt* 11 ?rgf?2r ^3R??p?ig?ifrr; I %qT i^«T?rr 

!ir%^*t ^mni; 11 ?r5rr ^ffTTOT^ipPR r^f^irt l ^r?a fCr «riRffi??f?r 11 

nr «rrsR?f irr f 1 g'T^^rir-’r ti f rt uCrf^Ti?, 1 1 nrfr?!Tf^r ^rfgr »ffTr^ f^r^- 

wfr I nfpq-^RssT 5?»ff'TT:!fr3m?'>Rra^! IlgfS I *rr<Trrfr?!rr vf^ks: %5rr»R- 

f|: li f?«ri 5 ^ffT^g % f«rr ifrT«irrR>r: 1 rr^r^g Pir^r. r nr^rTcrs || jRfilra 

I % ^frir fsf^eli’sr fsr^rtr^ft 'n^rrr; II *mRf^grs >^?«mRn'i?ffsrr: 1 i>irrRRfrr|ii 
»frsr4n^ rfiR°r(!i: ll ^rmssR grs?iRi srfSTTfsr®®! ^'i%?ri^ I ^5='fr^ rstr^r^fTr I ^rftnn^ jtr- 

flK^ ll *»RPir ?R»rnT=« Ir fcgr »Tr5 I ssnrigrw^f^Rn^nfqgsRerw: i| ^r?rr ^r tsnr 

'?Rr»Ti% R«r?rr: I . ' 

Witipt: II ’ 3 r«T frs'>r??TfRr»f ^rr^r ll %% fq;i *r?rm?r l^ ^r re ^ i r 5 tgf^r: | ^r?r^Rr- 

gfrr: ^'rrfsgf^f'OTrrrili grr *Rr ??irit rr?r rrrcR^ ^ I e[% % ^r%5Tr 'R^t«rwf^T:i| Rrf«=?r- 
srrr»nrr srr^irr^fnr^r?^ II ^tg^rnr: II '?^^ 4 ^r^?fRim#g[TfrT 5 rir: I sf?- 

^r>T'f«raT 1 1 ^^rrrMt ^frr^d ^gHatr r%>fr I ’fr^rr^'if ^ri^satrr'^ ?Rr m fsir^rg!!.- 

?ifrfr»iR irrf^r?^ ?iwf|nrr>=jp0Wir: ll fi^ iWf^nr rj^ ^sor: gfrqgsw^R ? : l| grj^^tr Tt fsrpnr 
sTw^irri^Hi I % fsrr ftsg ffrgn^rcf ll g^lri^^gnr ir=^^g: I W ^ r=r?^rr ^g: 

^«Tie^qf^ ^T’Rr: II 5 r^ ^tt^rh ^ ^s®R?r r snft I rrrfr %'r*r’n^^ U 

J 'Trfii?i^^: II gr r^q^wi g? st^*1 

I llrra: fre»fr Fwgfl: | gsmrmRr- 

^ ?nrr|^jfrT?frg l^sftw r^irkI ^»T#'rWrf?f snr^flrft- 

Jr^rrfRR g^ I ?rg^r^f»flTrl ?R??rr?rvr^??nf ll|«r?j i sra P r % ^ f 
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SO^^GS ABOUT THE KING OF OUDH. 

BY WILLIA:M 0E00K:E, late i.c.s. 

[WTijid 'Ali Shah, the last King of Ondh came to the throne in A.-H. 1263 (1847) and was 
exiled in 1856^ just before the mutiny of 1857.] 

No. I. 

The Departure of WAjid *-Ali Shto from Calcutta. 

Bepeated hy Kdlihd Prasdd^ Headmaster of ths village school at Ahbarpur, 

District Fyzahad. 

"Recorded hy Pandit Rdm Gharih CJiaiibe^ 

Text. 

Sripati Maharfij, tu bipati niwuro. Kat aihaih Hazrat des ho ? 

Pahila muqacn Kahanpur bhejyo : dusra Banaras jdt ho. 

Tisara muqam Kalkatwa men bhejyo : Begamoh to bhagih pahdr li6. 

Alam Bugh men goliya chalat haiii : Machchhi-bhawan men top ho, 

Beli-garad mefi tegwii chalat bain : banan se andhiyar h6. 

Bahar sowaih kul ra sipahiya ; dewarht men rowaih Kotwal ho. 

Bicb mahaliya men Begam rowaih : lat chhatkaye Iambi kes h6. 

Topiya chhutai wah topkhanwa ; hathiya chhutai philklian ho. 

Ghore turang saharwa: man chhu^ sSthi hamar ho. 

Kaisar Bagh men Begam rowaih ; lat chhatkaye Iambi kesh ho. 

Eaghunath Kuhwar : “ Kiripa bhayo ham ko bhayo banbhs h6,’^ 

Translation. 

0 Sripati Maharaj (Edra), thou art the remoyer of calamity. When will my Lord return to 
his country ? 

The first halt was Oawnpore: the second at Benares. 

The third halt was at Calcutta, and the Queens fied to the hills. 

Bullets were flying in the Alam Bagh : there were cannons in the Machchi-bhawan. 

Swords were drawn in the Bailey Guard : it was dark with arrows. 

Outside mourned the sepoys : in the gateway mourned the Kotwal, 

In the palace mourned the Queen, and let their long locks fall dishevelled. 

The cannons were left in the magazine : the elephants were left in the stables. 

The swift horses were left in the city : our friends forgot their sympathy. 

The Queens wept in the Kaisar Bixgh, and let their long locks fall. 

Saith Eaghunath Kuhwar^ : “ It was the pleasure (Earn) that we should be in exile. ” 


1 Tke Author. 
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Ko. II, 

The EligRt of "Wajid ‘All SMb. 

Sunj hy Saligrdn Eayisth, 

Recorded hy LdM Prasdd, a master in Amarpur Village School, District ltdwd. 

Text. 

Turn bin, Hazrat, aj mulk bbayo suno. 

Koi, Hazrat, bare Idiilart ; klijal kjd klnho ? 

“ Meri Kesar Bagli lagay gard kar dinho,’* 

Hazrat chale KalkattA, asro kin ho. 

Koi Begam bhai aswar, ninlk taj dliilio. 

Angrez Bahadur aiii : mnlk lai liuho. 

Kisi ne uahiii kari larai, nahih jang kinlii. 

Koi jangal aur bayaban basara liahi. 

Translation. 

Without thee, my Lord, the country has become silent. 

Hy Lord, thou wert very happy ; what dost thou t’link ? 

They have turned into very dust the Kaisar Bagli that I made, 

My Lord went to Calcutta and we had hope. 

Some o£ the Queens left the country in carriages. 

The great English came and took the country. 

Ko one raised any fight or rebellion. 

Some took to living in the forests and woods, 

ITo. III. 

Wajid *Ali Shah and tlie Kaisai* B^gh, 

A Lament. 

A song in honour of the Kaisar Bagh of Lucknow and the late king of Oudh, Wajid Ali Shak 

Becorded hy PandU Ram Gharih Chauhe, 

Text. 

Kaisar Bagh handy d, mazah Wdjid ^ Mi ne na pdyd^ 

1 . 

As pas sone ke kangure, bich men takht bichhiiysl. 

An part Angrez ki pal^an, hukiim apna chalrya. 

Mazah Fddshdk ne na ^dyd^ huisa Kaisar Bdjh handy d. 

2 , 

Amir gharib sabhi hllmU rowain, rowai phutphut kar sdra sansar; 

‘ Hay ! gayo pardes men, apne desh se rukhsat hoke sardAr." 

Kaisd Kaimr Bdgh bandyd^ mazah Wdjid *AU ne pdyd, 

3 . 

Lale ip'e kapare pahane PAdshah yoglya rup banaye. 

Lrde irde kapare sare musahib yogiy«a ri p banaye. 

Are, Kaisar Bdgh handy d, mazah Mazarat ne na pdyd^ 

Translation. 

W.iji I ^Ali hiUlt the Kaisar Bdgh, hut did not enjoy it, 

1 . 

On all sides turrets of gold and in the middle a throne were placed^ 

An English force came and settle I and a i umed the authority. 

What a Kaisar Bdgh Wajid ^AU huilt, hut did not enjoy it, 

2 . 

Koble and peasant all wept together, and all the world wept and wailed. 

Alas ! The chief has bid^len adieu to his country and gone abroad, 

What a Kaisar Bigh Wdjid ^ All huilf, but did not enjoy it. 
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Clothed in red, the king put on the guise of a mendicant. 

Clothed in red, his followers pot on the guise of mendicants. 

0, my Lord huilt the Kaisffr Bdgh, but did not enjoy it, 

No. IV. 

^he Departure of tbe Bahu Begam to Bngland in appeal. 

Songs in honour of the Bahu Begam’s departure to England to * appeal.* 

Recorded by Rdm Gkarib Cha^jtibe. 

Text. 

1 . 

Nandan Ice joyyd, are nd bahu re. 

Allah tumheh lawe ! Layai Nabi aur Rasul ! 

Turk sawarah paidal hoya gaye, galiyofi men roye sipah^ 

H^tihi bht bik gaye, ghore bhi b.k gaye, unt bhi ho gaye nil lam. 

Nandan he joyd re, nd. bahu re I 

2 . 

Kaisa hai wah desh ? 

Keke, re, hath chithiya likh bhejuh ? Keke, re, hath sandesh ? 

K4ga ke hath chithiya likh bhenjuh ? Panchhih hath sandesh 1 
Nandan he joyd re, nd bahu re. 

3 . 

Dekhan ko jtya hoyA. 

Lagi r6 bazariyS, Sahab, tori jakah bikaih hirS aur laU 
Chatura chatutH sand4 kar gay6, rah gaye murakh gahwar* 

Nandan he joyd re, nd bahu re. 

Translation. 

1 . 

Going to London?, thou art no daughter-in-law. 

May God bring thee back ! May the Lieutenant and Prophet (of God ; Mubanunad) bring 
tihee back ! 

The Turkish horseman have become foot, and the sepoys complain in the streets. 

The elephants and horses have been sold, and the camels put to auction. 

Going to London, thou ar^t no daughter-in-law ! 

2 , 

Of what kind is that country ? 

By whose hand may I «end a letter ? By whose hand my news ? 

-Shall I send my letter by the crows 2 my news by the birds ? 

Going to London, thou art no daughter-in-law. 

3 . 

I long to see thee. 

O Englishman, there is thy market where diamonds and rubies are sold. 

Tlie clever have sold their merchandise : the fools and clodhoppers have been left. 

Going to London, thou art no daughter-in-law. 

No. V. 

The Settlement of Oudh. 

Sung by Girdhdri Dds Chauhe of Chandrdpur, District Agrd^ 

Recorded by Ram Ghartb Ghaube. 

Teatt. 

1 . 

Jis waqt Sahbah Shahar Lakhnau liysi, 

Wajid ’All, jo Shah th^, Kalkatta chal diya. 

Shahzadgan Begam hamrah kar liyil hai, 

« The text has Nandan. The natives think London to be the most enjoyable place in the world and have 
adopted Nandan (ban) the Paradise of India, with which they are familiar, as their name of London^ 
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Malikah Muazzama taukhwah kar diya hai, 
Aqhdl ae Firangt mulTc Awadh U 
Sab Edjgdn Ickaufse iiaat qabul Iciyd. 

2 . 

Be-intizami aisi thi Badshah ghar, 

WirEn mulk hata tha^ rakbte nahin khabar^ 
Augrezoti ne jab dekha, alaa macha hsA ghadar^ 
NSyab Shabaryar ne dakhal kar liyd shabar. 
Aqb(il Be Firangt mulk Awadh le liyd. 

Sab Bajgdn hauf ae haihi&t dhar diyd, 

3. 

FhailA amla Firangi k§L tirsath ke sal men ; 
Blawa baa hai mulk men painsatb ke sal men. 
Angrez phir dakbal kiya Cbbiyasth ke sal men* 
Birjisqadar Begam Naipal r4j men. 

Aqbdt ae Firangi mulk Oudh le liyd ; 

Sdh Rdjgdn hhaufse hathidr dhar diyd. 

4 * 

Jis mqt Bell Gavad men Sahban the ; 

Koi rasad na chalti thi, mabtdj Kboda the. 

Aur gorahay lekar masta’id jang the; 

Bbukhon piyason marte the, an bhdgte na the. 
Aqbdl $e Firangt mulk Awadh le liyd 
Sab Edjgdn khauf ae hathidr dhar diyd^ 

5. 

Jab Sahban dhawd karte the fanj par ; 
Badmash muM batti ibtb the top par. 

Unke maqabile se chhipdte the dar ba dar. 

Sar ka$ le the gord nnheh khoj khoj kar. 

0. 

Xalwar aur goli aur saag^n chalti tht ; 

Sadhah zarb ke dpar jab batti balti thi. 

Awdz ns taraf se zamih tharthar&ti thi. 

Us T7aqt zan shikam se hamal dal deti thi. 

T. 

Yahjisqadar Begam ki kahi gai bahaduri ? 
Daniya men uam rabgaya shdjii se dkhiri. 

Ab kaun bar sakaigd aisi bahaduri 7 
Begam nikalte ^aqt khud jang kyft kari ? 

8 . 

Jis waqt Rand Sdhab goron se jang kiye 
Badmas bhaq bhdq; ke Uttar ki rah liye. 
Jagraj Sing pichhd goron kd kiya khub; 

Ek ek ko mdrkar, ndQ men dlya dub. 

8 . 

Yah RunS Beni Madhar jawan mard hai bara ? 
Khnd jang mangtfi hai, masta'id hai khara. 
Yah loh Baiswdre ka Baisoh ka hai kara. 

Ab to muqdbila Angrezoh se » para. 

lO. 

Tab Sahbuh dpas men maslahat kiya : — 

“ Rdnd ko le\?d miliiy Mulk Awadh le liyd. 
Aur Rajgan s&re Mulk Awadh bewafd. 

Yah log hohge hdzir jab khauf ban mala. 
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11 . 

Jab Kajil i^Ian Sinb Firangi men a mila, 

Us waqt Lai Madho par khauf chal mila: — 

“ Badmas bhag bbtig hike jake Karbala, 

Jab Sahban jakS gher livii bar mala. 

12 . ‘ 

Tab Rand dil men sochdz 

ab ubru he scitk nikal ckalnS hMh hai* 

Afwaj apni ieke Uttar ki rab It. 

Sab raj apni cbborke Begam ki satb di. 

* 13. 

Akhir ko bad bawSs hue rajgan sab. 

Kisan namakharrimi x4wadb Sbab gbar hsi jab, 

Angrez bewafai karainge kaho yab kab 
Bar kbauE hazir aye yab rajgan sab. 

14. 

Pabla bi intizto bandobast sarsari ; 

Barab Zilla kiya bai an arba Kamisbnari. 

Subab Awadb men ek bai* Judisbal Kamisbanart, 

Nisbat apil ke yab darja bai ^kbiri. 

15. 

Pher bad ko mauze mauze ka had bast kar liyS ; 

Dafide aur mende ka sab jbagr^ ntba diya. 

Abini zanjir paimaisb sburu kiye ; 

Mumkin aur gbair-mumkin sab juda kiye. 

16. 

Jab kagbzat bilkul tarttb kar liya. 

Tab intizam skli bandobast ka kiya. 

Ear ek ke nam j^ri bukmuama kar diya. 

Aur isbtbSr dawedari ka de diya. 

17. 

Barab baras ki mayyad muqarrar jo ki gai ; 

Tirsatb ke jagab sal ekkawan likhi gat 
Andar maiad qabzah diqri d£ gai. 

Qabzab na bud, arzi kbarij kar dl gal. 

18. 

Har ek Zila men char muhakama kbara kiya < 

Zila, Kalaktari, Diwani, Ayan kiya. 

Paujdartbad bandobast ro diya. 

Yab hal kab gai, goya qalam band kar diya. 

Translation. 

1 . 

When the English took the city of Lucknow, 

They sent Wijid ‘Ali, who had been king, to Calcutta. 

He took tbe princes and the queens with him, ^ 

And tbe great Queen (Victoria) gave him a pension. . 

JBy their prestige the English took the country of Oudk; 

And all the chiefs acknowledged their supremacy through fear* 

2 . 

There "was such disorder in tbe king’s house, 

That tbe country was devastated and no one took notice. 

When tbe English saw that such anarchy was reigning, 

Tbe Queen’s Deputy (tbe Viceroy) entered tbe city (of Lucknow). 
3y their prestige the Ettglish took the country of Oudh, 

And all the chiefs laid down their arms Wough fear. ' 
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3. 

The English first commenced to rule in the year 63^. 

The rebellion was in the year 65. 

The English came back again in the year 66^. 

Birjisqadar, the Queen, fled to Nepal. 

By their prestige the English took the country of Oudh^ 
And all the chiefs laid down their arms through fear. 

4. 

When the English were Bailey Guard, 

There were no supplies, and there was only the mercy of God* 
And the white men were full of fight ; 

They were dying of hunger and thirst, but did not rnn away* 
By their prestige the English took the country of Oud\ 
And alt the chiefs laid down their arms in fear. 

5* 

When the English pursued the army, 

The rebel scoundrels sprung their mines on the guns, 

They hid themselves as best they could from place to place* 
The white men cut off their heads wherever they found them. 

6 . 

Sword and ballet and bayonet was used ; 

Hundreds were wounded when the mines were fired. 

The earth trembled at the noise of it. 

And the babes fell from the wombs of pregnant women. 

1 . 

What kind of bravery did Birjisqadar, the Queen, show ? 

Her name has remained in the world. 

Who now wUl ever show such courage ? 

When the Queen had fled what fight was possible ? 

8 . 

When the RSnlS^hib fought the white men. 

The scoundrels fled to the North, 

Jagr&j Singh followed np the white men wellj 

He killed them one by one and threw them into the stream* 

9. 

Th^-Ran^ Beni M^dhav was a very strong man* 

He wanted a fight and stood ready for it. 

The steel of the Baisas of Baisw^rd is hard* 

Now it fell to him to face the English* 

10 * 

Then the English counselled together ; — 

^‘Let us join with the Rana and take the Country of Oudh* 

All the other chiefs of the Country of Oudh are unreliable. 

If these come in then there will soon be fear, 

11 * 

When R4j8 MSn Singh joined the English, 

Then Lai MMhav began to fear 

** The scoundrels have taken refuge in Karbala. 

Then the English soon surrounded him. 


• A.H.ia63A.D.1847. 

* tMft story is a little inixed,Wftp 'All oojaxnenced las reign in A.H. 1255 (A.B* 3847) and was cxilsd in 
1856. The Httiny waain 1857: 
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32 , 

Then the Rijd thought in hie mind that 
It would be well io escape with Jionor,^ 

He took his armies on the northern road. 

He gave up his kingdom and went io the Begara. 

18 . 

In the end all the chiefs lost their heads. 

They saw that all the people were faithless to the house of the King of Oadh. 

When will the English be unfaithful? ** 

And so all the chiefs presented themselves through fear. 

14 . 

The first arrangement (of the English), was the rough survey (of the country). 
They made twelve Districts and four Commissionerships. 

In the Kingdom of Oadh there is one Judicial Commissionership, 

For the purpose of appeal this is the last Court. 

15 . 

After that they fixed the boundaries, village by village. 

They stopped all the quarrels over uncertain boundaries. 

They began to measure (the land) with iron chains. 

They divided the cultivable from the uncultivable land. 

16 . 

When all the papers (for the land) were in order, 

Then they managed for the yearly settlement (of revenue). 

They sent summons to every name. 

And advertised for every claim. 

17 . 

They fixed a period of twelve yoars^ 

And instead id the year 68 ih^ wrote 51^. 

Decrees were granted for possession within the period. 

If possession was not proved, applications were rejected. 

18 . 

In every District four departments were set up : — 

Bevenne, Judicial, Oriminal and Settlement (of Revenue). 

Then they arranged for the army. 

This is the story as it has been committed to writing. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE EARLIEST SAKA DATE. 

Mb. Nabasiuhaghab announces the discovery 
in a Jaina work entitled Lokavibhiga of the Saka 
date 880 corresponding' with the 22nd regnal 
year of king Suhhavarma Pallava of KAnchi. 
This date, equivalent approximately to A.D. 463, 
is considerably earlier than the oldest &aka 
date hitherto recorded, viz., 427~A.D. 505 in 
TarAhamihira’s Pancha siddhdnHkat 1 8 as 
pointed out by Dr. Fleet ( J.R. A S.* 1910, p. 8*19). 


The discovery, announced in 1909, is confirmed 
in 1910 by the verification of the details of the 
date. 

A definite basis for ultimate settlement of the 
Pallava chronology is also secured. 

Full information on the subject will be found 
in the Annual Report of the Arehoeologieal Survey, 
Mysore, for the year ending 30th June, 3909, 
para. 112, and ibid, for 1910, para. 115, dated 
August Ist, 1910. 

V. A. Smith* 


This is a prose interpositioB. 

< /. e., they fixed possession for twelve years as giving an absolute title to the land. 
^ X e., possessors admitted in 1847 were granted possession from 1835* 
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Yerae 25. Read as suggested by Pandit 

Dargaprasad, and compare 
at Vil, 1697. 

48. Read D. 

94. N, E ; a possible readiug. 

100. P, C, D. 

110. Pi t); E. 

122. ^rM-®rr^r[3]i1r^ H, P, D. 

135. Read with P, D ; see Panini, 

Ylir, 4, 13. 

182. MSS. and D ( S2TvrFr% 0 ). 

280. Read perhaps 
292. Read 
316. Read 

335. MSS. and D. 

345. The correction iJifTT^r** is unnecessary ; 

means ‘ left behind 
through carelessness.,* 

350. Read 

398. MSS. and D ( 0 }• 

399. snf^oN, 

430. Read perhaps °^rr:* 

483. The MSS. ani D read which seems 
correct ( C ). 

493. Pf D, 

495, P, D. 

553. Read perhaps 

555. M with L. 

559. M, 

561. SFf^fr M. 

567. N and E with A® 

572. M. 

573. M. M. 

581. °qT5T^2rM. 

588. M : compare L. M. 

In /. 72. J. S., 1907, p. 403 ff., 

Dr, Yogel has identified Babbapura 
( or Babbhapura ) with Babor near 
Jammu. 

589. M ; compare L. I 

590. M, qfn’^fSCT: M. 

593. 1\I, L, D. 

596, M ; compare L. 

598. f$r^ M. 

608. M, N, C, D, 

633. M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad, 


620. M. ^iirfSRg M, L, as 
suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 

621. M. 

622. o?riT9^^ M, 

623. 5f M. 

628, 1^ and M with L, 

629. M. 

680. .^5 M, N. 

632. 1^” M, L, as suggested by P, 

Durgaprasad. 

683. 1 ^ '>-?J«rarRf M with L. 

635. cjr# M with L. 

' 638. M with L, 

639, ^ osiitsp^fir M, N, P, D ; see 
Panini, I, 4. 76, 

642. »ir iTRrfrl arsffrasr: M. 

’ 646. ^ >if^5?irr'^ M. M with 

Li 

M, M with L. 

656. ^4 M. 

657. »r!fr M. 

659. M with L, 

663, h«R.M. 

667. g M. 

668. ^ JTHhr® M with L. 

670. M, L, C, as suggested by 
P. Durgaprasad. 

671. M. 

672. og^fvif M. 

675. f|5rf|ars5rr® M with l. e|^. 

M. 

679. M, L, as suggested by P, 

Durgaprasad. 

681. »T^a’iiivnrf<» M. 

684. M with L, 

685. M with D- 

689. M. 

691. ^*rr M. , , 

692. M with L. ' 

698. ^?rarf^5jr'r° M, p, c, D. 

699. <»irf^5T!rnc»>T M. 

701. M, P. o»ir#: M. 

703, 1^^ M, L, as suggested 

by P. Durgapra^d. 

705. O* srr° M, L, E, as suggested by P, 
Durgaprasad. 

709. M. snt'^* M, 
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710. M, L, as suggested bj P. 
Durgaprasad. 

711. M with L. 

713. a?fr^nrr M. il, L. as sug- 

gested by P. Durgaprasad. 

715. ®sirnr: ^ with l. M. 

718. qroNt^ M. 

721. with L. 

723. ii. 

728. P- 

737. ?rR«i5rf|’ 

7dl. D. 

747. 5^: M. 

750. kF* ?rf?if«*r>iT5STr»ir M with L. 

754. 5&r%o M. 

7 55. ?>T ST ^ M. 

756. M. 

757. Read f^s^tSTRir with 0. f^5=e?r- 

M with L. 

759. M. 

760. HsgrTtpsnvo M. “scrr^’S M, L, as 

suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 

761. W M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

762. M ; compare 

L. 

766. 

769. ^511* M with L. 

770. ^F* M with L. 

M, L, P, D. 

771. ^ M with L. ?T^?rrM. 

772. ^ M with L. 

774. ?pffc° M ; compare my note on VII, 668. 

776. 

779. ^ M with L. 

782. SJp%fR^ M. 

783. ^ =fRrr M, L, D. ^ M 

with L, 

785. MwithL. 

792. ^f^M. 

795. 15*11° M. 

796. 

797. °37r*=*tT5r° M ; 

800. ^56^° M. , , „ 

801. °f^?r suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

802. M with L. 

804. P i read 

^ with L. 

807. °5^(«rr M. 


808. °j5r|fr M. ?!rf M. 

815. with L. °^cr^f?r m. 

srr^fVtni. M. 

820. =grcirr'3lT° M with L. 

821. M. ^F“ M with L. 

822 . 1 ^” ^• 

828. ^F“ Plrs'ra’'ir%° M with L. 

824. °?5rr^° M. 

825. M, L, D. 

826. ^tiT5 

828. JTttdHrorf M. 

830. M. 

832. Read 

835. °5TraT M with L. 

838. °*nfSR53‘I- 

839. ^ sfTrIr# M, L, N, 0, D. ^ 

M, L, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 

840. 1^=“ H M with L. 

841. M. 

843. ^ M. ^ °s=?t!?TCr M with 

L. 

844. Read 4 if*# ?f sTT®. 

845. M with L. 

850. 5tr4i M. 

852. °g^r#*r M ; compare L. 

858. fST M. M. 

859. °trf5gT° M with L. ^ 

864. ^?ir?r° M. Bead sncjn^tlfsr. 

865. atrrfltrw M with l. 

866. M. 

869. ^ M with L. 

873. MwithL. 

874. M with L. M. 

876. °sr^ra;ncrr^M read °jr?fr5KT5t°.J’sr^^° M. 

881. M, L, P ; 

ftrr^ 5 j#fr with D and compare 
at VII, 922. 

888. M ; read 

892. sifTcaiT^ M. °qRn^° M. 

M with L ; compare VII, 837, 617, 
and my notes on 621, 629. 

897. M ; compare 

L. M with L. 

901. 

902. ^ntM. 

903. M. 

904. 

907. ^mfiTR°M. , , , T, 

908. vrf?rr*fr^ M, as suggested by Dr. 

Stein (.Text). 
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Translate : — ‘ The horse, powerful be- 
cause it was of Khandesh breed, having 
crossed the swollen river, also followed 
him who was being immersed in great 
danger.’ 

t) 12. Read ^Rh D, 

1^13, 

6. Head perhaps • 

The second half runs thus in M 

Ttro? »?mr 
frrr% u 

910. JTHI%5 M ''it!' L. 

021. ?i MSS., C, D. “>=nWM. 

022. M with L. 

024. ^nTrrMj’ M. 

027. 5iT5TT^tf5fr: M. Compare Vikramdnka- 
deeacharita, XII, 12, and Hemai- 
chandra’s Anekcb'thasam^raha, II, 118, 
commentary. 

029. M. 

9-32. src^rfl^M, 

93.5. O'” M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. M with L. 

939. sf 5*13! M, X, P, C, D, 

943. M with L. 

949. grestC M, = f?fqra 

compare VII, 941. 

9.03. '^ntcrra M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. M. 

955. M. 

956. ^ sjr^tT^rRi^rf^rar M. 

9-57. M. 

963. ^iriT |?T ?cr^ 3j?fO M. 

964. “5ji^sr M. 

965. q'^’Tnifr M. M. ^ 

M. Compare the footnote in 
Dr. Stein’s Translation. 

968. M. 

969. M. M. 

971. M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

974. M. 

979. “»ltarfr?5T M with L. 

980. M with L. 

981. °^nf^s M with L. 

982. gts^tl4tCT5lM. 

983. M with L. 

M with L. 

986. Bead °?^gs;9ir with D. 

988. ^g“ M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad, M, L', C. 


991. M with L. 

995, '’»Tf»TW*r?r: MSS. and D(°iiffr° C). 

998, ^ STt M, N, P, L, C, D. M. 
1000. M with L. 

1002. M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1004. M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad, 

1006. ^rf M, P, D. 

1009. M with L. 

1010. pR M ; read 

1011. ° 5 r%?rr:M, c. 

1012 . 

1014. ^ MSS., L, C, D. ^ 

M, D ; see Panini, VI, 1, 89. 

1019. M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1022. :{JR5tC M; read ^r»ir5Tr°. sTHr® 
M, L, 0. 

1024. M. M. 

1025. ^f|sra?«lTWPr°M,L,P,D. 

1026. “»T3nft?i:M. 

1029. snir^ M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

1042. M, L, as suggested by P. 
Durgaprasad. 

1043. Bead 

1045. A, P, E, C, D. 

1047. The reading requires no 

change ; compare ^im/jalavadha, I, 58. 

1053. Bead JiryiS’ with D. 

1054, M with L ; compare VII, 
1299. Here and in verses 1062 and 
1065 M reads ^ forf^-. 

1056. 1^ M with L. 

1059. Bead ^^^ncr: with C, as suggested by 
P. Durgaprasad* 

1062. Read perhaps 
1096. Read STHrf^nilir 0. 

1112. °n5fr M, P* M ; Siva 

and Vishnu are alluded to, 

1113. M. Krf!rr:MSS., 
0,D. 

1114. M, 535-5?^ M. M. 

1115. sraftf na? M. 

1118. M. 

1119. M ; compare VII, 935 and 
Dr. Fleet’s Vyn. Kan. Distr., p. 446, . 

1120. M. 

1121. 1^ T*n%«[ M. 
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1122. M. 

1123. C. 

1124. rqr'TSTT^ M. Read =’qnrTf%'. ‘ as 

suggested by P. Durgaprasad. 

11-27. 31. srtw AI. 

1129. Read =^r5|r?ir’. 

1182. 31 with L. 

1135. °q^rs«i[T5Tr]?ir5Tt^ M. 

1137. 3i5r Pi D* 

1139. "^aq-fefr" 31. 

1141. rTfff =' 31, L, as suggested by P. 

1143. ^iSr^T^^I. 

1147. sirpTCI^'Tf^l'^ Ml L. as suggested 
by P. Durgaprasad. 

1148. Read i with D. 

After 1149 M inserts the same verse as L. 

1150. M, L ; M. Read perhaps 

and compare 

Dr. Stein’s footnote on I, 18o, where it 
is shown that Raj.ipuri was included ' 
in Darvabhisara, 

1154. 31. 

1156. ’TTT%3 M. 

1170. ^ AI. 

.1171. M with L. 

'll7-2. KF* 31 with L. 

1173. 31. 

1174. 31. ngr ^ 31. 

1176. It^T^RTT 31, C, D. 

1177. all. ’5riI7#r 3J 

with L. 

1178. 31 with L. 

1179. & 2 31. |jf il. 

1180. ^ftnr 31. 

1182. ^«Tr»TRrfr^ 31. 

1187. 31. 

1188. cmf^|?tT*rjr 31. 

1189. °sntf%^5Jir5 31. 

1192. ''5rf^5irT»ir: 3i (=f?r5*t?rr' only C). 

1194. 3£, 0. 

1195. Read 

1200. M, L, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1208. %5T »n%CT 31. 

1212. 31. 

1-213. Read perhaps 
1220. #Tr'’ in both cases M. 

3221. 31. 

M omits the second half of verse 1227 and the 
first half of 1-2-28, 


1229. AI. 

1230. 31- 

1231. Itead or 

1236. 31. 

1238. AI, D. 31. 

1241. sfrSTfl A£, N. 

1250. irtrsrref 3i ; see Dr. Stein’s note on 

\lCll71. 

1251. snRr^ 31. 

1-256. 31, P, D. 

1261. 31. 

1262, 31, P, D. 31. 

1264. AI. 

1266. ^ =5JTt AI. ^ fr'Tftfrrsjrq ai. 

1-269. AI. 

1272. M. 

1-273. =5trrtr’^5'^ AI. 

1279. AI, N, P, C, D, 

1-283. ^rreRTffrr’Tr^ 3i, 'g«r’ 

AI, D. 

1289. grrT«lV AISS., C, D. 

1-292. I PTtIrn' AI. AI ; see 

VII, 1-298. 

1297. |sir?!ir%?r’ AI, P. 

1298. AISS., C, D. 

1299. Read ^iTSr^'T^i as suggestel by Dr. 

Stein (Test) ; compare Yil, 48-2. 
wr5ur'r?i^ AI, N, D. 

1.301. fgTf%5Tl. 31. 

130-2. 31. 

1305. I ^'5 31. 

1307. 31. 

1311. 3f. 

1322, ^5n-?g5?^Al. 

1325. =^7%: 3L 

1326, °2? AI. 

1832. ^=5w“M, P,D. 

1333. ^ f^dfSr’TT? AI, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1342. Ad- 

1344. ^ ^*p3I. 

3 345. AI. 

1346. “gfR 31. M, N. 

1349, “giraTTIJ 31- 

1351. tirarf^fSr^rgrvf rcfr; M- 

1364. L. 3^^ 

1377. Read perhaps 
1380. Read perhaps 
138-5. Read perhaps sjra: . 

1391. ReadfHH. 

1398. 31, N, 0, D with A^. 
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1399. M in the margin. 

1 4U] . 1^ Jir M. 

1402. M. 

1403. -ST^hm M. 

1410. ^1- “IS suggested by P. Durga- 

prasfitl. 

1413. M, P, D. 

1432. II- M, as sug- 

gested by P. Durgaprasad. 

1433. il, D. 5Trlr*JT" M. 

1440. -'1- 

1441. Read perhaps frfcir! • 

1450. 

1454. M. 

1459. M. 

14(32. M. 

1468. °^nfr M. 

1465. 'srrtr P. t>- 
1467. “JTirrSTi M. 

1480. M. 

1485. Read 

1487. seems to mean the same as ;ftf^ 

‘ a hostage'; compare VII, 1473. 

1489. Ei5TTff^: M. 

1491. M ; read 

1492. Reai 

1509. ^ M. 

1510. P'r?” M- 

1511. M, C, D. 

1514. ''j5-[r*]^ M. 

1519. ?rJTp:*l MSS., 0. D. 

1525. gi5T31lt M ; compare at 

VII, 570. Read perhaps ^ 

3533. °JtrPr!l° M. 

1538. Read perhaps ^^51151317°. — ‘ He (nearly) 
died repeatedly of fever, and with him 
his father (out of anxiety for him). ’ 
1543. 5?Tr7?«r: M. 

1543. 1^ M. 

1549. Read 
1556. M. 

1561. ^ M. as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1567. Read Jirjptin" with D. 

1569. 

1577, Read 7^rs=e?t|7;e(r. 

1583. M. 

1594, M, as corrected by Dr. 
Stein, 

1595. srT7e7° M; read 717 M. 

1587-, ^ |t4 M. 


1698. Read TraT^^r^JT. 

1601 . ?jsf7f7 3sr, P, D. 

1607. : g ^r <r^ ° M. 

1609. M. 

1620. fgscrrw M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad. 

1624. M. 

1626. ijrgr^ M. 

1627. vrfgsgrPr M. 

1628. °frer7rff° M, d, 

1629. M. E. 

1633. M. 

1635. M. '’gsTnS«r% M, N with 
Ai. 

1636. M. 

1637. fg7:?Tr° M. M, P, D. 

1641. M. 

1642, Read with D. 

1644. ?reer sfrggeif jftgr uPrsffir® M. 

1645. M, P, C, D. 

1646. M, L, C, D. 

1649. irrarTTR M. 

1650. fflggiCTri^^ M. 

1654. PTffWgr ^TT M. 

1657. ^FfTir-’ M. snf^Trlgr! M ; compare 
L and the footnote in Dr. Stein’s 
Translation. 

1659. 

1663. 

1664. '7TT5Tr7B2r7fnnrft M. 

1665. Read JTgffftrr with 0, D. 

1667, 1 ^ M, as suggested by P. 

Durgaprasad, 

1670. Read ggrirtU Jn’^pCT^tJg with D. 

1675. 171% syfin® M. 

1677 . "'sgg: 9>«r7 M. 

1678. Read JTgr^CJ with 0, D. 

1679. ^ °gfgr M, A\ B, D. 

1680. Read STgrgtJT with C, D, 

1681. i^%grr:7r#M. 

1682. M, D. 

1686. M. 

1687. M. 

1698. Read JniTtft!Tr° with C, D. 

1702. Read with D. 

1712. °t^r°0,D. 

1727. Read with D ; see PSnini, 

VIII, 4, 13. 

1730. 

1731. 1 ^ 37^1 E with L. 

1782. Read'^nsrf^. 
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DOX-ALD WILLIAM FERGUSON. 

BT A. M. FERGUSON, M.R.A.S, 

[ I have a sad pleasure in publishing this memoir. Donald Ferguson was a valned 
Contributor to these pages, and always ready to assist me in any obscure point of Oriental 
knowledge rec{niring acquaintance with the languages and literatures of the European nations 
connected with the East. — E d.] 

Donald William Ferguson was born afe Colombo, Ceylon, on the 8th October, 1853, died 
o? pleurisy at ‘ Samanala/ Croydon, on the 29th June, 1910, in his 57th year, and was cremated 
at Golders Green on the 2nd July following. He was the third son of the late A. M. Fergu- 
son, C.M.G., who arrived in Ceylon in 1837 and died there in 1892, being for the most part of 
those 55 years chief proprietor and editor of the Ceylon Observer. Mr. D. W, Ferguson was 
educated at Denmark Hill Grammar School, Camberwell, by C. P. Mason, the celebrated 
grammarian ; at Mill Hill School by R. F. Weymouth, D. Litt, ; and at Regent’s Park Baptist 
College, by Dr. Joseph Angus, M.A., author of “The Bible Handbook.” He married, in 1883, 
Winifred Meredith, the daughter of the Rev. F. D. Waldock of Ceylon. His widow and two 
daughters survive him. Although delicate in childhood, knapsack walking tours in Switzer- 
land with his elder brother so strengthened him that in his 17th year he was able, with the 
same companion, to walk in Bohemia 50 miles in one day and 34 miles the next. 

Mr. Ferguson studied medicine under Dr. Frederick Roberts at University College, 
London, but gave that up for literary work. He was for many years co-proprietor and 
co-editor of the Ceylon Observer with his father and with his cousin, John Ferguson, 
C.M.G., who has now been connected with Ceylon for nearly 50 years. By medical advice 
he had to retire to England in 1893, and spent the last 17 years of his life at Croydon in doing 
most valuable work relating to the ancient history of his native island, as the subjoined list of 
his works in the British Museum Library will show. He had a good command of French, 
German, Dutch, Portuguese and Spanish : also an acquaintance with Latin, Italian, Sinhalese, 
Tamil and other languages. He inherited his father’s talent for remembering accurately what 
he read. He was a frequent and acceptable contributor to the Atlienum, Notes and Queries 
Indian Antiquary^ Orientalist^ aud the Journals of the Royal Asiatic Societies of Great 
Britain and Ceylon, of both of which he was a life member. He was also a member of the 
Philological Society, where he made valued friendships with the late Dr. Richard Garnett, 
Dr. F. J. Fnrnivall, etc* He was a man of strong views, and hated all shams. Needless to say, 
he was a constant student in the British Museum Reading Room, from the catalogues of which 
the following list of his works is compiled : — 

Ferguson, Donald William. See Kuhn, E. W. A. On the earliest Aryan element of 
the Sinhalese Vocabulary . . . Translated by D. F. (1885 ?). 8°. 

See Ferguson, William, of the Ceylon Civil Service. List of writers on Ceylon, etc. (En- 
larged by D. W. F.) [1886.] 8°. . 

See Daalmans, A. E. A Belgian Physician’s Notes on Ceylon . . , Translated 

from the Dutch by D. W. F. [1888 ?] 8^, 

Captain Joao Ribeiro : his work on Ceylon, and the French translation thereof by the 
Abbe Le Grand, Extracted from the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch, 
pp. 47, [Colombo ? 1888.] 8^. 

See Ribeiro, J., Capitano* Ribeiro’s account of the siege of Colombo in 1655 56. (Trans- 
lated) by D, W. F,, etc. [1891.] 8°. 

The Reverend Philippus Baldseus and his book on Ceylon, pp. It, 47. ColombOf 1895. 16^* 
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Captain Robert Knox : the 20 years captive in Ceylon . . • • Contributions towards 

a biography, pp. 72. Printed for private circulation* [1896-97] S^, 

S^e Knox, R., Captctiu. Robert Knox’s Sinhalese Vocabulary, (Edited) by D. W* F., etc. 
(1897) 8^ 

See Texeira, P. The Travels of Pedro Texeira . . . with ... an introduction 
by D. F. [1902] 8^ 

See Vieyra, C. and Calao, V. Letters from Portuguese captives in Canton, written in 
1584 and 3586. With an introduction . , . by D. F., etc. Portuguese and English 
[1902] 8^ 

Correspondence between Raja Sinba II and the Dutch [1645-1660]. Extracted from 
JfHLrnal No, 15, Vol. 18, of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ceylon Branch [1904.] 8°. 

See Rajasimha II, King of Ceylon, Cartas de Raja Singa 71, Rei de Candia, aos 
Hollandasas, 1636 — 60, puhlicadas por D. Ferguson [19073 8°, 

The Discovery of Ceylon by the Portuguese in 1506 Journal of the Ceylon 

Asiatic Society, VoL XIX, Colombo [1908] 8®, 

See Barros, Joao de. History of Ceylon from the earliest times to 1600 A. D., as related by 
J. de Barros and D, do Conto. Translated and edited by D. F., 1909. 8®, {Journal of the 
Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, No. 60). 


FIVE BANA INSCRIPTIONS AT GUDIMALLAM. 

BT T. A. GOPINATHA RAO, M. A., TRIVANDRUM. 

The temple of Parasnramesvara, from which the five inscriptions edited below have been copied, 
is situated in the village of Gudimallam, six miles north of RenigunU, which is a village, with a 
railway station, in the Chandragiri taluka of the North Arcot District. One of the inscriptions 
belonging to this temple informs us that it was completely rebuilt in the ninth year of the reign of 
Vikramacholadeva (A.D. 1126).^ The present structure is not after the common model of 
the period to which it belongs : the vinidna has the so-called gajapriskthdkriti shape : but a close 
study of the plan and sections, given in the accompanying plate, warrant the conclusion that the 
architect had distinctly in view the shape of the linga ;2 and hence the vimdna might better be styled a 
lihgakriti-vimdna. Again, the linga of this temple is a most remarkable one, in that it is an exact 
copy of the phallus, and has the various portions shaped very accurately. It has been made out of 
a hard igneous rock of a dark brown colour, samples of which are found near the Tirumala hills. 
The lihga, and the image of Siva carved on its front side are very highly polished. Unlike the 
1 ater representations, the image of Siva has been made with only a single pair of hands, the right 
carrying a ram by its hind legs and the left holding a water-vessel. A battle-axe rests on its left 
shoulder (from which perhaps he derives his name of Parasuramesvara), and there is the usual 
matted and twisted hair (jatd) on his head. He is standing on the shoulders of a Rakshasa whom 
the sculptor has represented with a pair of animal ears. The linga is the only one of its kind in 

1 No. 2ia of the Government Epigraphist’s Collection for the year 1903. 

® The gajaprishthakYiU‘‘Umana is found only in Saiva temples ; e the Dharme^vara temple at Mapiman- 
galam, the Saiva temples at fiomahgalam, Pen^garam, Bharadvaja^rama near Aroot, Tirnppnlivanam, Konnhr 
(near Madras), Yada Tirnmnllaivayil, etc., etc. I have not come across any Yaishnava temple having this kind of 
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Southern India, and from its sculpture, it may be set down at the latest to about the second or the 
third century A.D.^ The plate shows the front view of it. 

Of the five inscriptions under notice, one was discovered by Mr. Venkayya and the four others 
by me. The stones on which are the four latter inscriptions, were lying scattered about the precincts 
of the Parasaramesvara temple, Oxie of the slabs, that bearing on it the inscription B., was broken 
into six pieces : they were found after much search, and were put together, and the inscription was 
thus recovered.^ 

The inscriptions are in general in an excellent state of preservation ; but the stone bearing 
A. is broken lengthwise, and the first few letters of each of the lines are lost ; bnt it is easy to 
supply them from the context. Also, the slab on which E. is engraved is broken on tlie right side, 
on account of which the last few letters of the first eight lines and the first letters of a portion of 
the inscription on the back of it are lost; in this record, the subject-matter cannot be made oat, 
but the regnal year and the name of the king in whose reign the document is dated are easily read. 

As regards orthography, the records present very few peculiarities to which attention might be 
drawn. What little is worth noting, is given in the introductory remarks to each record. 

These inscriptions are of great importance in fixing the exact periods of the Baua kings, to 
whose reigns they belong. The records A. and B. are dated Saka 820 and 827 respectively, and 
refer themselves to the reign of Vijayaditya, a son, according to A., of Bana-Vidyadhara, and his 
wife Maraka[nim]madigal. Another Vijayaditya-MahaYali-Vanarayar is mentioned in E. as the 
contemporary of Yisaiya-Dantivikramavarmar, in the 49th year of whose reign the record is dated. 

In C., mention is made of Vana-Yidyadhara, the Baoa, who ruled under Nripatunga, 
and the record is dated the 24th y^ar of the reign of the latter. The inscription D. belongs to 
the 23rd year of the reign of Nandippottarasar, whose contemporary was Yikramaditya-Mahavali- 
Vanarayar. 

From the Udayendiram grant of the Bana king Yikramaditya II, we obtain the following 
genealogy of the Bana kings^ 

1 . Jayanandivarman 

(He ruled the western portion of the Vadugavaii country.) 

V 

2. Yijayaditya I 

8, Malladeva or Jagadekamalla 

4. Banavidyadhara 

■ I 

b, Prabhumeru 

6. Yikramaditya I 

7. Yijayaditya II, 

alias Pugalvippavarganla 

8. Yijayabahu-Vikramaditya II, a friend of Krlshnaraja II of the Rashfrakuta dynasty. 


3 Compare this image with the picture of the Taksha given on p. 36 of Griinweders Buddhist Art in India as 
translated by Gibbson and Burgess. The face, the ear and the ear-ornaments, the arms and the ornaments 
on them, the necklace and its design, the arrangement of drapery, particularly the hig folds that descend between 
the legs, all these are identically the same in both the image of Siva reproduced here and the T aksha already 
mentioned. 

* Four of these are now set up in front of the entrance of the temple and that on which our inscription B, is 
engraved, is left in the safe custody of the village officer. 

* Fp, Ind,i Yol. Ill, p. 75. 
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From this genealogy we learn that Yikraraaditya II, alias Vijayabahu, who was a friend of 
the Rashtrakuta king Kriahija II, who reigned A.D. 888-911, must have ruled in the last decades 
of the ninth century A.D. Therefore the Vijayaditya mentioned in our inscriptions A. and 0., whose 
dates are given as S 820 and 827 (A.D. 898 and 905), must necessarily be later than VikramMitya 
II ; and, since he comes immediately after Yikramaditya in point of time, he should be the 
successor of Vlkramaditya II. From A. we learn that the father of this Vijayaditya was a 
Banavidyadhara, Hence the latter, preceding Vijayaditya, as he must have done, may be identical 
with Yikraraaditya II. If this identification is correct, we have to infer that Vikramaditya II must 
have borne the surname Banavidyadhara. 

From an inscription at Manigatta Gollahalli in the Kolar District, Mysore, we learn 
that a Bejeyitta-Banarasa was reigning inSaka 831«A.D. 909-10.6 Andfrom the fact that the period 
in which that ruler lived agrees with that of the Vijayaditya of our inscriptions A. and B., there is 
no difficulty in taking the three records as referring to one and the same individual. The 
Bana king bearing the name, Banavidyadhara mentioned in C., who is described as a contemporary 
of Nripatuhga, must also be the same as the one referred to in A, But A. states that this 
Banavidyadhara's wife was named Marakanimmacjligal : hence he must be different from the Bana 
king of the same name, mentioned in the Tiruvallam inscriptions, whose wife was Kundavvai, 
a daughter of the Gahga king PrithvTpati I.^ The inference that the king mentioned in the 
Tiruvallam inscription must be different from him who figures in our A. and B., is borne out by the 
fact that the former lived about A.D. 814-77, the period assigned to PrithvTpati I, whereas, the 
inscriptions edited below show that the latter flourished about A.D. 898-905, that is, a generation 
or two after the latter. 

In my paper on “Six Pallava Inscriptions,”® I have shown (1) that the so-called Ganga- 
Pallavas are identical with the regular Paliavas ; (2) that the names Dantivarman, Dantivarma- 
maharaja, Dantippottarasar and Vijaya-Dantivikramavarman refer to a single individual ; similarly, 
the names Nandi varman, Nandi ppoDtarasar, Yijaya Nandivikramavarman indicate one and the same 
person ; (8) that the kings Dantivarman, Nandi varman and Nripatuhgavarman were grandfather, 
father and son, respectively ; and (4) that their reigns must have extendeed approximately 
as follollows : — 

Dantivarman A.D. 760 to 811. 

Nandivarman „ 811 to 878. 

Nripatungavarman 873 to 899. 

Then the 49th year of the reign of Dantivarman, given in E., must approximately be A.D. 809, 
a date which fits in very well for Vijayaditya, son-in-law of the Ganga Prithvlpati I, who ruled, as 
we have stated already, from A, D. 814 to 877. The contemporary of Nandivarman about the 28rd 
year of his reign, that is, A.D. about 824, according to D., was Vikramaditya. Since Vijayaditya, 
the contemporary of Dantivarman, the father lived so near in point of time to Vikramaditya, the 
contemporay of Nandippottarasar, the son, I feel inclined to take Vijayaditya as the father 
of Vikramaditya. But the Udayendirau plates inform us that Prabhumeru was the name of 
the father of Vikramaditya ; then it would follow that Prabhumeru was a hiruda of Vijayaditya, the 
contemporary of Dantivarman.® If all the identifications ventured above are correct, the genealogy 
of the Sanaa and synchronisms of this with the other dynasties will be as follows - 


6 No, of the aoverument BpigraphWs CoUeotion for 1S09 ; and JEp. Cam., Vol. X, Mb. 

7 S. 1. 1., Yol. II, Nos. 247 and 248. 

* To be published shortly, 

„ OoTemmeBt EpigrapMst’. CoUeotion for 1903 bears out tMs oonolnsion. 

caUea llahsTaU Vanara^ar Tijayadityan ViniobiS!5ma?i PrabbTunern. 
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Therein 


the king is 
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It; according to the identification arrived at in the preceding paragraphs, Prabhumeru should 
be assumed to have borne the name Vijayaditya, he would become the second of that name; for, 
the first Vijayaditya was the son of Jayanandivarman. Then, the third Vijayaditya would be he, 
win has hitherto been known as the second ; and the fourth and last Vijayaditya would be the son 
of Vikramaditya II, alias Banavidyadhara. 

The last known date of Vijayaditya IV is Saka 831 (A.D. 909). ^3 In the 9th year of the 
reign of Parantaka-Choja I, he vanquished two Banas and presented their kingdom to the Ganga 
Prithvlpati II.^^ This conquest by Parantaka must have taken place sometime before A.D. 9 Id, 
the 9th year of his reign. Since the last known date, A.D. 909, for the Bana Vijayaditya IV, is 
so near A.D. 915, he must be one of the two Banas deposed by Parantaka I. 

A study of the foregoing table enables us to note that, in the majority of the cases, the names 
Vijayaditya, 3Iahavali-Vaaaraya, and Banavidyadhara were borne alternately by the Bana kings : 
for example, Nos. 2, 5, 7 and 9 are Vijayadityas, while Nos. 4, 6 and 8 are Banavidyadharas. 
Oe the three Banavidyadharas, two are Vikramadityas. 

A, — Of the time of Vijayaditya-Mahavali-VaigLaraya : dated Saka 820, 

This inscription is engraved on three sides of a stone lying in the yard in front of the Parasa- 
raioesvara temple. The stone is broken lengthwise on the proper right side, and hence the first 
few letters of each of the lines are lost ; from the context these can be easily supplied. The front 
of the stone, and the side, are smooth, whereas the back is very rough ; consequently, that portion 
of the inscription that is engraved on the back is partly illegible. 

The characters are Tamil, except the Bana introduction in Sanskrit giving the name, etc., 
of the Bana king, which is written in the Grantha alphabet. Other Sanskrit words occurring in 
the inscription are also in Grantha : e.y., parasuramesvara, pnthvlrajyam, sandhya and sabhai. 
The language of the record is also Tamil. 

The inscription mentions first the Bana king, Banavidyadhara and his wife Marakanimma- 
Gigal, Their son Vijayaditya-Mahavali Vanarayar is next introduced. The record is dated Saka 
820, in the reign of this Vijayaditya. Marakanimma^igal, the mother of the ruling king, paid to 
the assembly of Tiruvippiramapedu a sum of money, from the interest of which they were bound 
to supply the necessaries for the evening offerings and for burning a perpetual lamp before the 
god Parasuramesvara. 

The place Tiruvippiramapedu, mentioned in the inscription, may be identified with the modern 
Yerpedu, a station on the Pakala-Gudur section of the Madras Railway. It is about five miles 
east of Gudimallam, and seems to have included in ancient times the present Gudimallam in which 
at present the temple is situated. 


FruTtt of the slab — ► 

1. [Svajsti Sri Saka- 

2. [la-ja]gattray-a- 

3. [bhivandijta-surasu- 

4 . [radhi] sa-Paramesva- 

5. [ra-pra]ti-harikriti-Ma- 
[haba]li-kul-otbha- 

7 , [ va-sr!][*V anavi- 

8. [dyadha]rar Mahadevi- 

Maraka- 

10. [nim]madigal magana- 
See note 6, on p. 106 , above. 


I, I., Yol, II, pp. 387 to 388. From impressions prepared by me. 
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11 . [r Vija]yaditta-Maha- 

12. [valij-Yanarajar prithi- 

13. [Yi-ra]jyan=jeyya D*]Sa- 

14. [gara]y=andn en- 

15. [nu]rr=irubad«avada 

16. [Tirn]nppiramapet[tu] 

17. [srI] -Paras aramlsvaragara- 

18. [t]tn^=pperumanadi[ga]- 

19. [iujkku sa[ndhya] kalattu 
Side of the slab — 

20. [timjvamudukkiim nanda-viiakku onrukkum-=aga=kkQdutta sembon 

21. muppadin-kalanju Ippon Madevi adigal pakkal iyyut sa- 

22. bh[ai]yon-koadu ipponnukku=ppoli uttaga tiruvamudukku nisadam i- 
Back of the slab — 

23. , dan=je[la]ttu- 

24. [vo]m=anom sabhai- 

25. [yo]m 

26 

27. ‘ ndu selatta- 

28. ' inatti=-kkudiit- 

29. [tom] sabhaiy6m=a- 

30. nr=enrom Ga- 

31. [njgai idai=kkuma- 

32. [ri]dai»cbcheyda[r se]- 

33. yda pavattu=ppa 

34. [du]var=anar [!!*]. 

Translation. 

Hail! Prosperity! While Vijayaditya-Mahavaii-Vanarayar, son or Marakanimmadigal who 
was the great queen of the glorious Vanavidyadhara, — born from the family of Mahabali, who 
had been made the door-keepers of Paramesvara (Siva), the lord of gods and depaons, who is 
worshipped in all the three worlds,— was ruling the earth: in the Saka year eight hundred and 
twenty, a gift of thirty Kalarijus of gold was made by the Madevi-adigal for offerings in the evening 
and for one perpetual lamp to the Lord of Sri-Parasuramesvaragaram of Tiruvippiramapedu. 

(Line 22.) We, the assembly of this town shall receive the gold from the great queen 
(and) as interest on this gold, we, the aseejnbly shall have to pay .... daily for offerings 

(The rest of the inscription^ being fragmentary, is left untranslated,) 

B. — Of the Time of Vijayaditta-Vaharaya : dated Saka 827. 

The slab of stone on which the subjoined inscription is engraved is, as already stated, broken 
into sis pieces. But the inscription is not thereby much damaged; only a few letters are lost here 
and there. The record is otherwise in a very good state of preservation. The alphabet of 
the inscription is Tamil, but Sanskrit words are written in Grantha ; e. g,, Vijaydditta Vanardyar 
prithvirajyam in lines 3 and 4, and sabhai in lines 7 and 21. Tbe letter si, occurring in the word 
halanjP in line 14, is corrected from su. 

The inscription belongs to the reign of the Banaking Vijayaditya, and is dated Saka 8[2]7 
that is, seven years after the first record (xA. above). It states that an adkihdrin named 
Yiramangalan-gilar gave to the Sabha of Tiruvirpiramapedu, twenty kalanjus of gold, from 
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the interest of which they agreed to burn a perpetual lamp before the god Parasurame4yaragaram. 
The rate oE interest per annum per halmjti of pon was four manjadis ■ and so the total interest on 
the twenty haUnjus amounted to four haUnjus ; this comes to twenty per cent, per annum, & 
rather heavy rate of interest. The buying capacity of a pon may be judged from the fact that 
45 nalh of ghee could be obtained for a Ttalanju of pon. So, then, four halanjus represent 
180 nalis which, at the rate of half a noli per day for burning a lamp, would last for the 
^>hole year, 

Tiravirpiramapeda is said to belong to the Silainadu of the Tiruvehgadakkdttam. 

Text.^^ 

L SvastI Sn[il*] 'Sa[gara]yaa- 

2. du 8[2]7 [ava]da Vi- 

8. jayaditta-Va[aa]raya- 

4. [r] prithvi-rajyan=jeyya» 

5. t Tiruvengada^kkottattu=*cli Chilai- 

6. natta-t Tiruvirpiramapettu- 

7. [sabhaiydjm [Adi]k[a]ri Viramahga- 

8. lahgi[lar va]li pakkal^® ehgal=urp- 

9. Parasur[ame]svaragarattu-ppiranarkktt= 

10. chchandiraditta-gata[m] na[nda]vilak- 

1] . [ke]np[pa]darku konda pon 

12. ^^[ip]pon mudal irubadin-kala- 

13. [n]jin§,l-(l)aaduvaxai [na]la manja- 

14. di=ppalIsaiyar=pon [njarkalahji 

15. na 2 ;=kalanjakku na[rpatt]ai(y)nnali- 

16. ppadi nuri:=eabadi[na]li neyyal 

17. nisadi uri(y}ney kondu nanda- 

18. vilakku muttamai erippoin=anom[ u*] 

19. muttir=kahgaiyidai=kkumari idaichche- 

20. ydar seyda pfa'^jvam pa[du]vom=ano- 

21. m Sabhaiyom 

Translation. 

Hail I Prosperity ! In the Saka year 8[2]7, while Vijayaditta-Vanarayar is ruling the earth, 
we, the assembly of TiruvirpiramapSdu in the Silainadu, (a sub-division) of the Tiruvehgadakkottam^ 
have received 20 of gold from the adhzhhann, Viramahgalahgilar, for burning a perpetual 
lamp as long as the moon and sun endure, before the Lord of Parasuramgsvaragaram of 
our town. 

(Line 12.) With this capital of 20 Jealanjus of gold, (the aggregate interest accruing) at the 
end of a year, at an interest of four manjddis on (each halahju of gold), is four halanjus of gold ; 
from these (four halanjus), one hundred and eighty ndlis (of ghee) (being realised) at the rate 
of fourty-five ndlis per kalanju, we bind ourselves to burn, without failure, a perpetual lamp, (feeding 
it) with ghee at the rate of uri per diem, 

(Line 19.) IE we, the assembly, should fail (to fulfil the contract), we shall incur all the sins 
committed between the (Ttiuer) Gahga and (Cape) Humari. 

w Fifom impreanoua prepared by me. ~ 

. Either voli or pafcfcal alone would do ; both of them mean the same thing and hence one is redundant. 

There must be the figure twenty followed by a symbol for kalariju. It is broken in the original . 

« The symbol for kakinju in.the original is represented here with K, 
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0. — Of tlie time of Vaijavijjacihara-Maliavali-Va^araya ; 
dated in the 24th year of Nyipatiihga. 

This inscription is engrayed on the four faces of a slab of stone, the left half of the upper 
portion of which is broken and lost. Therefore the last few letters of each line of the upper half of 
one of the sides, and the first few letters of each line of the upper half of the back, are lost. But the 
inscription can be made out easily as far as line 17, after which the reading becomes fragmentary - 
Hence that portion of the inscription beyond line 37 has been omitted in the transcript and 
translation. 

Excepting the Bana introduction beginning with salzala-jagairayaP and the few Sanskrit words 
that occur here and there, the alphabet of the inscription is Tamil. The Sanskrit Bana iatroduc- 
tion and the words pritAmrajyam^ sabhai, and dkarmma'" are in the Grantha characters. The 
language of the record is Tamil. 

The inscription seems to make some provision for feeding Brahmaaas, and is dated the 
twenty-fourth year of the reign of Nripatunga. His feudatory, Vana-Vijjadhara-Mahavali- Vauarayar 
is represented as ruling over the western portion of the Yaclugavali. 

Text.19 

Front of the slab-^ 

1. Sva[sti sri][Pj[ 

2. Nri[patnn]- 

3. garku [yan]- 

4. dtt iruha[ttuna]- 

5. lavadu [J*] [Sakala]- 

6. jagattra[y-abhi]- 

7. vandita-[sarasura]- 

8. dhisa-Parame[sva]- 

9. ra-pratiharikrita- 

10. sri-Mahabali- 

11. kul-otbhava- 

12. sri-Yanavi- 

13. jjadhara-Maba- 

14. bali-Yana- 

15. rayar Yaduga- 

Side of the slab — 

16. valiyin mSrku prithvi-rajyan=jeyya = t-Tiruvefiga(Ja=k- 

17. kottattu=chOhilainattu j=:t-Tiruvir(p)piramapgttu sabhai, . • . 

Translation. 

Hail ! Prosperity ! The twenty -fourth year {of the reign) of Nripatunga {being current) 

(Line 5.) {The translation of this passage is the same as of lines 1-7 of A). 

(Line 12.) When Srl-Yanavijjadhara-Mahavali-Yanarayar was ruling the western portion of 
the Yadugavali {oountry), the assembly of Tiruyir(p)piramapedu, belonging to the Silainadn, (a sub- 
division) of the Tiruvengadakkottam. 

D. — Of the time of Vikkiramaditta-Mavali-Vaharaya ; 
dated in the 23rd year of Nandipottaraiya. 

This inscription is engraved on the front and down the side of a slab of stone, and is in an 
excellent state of preservation. The language and the alphabet of the inscription is, with but a few 
exceptions, Tamil The words prithvirdjyam, Agnisarmman^ srdvanaif parasuramesvarattu , makadevar, 


19 From impression prepared by me. 
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and sahhai are written in the Grantha characters. In line 25, the phrase seTchu/fanctlelam is a 
mistake for iehhufianavelam. The letter rd in munravadu in line 4 has a separate secondary 
fi symbol. 

The record belongs to the reign of the Bana prince, Vikramaditya-Mahavali-Vanarayar,2» 
and is dated in the twenty-third year of the reign of his overlord Naudippottarasar. The Bana 
prince is represented in this inscription, also, as ruling over the Yadugavali-merku, 

Agnisartnman, one of the members of the gana (assembly ?), sold a plot of land called 
Veppambol-ppal, and Mullirkilar purchased it and gave it to the Parasuramesvara temple for 
burning a perpetual lamp before the god of that temple. The Sabhd ordered that thenceforth all 
od-mills in the town should be placed on this piece of land, and their owners should be obliged 
to supply a certain quantity of oil per mill. 

Text.2i 


Front of the slab — 

1. Svasti Sri [11^*] Nandi- 

2. ppottaraiyark- 

3. ku yanda iru- 

4. battu-miinra- 

5. vadu Vikkirama- 

6. ditta-Mavali- 

7. Vanarayar Vadu- 

8. gavali-merku 

9. pritbvirajyan-s 

10. jeya ; Tiruvipira" 

11. mapGd=aluh=gana- 

12. ttarul Mu]lir=kil[a]- 

13. r Veppamb61=» 

14. ppal, ivvur=alu- 

15. h=ga]aattarul Ku- 

16. laippanur=kka- 

17. niyar Agnisa[r"]mma- 

18. n vilai sravanai^^- 

19. yal virru-kon- 

20. du ivvur Parasu- 

21. r[a*] misvarattu Ma[hade]- 

22. varkku tiruvilak- 

23. ku neyppui;am23=[a]- 

24. ga kuduttar [p] 

Bide of the slab — 

25. ivviir sabhaiyo(m)mum inni latte ivv'ur=chchekkullanaie]am2^ 

26. natta=ttiruvi|akkakke(y)vayennai kolvadaga=ppanittom [I*]. 


30 An insoription belonging to the &rlnivasapnr taluka of the Kolar District, Bfi. Cam., Vol. X, Sp. 6, calls 

Yikr^difeya, Jayametn and Banavijyadhara. Compare also No. .539 of the Government Epigraphist’s collection 
for the year 190S. 

33 From impression prepared by me. 

K?4ya insoriptiong found at Mauur, -whioli will be pubHahed 
tera* ooouTs in such phraaes as u^ifaligai yutom , Sala%p$utam, , adukka'iaCppufam, &o., in aU of 

which oases it weaiiB* for meeting the expenaes of BO and BO. ’ m . , , . 

3* Bead hWcuiyir^velam, 
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Translation, 

Hail ! Prosperity 1 In tke twenty-third year (of ike reign) or Nandippottaraiyar, while Yihkira- 
rnaditta-Marali-Yanaraya was ruling over the western portion of Yadagavaii, Mullivkilar, 
a member of the Corporation or Tiruvipiramapedu, having purchased by a sale-deed (the plot of land 
l:noivn as) Yeppambol-ppal from Aguisarman of Kulaippanur, a member of the assembly (?) ruling 
this town, made a gift (of it) to the (god) Mahudeva of the Parasuramesvaram (temple) of this town 
for {the supply of) oil (required for burning) a lamp. 

Also, we, the assembly of this town-, ordered that all the oil-mills existing in this village shall 
(henceforth) be set up on this land, and a portion of the oil (compressed in them) shall be obtained 
for the lamp. 

E. — Of tiro time of Vijayaditta-Matiavali- Yaijaraya : dated in the 
49th year of ViSaiya-Dantivikkiramaparuma. 

This inscription is engraved on one face and down one side of a slab of stone set up near the 
well in the compound of the Parasuramesvara temple, and is finely preserved. The l^ocly of the 
inscription is written in the Tamil alphabet and language ; but the Sanskrit words, svasti srj, 
DantP^ Yijayaditta-Mahdvali^ prithvz'7'djyam, hliogam^ iddliai'mahchandr adity 2 -gat am ^ tddharman^ 
and asvamedham are in the Grantha alphabet. 

The record belongs to the 49 tk year of the reign of Yisaiya-Bantivikkiramapariimar, when 
Vijayaditta-Mabavali-Vanarayar was ruling over the Bana country. The object of the inscription 
is to record that Ayyapporri alias Kaliyamangalah-gildr set apart a piece of land for deepening the 
tank known as Yel|eri, which was situated in Tiruvippiramapedu. This is the first record I have 
come across in which the title pdrri occurs. This title is at present used exclusively by the Tuluva 
Brahmanas and a class of the Narabudri Brahmanas in the west coast^ 

Text.25 

Front of the slab — 

1 . [STa]sti Sri [|j'] Ko-vi- 

2. s[ai]ya — Bantivikki- 

3. [ra]ma — ^panimarku y[a]- 

4. ndu narpatt [o]- 

5. nbadavadu [Vi]- 

6. jayaditta — Ma- 

7. havali-Ya[na]- 

8. rayar prithivi-r[al- 

9. jya5=jeyya [|*] Ti- 

10. ruvippiramape- 

11. d»alun=ganafc- 

12. tarul Kaiiyama- 

13. hgalan=gilar 

14. Ayyappo[r]- 

15. riyen [ff] ehga- 

16. 1 TumbanSri 


23 From impressions prepared by me. 
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17. 

ullai ISTandi-hn- 

18. 

ndil=ana sc[i;ul-^ 

10. 

1 

V 

> 

>■ 

> 

20. 

i[e3ri(y)kku [e}- 

21. 

richcheruv=aga 

22. 

TaiitOn [;|^3 i-* 

23. 

dir-bhoga[ij]- 

24. 

gondu iv- 

Side cf the slab — 

*25. 

V[e]ile- 

26. 

riyilO 

27, 

knii kiit- 

28. 

ti afctii- 

29. 

radaga 

30. 

Taitte- 

SI. 

[n ijddha- 

S2. 

[r]mmancha- 

S3. 

ndradi- 

34. 

tya-gata- 

So. 

njel- 

36. 

vaday- 

37. 

ttu [Pi i- 

38. 

ddbarmmanje- 

39. 

lutti- 

40. 

narai 

41. 

asyame- 

42. 

dhanjey- 

43. 

da palap 

44. 

peruya- 

45. 

r[n 


TranslatioH. 

Hail I Frogperity ! (In) the forty-ninth year of (the reign of) the king Vifeiya-’Daiititikkira-* 
niaparumar, (ivMle) Yijayaditta-Mahavali-Vanarayar was ruling the earth, I, Ayyapporri, alia^ 
Kaliyatnahgalah-gilar, one of the Oanas ruling Tiruvippiramapedu, set apart the plot of land 
named iN'andikandil situated in the bed of our TutabapBri, as the erichcheru (i,e., land allotted for 
doing something to a en, a lake) for the Velleri (lahe) of this Tillage^ I assigned this for deepening 
the Vejleri (lahe) with the produce obtained from this (chern). This charity shall endure as long ass 
the moon and sun last. Those who forward the cause of this charity shall acquire the merit 
of having performed an aharnedha (sacrifice). 


2* This word literally moans a plot of land. Eegarding the usage of this, Nachchinarkkigiyar, the eminent; 
Tamil commentator, says that it is used by the people of Aruya-iia^u in the place of sey (the same as occurs in 
iianjey, pimjeyi ijc.). 
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SONGS FROM NORTHERN INDIA 

BY 

WILLIAM CROOKS (Late I.C.S.}. 

Echoes of Modern History. 

No. I. 

A Ballad of Bharatphr. 

( Unfinished,) 

Sung hy Bdl Krishna Sikh of ChandrdpuT^ District Agrd, 
Becorded dy Jaidaydl Chauhe of the s^me village. 

Text. 

Ek din ka zikra azud, 

Kalam, daw^t, kagkaz maujud, 

Usi din kuchh aisi samat : — 

‘ Mnsallah hoke kar do Bharatpur par charh^t.’ 

5 Kalkatta men baifhkar, kiya maskut, bhai. 

Sab Angrezon ne milkar ck arzi banM. 

Lekar arzi ke tain naw men dfila. 

Jab kisbti lagi par, arzi ko nikalA, 

Jise Kampini kahte the park park ke sunSya. 

10 Lat Gayarnar ne sunke bahut bakixt sarakA, 

Us arzi par kukm kua an parwane ; 

An rak samandar ke kija us ko rawane. 

Harkslrah jo us par se Kalkatte ko ay a ; 

Pkir kukm sunai o kitabon men ckkapwayA. 

15 SAkab ne jald Subadar pukara : — 

** Hukm Kampini kA suno ay a kai, pyarA.” 

Nayak aur hawaldar dakne se bulAya ; 

Aur baen taraf paltan jangi ko jamAya. 

Sakab ne kaka karte bain : — 

“Oharkane Bharatpur ki tayAri ; 

20 YA lete kain us qiia ko, ya maut kamari. ” 

San sunke sab kakne lage dil men sipahi 
** Surat nakin kakin backne ki ati kai, bhAi. 

Mar marke au lar larke qilA kis ko mila kai? 

Yak sab se zabardast Bharatpur kA qilA kai.^’ 

25 Anta-gurgar ne kiya pakle ckarkiu ; 

JAn se jAtA raka par qasm na pM. 

Na malum wah kis taur se pahunckA thA qile pai ; 

Golandaz ne pkir top ko tayyAr kiyA ; 

Bharatpur ke gole se use turt urayA. 

80 Kitnon ne us kA patA diya, pkir kkoj na pAyA ; 

Dar dar gaye sab dil men pai munk se na batAya. 

WallAk, in laraiyon men to ham logon ka gkar kai ; 

Pkir Bharatpur ckarkane men bkala kaunsa dar kai V 
Mugdar bki kilate au lejim ke jkarAke ; 

35 Sunte hi hukm jt men hogai sarake. 
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Khate the khorakeh aur Lathi se pathe ; 

Siinte hi yah hukm tin ke chatar phafce. 

Kushtiyau bhi larfee au khelte the bhi akhare. 

Un logon kt thotiyoh men to ho gaye jhare. 

40 Sahab ne kaha ; — **hQ chalo Chhavtani Mathura ko, bhai,” 
Ghabrain haih dil un ke aur phir ho jjiwain thekane. 

Lashkar men ukhare tanbu aur kanataih ; 

Phir bahat se sipahiyoh ki lagi chhipne ki ghatafn. 

Sahab no kaha : — *' Ab to subah kuiich ki thahari/’ 

45 Phir rone lagih sipdhiyoh Id larki au mehri : — • 

Ab ki to mere chundari ki ayas goiy^n. 

Jaldi se kab laufc ghar awainge saniyafi ? 

Ab din rafe chali phauj kahih thaharane na pM. 

J^ke Moti Jhil par jat halt karaye. 

50 Baja ne jo charhke qila apne se dekha ; 

Yah kaisi pari phauj ? Kucbh bhir ka na lekha. 

Main jantu huh, hdy, Firangi charh aye.’* 

Eaj^ ne sab apne golandaz bulae : — 

Kya dekhto ho mar chalo.” 

55 Is phauj Firangi par paraih pSnchsau gole ; 

** Mat ghat gai sdhab ki jo kan ham pai charhai. 

Aqal uth gaya Hindostan se, kuchh nesti ai. 

Jab topaih nawasi ki pakar charkhi marorfih ; 

Phir gore Firangi ko kahih ek na chhoroh. 

60 Goloh ke chalne se jo ek burgl bhuchal machaiga ; 

Phir gorA Firangi koi sabit na bacbaig^, 

Goli ke dauMan se jab main mdr karuhga ; 

Kalkatta tak mar dbuuh dhar karuhga. 

Sahab se kaho, hat parai, Kalkatta ko jawai. 

65 Agar barsoh larai tau bhi qiisi hath na awai. 

Sahab se kaho hatk8 kar le kuhch sabera. 

Is men bhi kuchh kbair hai ? kyd maut ne gherll.” 

Sahab ne kaha ‘^Hamare kampu men haih barrai ke chhat^; 
Ham marke kar dewaingS do ghari men latte.” 

70 Tab chalu6 laga donoh taraf gold pai gola. 

Tab jake Jawahir jo wahih jhatpat bola 
Gham khuo zara is men : bigarta nabih apna. 

Is rat men diya mujhe Baldeoni sapna j** 

Bgjfl kaha : “ hat, be Jawahir, mal bharn5 ; 

75 Baldeoni nahihliye phSt^ men, bharne. 

Mar jay, Jawahir mal, ySh tera saka. 

Ap Firangi mSh mila, mujhe baton men rakha- 
Sab bati ka tu bhediy^, karai ham se chori.” 

Harwazah ko jo top thin, wah chauk ko pherih, 

80 Itne men phir chalne laga topoh se gola ; 

Phir qila Bharatpur k4 yoh pat sa dol^. 

ThandhS hua gola na kuchh harkat IdyS. 

B^ja bhx hansa khub aur fauj hansayi. 

Baja nS kaha : ** bat sun6, fauj sipahi. 
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85 Is Lat ka sar k^t, pbero Jiat dohai.” 

Faujon ne kaha : — Yabao se ham kabhi na hataihgc. 

Takre ur jayaa yaHh tliarh^ katainge. 

Mar jay chalai jiwa, duje bar na mariyo. 

Jiwa jauioh rahai chold men nS — mardi na kariyol’ 

90 Itne men kiva Sahat n« phir qild par 4hawa ; 

Pliir we hi Purbiya kabaih: — « Sahab, ham na jata. 

Oar honge qila men sau do san sipahi, 

Kahih aisa na ho, ham par parai qahar Ilahi.’’ 

Oar gar garra ki gar gar gar gar ; 

95 Tan burchi de tan hath chhati par dbar kar. 

Tan bnrchi tanbar lag^ dhan sebachani; 

Au snr bir lage, kala Nat ei dikhane. 

Tab bahut sipahi gire garmi ke bahane ; 

Aur bahut sipahi kge goii ko chaldne, 

200 Sahab ne santari ** wel ! turn na daraig4 ; 

Jo yahih qaz^ ai, to kya ham na maraiga?” 

Sab Angrezoh ne jut put kar ek boli boli. 

Banduqon men phir bhar gel pahch chha golL 
Dusare Angrez ne ek bit sunat. 

105 Jab goroh ne banduq bhar sangtn charhai. 

Pahale talwlr chali sheo kl bShki ; 

Bahut sipahxyoa ke lagi maut ki tihki. 

Phir jab ki PatnSnon nS lai myah se nangi, 

Phir chauk men ghera gaye gorl sahgi. 

Translation, 

On a day it happened. 

When pen, ink and paper were ready, 

On that day the English made some plan 
To eqxiip themselves and attack Bharatpur. 

5 They held a meeting in Calcutta, my brothers, 

And all the English joined in making a petition. 

They took the petition and put it into a ship. 

When the ship reached, the petition was taken out, 

And it was read to those whom they call the Company^-. 

10 The Lord Governor heard and praised it. 

Orders and letters were written on the petition. 

And were sent out by way of the sea. 

The messenger who came from the other side (England) went to Calcutta, 

Explained the orders and printed them in books (Government Gazette). 

15 Then the (British) officer sent for the (Native, officer) : — 


1 Usually in the native mind this represents the King and Queen. 
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‘ Listen my friend, to the orders of the Company.*^ 

He called the Corporal and the Sergeant from their quarters, 

And collected the war battalion ‘by the left.^ 

Tile (British) officer began to say: — “there is preparation for an advance on Bharatpur. 
2 m Either I shall take the fort or I will die,** 

When they heard this, the sepoys began to say in their hearts : — 

- There is no way of escaping from this, brothers. 

Who could take this fort by slaying and fighting ? 

This fort of Bharatpur is the strongest of all/’ 

Anta-gurgnr® made the first attack. 

He lost his life, but did not redeem his oath (get what he aimed at). 

No one knows how he reached the fort. 

The gunners then got the guns ready, 

And blew him up quickly with the balls from Bharatpfir. 

30 iMany ga?e a clue to where he had been, but they found no trace of him. 

All were frightened in their hearts, but did not say so with their tongues 
** By God, our home is in this fighting ; 

Why then should we fear greatly to attack Bharatpur ? ” 

They were fond of swinging clubs and eingle-sticks ; 

65 But on hearing the orders they were thrilled in their hearts. 

They ate largely and looked like elephants. 

But on hearing this order they became afraid. 

They were wrestlers who fought in the wrestling-ground* 

But they became terrified in their hearts. 

40 Said the o-fficer : — “ let us go to Mathura Cantonment brothers 
Their hearts were troubled, and they began to march again. 

The tents and marquees of the army were struck, 

And many of the sepoys began to try and hide themselves. 

Said the officer : — “We must now march in the morning/* 

45 Then the wives and daughters of the sepoys began to weep 
“ Now has departed the life of my married-garment.^ 

How can they eome back quickly to live at home? 

The army marched day and night and halted nowhere. 

They stopped^ when they reached the Pearl lake. 

50 The Raja went up into his fort and saw them, 

“ What sort of army has encamped ? There is no limit to the multitude,. 

I know, also, that the Europeans have attacked me,” 

The called all his gunners 
“What you see, kill,” 

55 Five hundred balls fell upon the European army, 

“The (English) officer’s reason is gone who attacked me, 

Fo-rtune has departed from Hindustan, and destruction has come.* 

When I set my eighty-nine guns on wheels, 

I will not leave a (white) Englishman any where. 

* Native niokname for some English General. 

* The husband has departed* 

* Observe the English word “ halt ” in the text. 
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60 From the firing of the cannon wiil be a time of earthquake, 

And no white Englishman will be saved whole. 

When I constantly slay with mj cannon, 

I will raise the smoke of slaying to Calcutta. 

Tell the commander to go back to Calcutta. 

65 If he fights for years the fort will not come into his hands. 

Tell the commander to commence the march back to-morrow morning. 

He had better consider wbat kind of death encompasses him. ’’ 

Replied the commander: In my camp there is wasting of life, 

I will attack and reduce the fort in two hours.” 

70 Then ball on ball began to fly on both sides. 

Then went Jawahir (to the Raja) and spake at once : — 

Stop this for a little ; it will do no harm. 

Last night Baldeonl (BhawSni) sent me a dream. 

Said the Raj^ : — Be off, Jawahir, thou filthy blockhead* 

75 Thou dost not carry Baldeoni on thy forehead, fool. 

May thy power depart, thou filthy Jawahir. 

Thou hast joined the English and dost deceive me with words. 

Thou knowest everything, and liidest it from me.” 

The guns that were on the gate were turned on to the market. 

80 Meanwhile they began to fire the guns again. 

Then Bliaratpur Fort began to tiemble like a leaf. 

When the tiring ceased there was relief. 

The Raja laughed himself and made the army to laugh. 

Said the Rua: Hear my words, 0 men of the army. 

85 Cut off the head of this Lord (General; and bring about the supremacy of the Juts.” 
Said the army : — “ We will never retreat from this place. 

Even if we be cut to pieces we will remain here at our posts. 

If we die and lose our lives, we cannot die a second time. 

As long as there’s life in our bodies we shall not be unmanly.” 

SO Meanwhile tbe (Brit'sh) commander made another attack on the fort. 

Then said the Purbiyas : — Sir, we go not. 

If there be in the fort one or two hundred sepoys, 

Even if there be not. the wrath of God will fall on us.” 

There was a noise of gar, gar, garrd, gar, gar, gar, gar ® 

05 The drummers beat their drums furiously. 

The drummers beat the drums to cover their agitation. 

And warriors began to show their skill, as a Nat shows his dancing. 

Then many sepoys fell under pretence of the heat. 

And many sepoys began to fire, 

100 Then the (English) commander said to the sentry: — you are not afraid. 

If death comes here, then shall I not die ? '' 

Then all the Ei^glish consulted and gave a signal, 

And put five or six bullets into the guns. 

Then the English gave another signal* 


« The noise of a Jkettle-drxim. 


6 Tile English terms in the text are here very curious. 
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105 Then the whire inea fixed bayonets on tbeir guns. 

First there wa.'^ a play of swords* 

3 lany sepoys received fatal wounds, 

Then when the Patliuns drew naked swords from their scabbards. 

The white men in the market were filled with confusion. 

Ho. 2. 

A Song of Bharatptir. 

Sung hy Tuht Rdm of Nahal, District Sahdranpur^ 

Recorded hy Ydd Rdm of the same village^ 

Text. 

Hars^kh to krsrai bsyan : Bharatpur to zahar hai. 

Uucha &a band kot, wabah khandaq men nahar hai. 

Mara to nahiii 31 yaga wabjlh Thakur ki mehar hai* 

Tin sail jawau mere niklain Lain jangi. 

Pachhattar jawanofi ki jis mdn chhati hai nangi. 

Tar tar topi wah to kulli baha len j 
Do do Firangi ko pakar, sir ko bhird den. 

Tamar Ghul ko karaih qaid, faujaifi katd’deh 5 
Apne fatahname ka danka bajd deh, 

Bolo, “ Haqqa Haqqtl ; 

Phoroh dhara dhakka. 

Burhija ko do takka.** 

** Basi to khatii huii iiahin, Uzl pakiike la ; 

Baigan ka sir pita hai, kaddu men kya wafii ? 

Translation. 

Saith HarsukTi : Bharatpur is poison. 

The fort is lofty, and a stream is in the moat. 

It will not be taken : for God (Thakur) is merciful. 

My three-hundred warriors go out. 

Seventy five of the young men have bare breasts. 

Throwing off their caps they go in their locks. 

They seize two Europeans each and break their head®. 

They take Tamar GhuP prisoner and destroy the army. 

And noise abroad their song of victory. 

They shout, “ God and my right : 

Break the drums r 
Give the old woman a penny 
I do not eat stale bread, bring me f resh/^ 

head oi the egg-plaut is broken, what’s the good in (beating the head oQ the pnmpkin?" 


^ An attempt at some European name. 
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No. 3* 

The Taking of Lahore* 

(1849) 

Sting by Gangd Singh of Chanclrdpur^ District Agra, 

Recorded by Debt Das of ike same village. 

Text. 

Ldhor pni kiiih charJiid phauj sabtjwdnoh ; haist part hai lardi ? 

1 

Idhar se Aye jhar Purbiya ; udhar Sikh charhi aye, 

Idhar sS aye sojar gora ; udhar se selar dhuye. 

Ldhor pai kinhih cha^fidt phauj sab, jwdnoh ; haist pari hai lardi ? 

2 

Bur j an, burjan gora charhi gaye ; paltaii dhai hai sari. 

Panchwah RisalA ko dhawa whai gayo, Raj^ ki topaih chhinai. 

Ldhor pai hinhth charhdi fauj sab, jwdnoh ; haist pari hai lardi ? 

3 

Lat Sahab or Rani Sdhab Chhawani Jalandhar ki pai. 

Labor pai hihMh charhdi phauj sab, jwdnoh ; haist part liai lardi? 

Translation. 

All the army marched on Lahore, my boys ; how went the fight ? 

1 

From this side came the Purbiya men ; from that side came up the Sikhs. 

From this side came the white soldiers® ; from that side came the sailors. 

All the army marched on luahore, my hoys ; how went the fight ? 

2 

The white men climbed the towers, and all the regiments rushed up. 

The Fifth Cavalry attacked and captured the guns of the Raja. 

All the army marched on Lahore, my boys; how went the fight? 

3 

The Lat Sahib® or the Rani Sahib^o came to Julandhar Cantonment. 

All the army marched on Lahore, my boys ; how went the fight ? 

No. 4. 

A Rising in SaMranpur, 

(1824) 

Sung by Tulsi Rdm, Brdhman ofNaJcal, District Sahdranpur- 
Recorded by Ramchandra Das, Brdhman, of the same village. 

Text. 

Bijai Singh Kuhje^^ lardi mat hariye. 

An bhi lejd, dhan bbi lejA, lejd bhatije ko sath. 

Bijai Singh, etc. 

An bhi lejA, dhan bhi lejd, ban men kheld shik&r. 

Bijai Singh, etc, 

Kalwa ka sath chhor, Bhure kd sath chhor, din gaye tujhe marwdiwai. 

Ohalkar Bijai Singh Landhaure aye, karai cbachchi se jawdb. 

Bijai Singh Kunja : sau sawAr diye, re chachchi, dekhoh Angrezou ke liAth,^' 

Bijai Smgh, etc, 

« Observe the English words in the text. ® i.e., the Oovemor-General or the Oommander of the Army. 

10 EAni JindAh, the mother of Dallp Singh. Kunja, a village in the Rurki TahsiU 
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“An bhi leja, beta, dban bhileja, beta, ghar baitha chain bhi urawu2' 

Bijai Singh, etc. 

Gauga par ka Kuuwar jo Gujar, jis ne diy^ hai sath. 

Bijai Singh, etc* 

Shor sahab jo charhkar, aye d^hku sab marwaye. 

Bijai Singh, eto* 

Torn Pali ne kari bahaduri, khub bajai talwir. 

Bijai Singhi etc. 

Translation. 

Bijai Singh, don't fght at Kunja^^ 

Take corn, take money, and take your nephew with yon. 

Bijai Singh, etc* 

Take corn, take money, and go hunting in the forest. 

Bijai Singh, etc* 

Take Kalwa with you, take Bhura with you ; at the end of the day you will be killed, 

Bijai Singh went to Landhaurjl and spoke with his aunt. 

Bijai Singh of Kunja (said): — “0 aunt, give me a hundred horsemen that I may show the 
English.” 

Bijai Singh, etc* 

“ Take corn, my son, take money, my son, and pass your days quietly at home,” 

Bijai Smghf etc. 

The Gujar Prince lived beyond the Ganges, and took (Bijai Singh) with him. 

Bijai Singh, etc. 

Mr. Shaw came up and killed all (the party of) the dacoits (rebels). 

Bijai Singh, etc. 

Tord PMi did brave things and well wielded his sword. 

Bijai Singh, ete. 

No. 5* 

The Pamine in Sah^ranpur. 

St. 1934: (A. D. 1877). 

Mecorded by a Schoolmaster of the District , 

Text. 

Karuna nidhi Din-day al, karo jin barkh^ ki tali I 
Aisa kya achet Indra ali parja ke wjill. 

Kuan, aur nadiyah sukhiii, an snkhi gain sah patti dali. 

Ek bund nahln parai ghat^ jhuk jhnk nit awai k^li, 

Din-bandhu, Kartar ; day^ kyoh jag se tumn8 utba li ? 

Tawa, kasahdi, lutiya, held, dhar khai thali. 

Kare naugariyah, nath, b^li sab bench behcbakh li 
Mukh Mye mukh Ram khalaq sab pbirati bikhrali. 

Ram Chandra ab karo kist dhab jag ki pratipali 

Translation. 

Abode of Compassion, Friend of tbe Poor, that hath caused the want of rain J 
Xndra, the lord of the people, hath been so careless. 

Weils, tanks, streams are dry, and leares and branches have dried up, 

Not a drop falls, though the dark clouds bend low. 

Brother of the Poor, Creator ; why hast thou taken thy mercy from the world ? 
Pawning— pans, jugs, kettles, dishes and cups we have lived. 

Bracelets, necklaces, nose-rings, ear-rings we have sold to live. 

With agitated faces the people of God {Mm) are wandering about. 

Chandra (God) protect the earth in some w ay or other. 

A village inijlie Euxki Talisil. - ^ 
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SONGS OF THE MUTINY, 

BY WILLIAM OROOKE (Late I.C.S. ) 

These songs were collected some time ago chiefly by Barngharib Chaube, who remarked that 
the Mutiny had very deeply impressed the overwhelming power of the English on the whole 
population of the districts affected by it. The higher classes hid this impression, bat the lower 
orders had no compunction in composing verses in honour of the British victories, and such songs 
are to be found all over Northern India, still upon the lips of the people. Eamagharib Chaube 
remarked also that for this reason it is worth while recording these Mutiny Songs as an indication 
of the real feeling of the people on the subject fifty years after the occurreuce. Native editors and 
publishers are now collecting and printing them. 

{The particular collection now given has all the usual characteristics of popular Indian songs, 
meant to commemorate historical occurrences. The songs only vaguely allude to history and put 
into homely language matter of purely local interest, chiefly in set forms of words which would 
do duty for almost any point connected with the subject, — En.] 

No. r. 

Moerut, 1867. 

Sung by the Gujar women of Sahdranpw\ 

Text. 

Logon ne lute shil dosh^e : mere pyare ae Ifite rumUl, 

Mtratk kd sadar hdzdr hai; mere sdniydh luie na jdne» 

Logon ne lute thaii katoie ; mere pyare ne lute gilas. 

Mtraih hd sadar bdzdr, etc. 

Logon ne lute gole chhuh^re ; mere pyare ne lute badam, 

Mtrath hd sadar hdzdr^ etc. 

Logon ne lute muhar asharfi j mere pyare ne lute chhadam. 

Mtratk hd sadar hdzdr ^ etc. 

Translation. 

People got shawls, large and small ; my love got a kerchief. 

There is a great buzdr at Meerut ; my love did not hnow to plunder. 

People got dishes and cups ; my love got a glass. 

There is a great hdzdr at Meerut^ etc. 

People got cocoanuts and dates ; my love got an almond. 

There is a great hdzdr at Meerut, etc. 

People got coins of gold ; my loye got a half-penny. 

There is a great hdzdr at Meerut, etc* 

No. II. 

Fyzmd, 1857. 

Sung and recorded by Banda 'Alt Sayyid of Undht, District Faizdhdd. 

Text, 

Kana Bahadur sipahi Avadh men dhum machai, more Ram re, 

Likh likh chithiya, Lat ne bheja ; “an milo, Rana Bhai re. 

Jangi kbila’t Landau se manga dun, Avadh men Subah bauai, re.'’ 

.Jaw^b sawai likha Rana ne ; “ ham se na karo chaturai re. 
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Jab tak prun rahaiu Ian bhitar, turn kan khod bahai re/^ 

Zamindar sab mil gaye gulkhan, mil milke kapai re, 

Ek to bin sab kat kat jai, dusre garhi khodwai re. 

Translation. 

The soldiers ot the E:inA raised trouble in Oudb, my Ram. 

The Lord (Governor-General) sent a letter : Come and join us, Brother Rand. 

I will get military honours from London, and make you a governor in Oudh.” 

The Eana wrote an answer : “ Don’t play with me. 

As long as there’s life in my body, I will dig you np and throw you away.” 

All the zamindars met together and joined the English. 

(So) first the Rana’s clan was destroyed and secondly his fort was dag up. 

No. III. 

Guiab Singh, TMkur of Barwd Batola, Hardoi. 

The story is that Gnlab Singh, the Thakur of Barwa Batola, tahsU Sandila, District Hardoi, 
was a bachelor who had adopted his sister’s son. She was a brave woman, who inspired him to 
further deeds of daring. 

Sung hif Qimanikldin of Sandild and recorded hy Bdm Gliavih Chauhe, 

Text. 

1 . 

“ Edjd Guldb SingK rahiyd tort herith ; ek hdr daras dihkdwd r^.” 

Apni garhi se yah bole Gulab Singh ; Sun, re Sdhaba, meri bat re, 

Paidal bbi mSre, sawdr bhi mare, mdri phauj behisdb re.” 

2 . 

** Bdnhe Guldb Singh, rahiyd tort heruh : eh hdr daras dihhdwd re, ” 

Fahali larai Lakmandgarh jite : dusri larai Rabimdbad : 

Tisri larai Sandilwa men jite : Jdmun men kinbd muqSm re.” 

Befrain, 

« Udjd Guldb Singhy rahiyd tori herdh : ek hdr daras dikhdwd rc.” 

Translation, 

1 , 

“ EdJd Guldb Singhy lam a little tired of waiting', show yourself for oncef 
From bis fort spake thus Guldb Singh : “ Hear my words, Lady. 

I have slain the foot soldiers, I have slain horsemen, I have slain a countless army.” 

2 . 

** Brave Guldb Singh, I am a little tired of waiting : show yourself for once,^' 

The first fight I won at Lakmanagarh 5 the second camp at Rahimabad. 

The third fight I won in Sandild ; and made my camp at Jamu.^ 

Befratn, 

*^Rdjd Guldb Singh 1 am a little tired of waiting : show yourself for onoef 

(To be continued,) 


^ LalLliinaiL§ga|h is tlie popular name of the Bailey Guard at Lucknow. EahimS.bS.d is au important town in 
iahsil MallhAbM CHardet), Sandild is the town* of the (ahsil of that name. is a village two miles from Sandild. 



Fig. I. 


Fig II. 



Fig. I. temple of Timala Sfib, in ehambec in tbe sontb-west comer of courtyard. Sculpture of 

Samavasaraua* 

Fig. II. Picture of Samayasarana on a leaf from Jaina MS. 
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JAINA ICONOGRAPHY. 

BY D. B. BIIANDARKAE, M.A. ; POONA. 

(Continued from Archeologizal Survey Report for 1905-06^ p, 149 ). 

IL — Samavaeara^a. 

Y^HILE much is known and has been written about Brahmanic and Buddhist iconography, 
that of the Jaina sect is practically ignored. In fact. Dr. Burgess is the only antiquarian 
that has studied and written about Jaina mythology and, to a certain extent, about Jaina icono- 
graphy, but great ignorance prevails as regards these matt#»rs amongst scholars and antiquarians in 
general.! This is, indeed, to be pitied as materials for their study exist in abundance. In the 
Archceological Annual for 1905-06 I wrote a paper on the 'Sakunikd-Vihdra,^ and I propose here to 
describe the Samavasarana', which is my second contribution to the study of Jaina iconography. 

Vague ideas have hereupto existed as to what a S t^avaearana is, and it has not unoften been 
confounded with the Sameia^sikhara even by antiquarians who ought to have known better. I 
too was practically ignorant, three years ago, of the object and characteristics of this Jaina 
sculpture until I was enlightened on this point by Fravartaka Mahar% Muni Sri-Kantivijayajh 
when I was on Mount Abu. Ihis subject arose, as we were together going over the corridor cells of 
Vimala Sa*s temple and came up to a sculpture (Pig. 1 ) in a side chamber in the south-west 
corner, which but for him would not hare been known to me as that of a Samavasarana, He very 
kindly explained to me its principal features, and promised to send me a short manuscript dealing 
with it and a small picture thereof contained in an old work in his iMnddr (Fig. II.). These 
were received last year. The work calls itself Samavasarana-sfavana at the end, and is given in 
the manuscript with an avacMri or gloss. 

The name of the author of the work, which is in verses, appears te be Dharmagh6sha-suri from 
what the commentator has said in his Glossary on verse 10. But more detailed information is furnished 
by the author himself in verse 1. If we carefully notice the double entendre obviously intended, 
we find that Vidyananda and Dharmakirti are ment'oaed as pupils of DSvSndra. How, Dev^ndra 
is the forty-fifth pontiff in the Tapagachchha p*itldvali*^ He died in V. S. 1327 and his appointed 
successor, VidySnanda-suri, thirteen days after him. Dharmakirti, therefore, received the surzpada 
under the name Dharniaghosha. Shortly before this manuscript was received, I had occabion to- 
glance over the pages of Hemachandra's Trishashii ialdkd^purmhcHihariira published by the 
Srt’^Jama-dharma^prasdraha sadkd of BLaviiagar. On pages 83 ff. and 45 ff. of the first and 
second parvanSf I lighted upon two splendid descriptions of the samavasarana of the first and 
second Tirthaihkaras given by that renowned Jaina monk and author. But I shall hire give the 
whole of the text of, and commentary on, the Samavasarana^stavana and sup^ lement each one of its 
verses by such lines as may bear on the point from the account of Adinatha's Samavasarana only 
contained in the first parvan of the Ttishashii-ialdkd-purusha^charitra, 
aft 1 

gfanft It 

II ^ It 

sftllOnfsrr^r, fti w 
JMnrr i srinr 55*1: l 

1 3 *r; i ft 1 ^sftfit 

snnr anwr ^ ft ^ II 

(V. 1. ) For the highest lore, delight, piety, and fame, we praise the Tirthamkara, who has* 
attained to the condiuou of a hevahn^ who has reached the position which is lespected by the 
Indras of the gods, and who has (consequentlj) occuj ied a samavasarana, 

1 Cf. A Grerinot, de HlUogra%hy Jama, Baris 1SC6, pp. 381 tf. 

» A, 8, B, lor 1105-C6, p. 141 f. ® Ifid, Ant., Vol. XI, p. 25S, 
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f^rojnrr smr >t% II 
?fm% ?r^ ♦rff’rrsffw'r^ar’JTr i| ^ II 
5raiR?jr: %sr ?r: i ?r«ir 

^rt^: sMf 3Tm?3Pi ^3pr>Tf^r'«r ii ^ ii 

(V. 2.) Wherever the Jinas exhibit the conditiou of a Jeivalin, in which all substances 
manifest themselves, there the Viiyu-Kumaras cleanse the earth one yojana all around. 

The same thing is expressed by the following verse from Hemachandra’s TrishasMi-saldkd- 
mnislia-chariira : 

m »Trf%5i»iri?rjr: 11 II 

Translation. 

Thea Yayu-Kumaras, who themselves had been purged of their pride, cleansed the ground of 
^Samavasarana (to tae extent) of one yojana. 

StWfTO 11 

TOT Hfe^iCnitSTOf^ #11^11 

sn5 ^f3=?r i tnnijr sff^fTTHi^nsran:: gn saRRr *. 1 

sTOlgofs^iPVAqsr^KrrflsCmR?: i Hrfr gcrr HgTq^ q g j Rrrggmrt 

1 Hr^; I t'^fs=fr n ^ ii 

(V. 3 ) The iMSgha-Kumaras rain down fragrant water ; [the Vyantaras], who are the gods 
[presiding] over the seasons, spread heaps of flowers ; and the Vanataantaras make the surface of 
the earth variegated with ruby, gold and gems. 

Side by side with the above may be read the following three verses, from Hemachaudra^s 

work 

Rrf^: ^rf§r^ I 

STifr: || IfRV II 

«2p?rir! i 

«nF??Tr ?i55F5^fvrrH!?^ II n 
vrsrrmgtaffrm^ I.'r'^rFf 1 

H»i5>irrsqf^<=si% II v^Ul 

Translation. 

424. The M^gha-Kumaras watered the earth with showers of fragrant water. With the 
fragrant vapours [arising therefrom], [the earth appeared] as if she offered incense-worship to the 
Lord that was to come. 

425. The Vyantaras through devotion paved the surface of the earth, themselves as it were 
with stones, viz , gold, rubies and gems. 

426. And there they scattered fragrant flowers of fi^e [different] colours with stalk 
downwards, as if sprung from the surface of the earth. 

Here it will be seen that the work of spreading flowers and that of paving the floor have both 
been assigned by Hemachandra to the Vyantara, whereas by the author of the Samavasaranar 
stavana the first only is assigned to Vyantaras, the second being put to the charge of the Vana- 
mantaras. But there is, really speaking, no inconsistency. For, as will be seen from the list 
appended to this paper, there are two classes of Vyantaras : (1) those who are called simply 
"V yantaras and (2) those who are called V Suamantaras, Hemachandra merely speaks of the work 
done by the V yantara class in general ai^d the Samavasarana-stavana specifies the work done by 
each of the two Vyantara orders. 
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^ 1 3?>.?5F?rTr m^rfror’l^** \ t 

m- ^ i ^r ^ il v ll 

(V. 4.) There are three ramparts: — the innermost, intermediate, and outmost. [The first] 
is constructed of gems, with the battlements Qcapiktrshd) of rubies, by the Vaimanikas ; [the 
second] of gold with the battlements of gems, by the Jydtishkas ; [and the third] of silver with the 
battlements of gold, by the Bhavanapatis, 

The same description of the ramparts is given and at greater length in the following verses 
from the Trishaskti-ialdkd-puruska-charitra : 

^^r%TOf?Tr li ii 

ar^s ^ li v|v h 

srrafrt II II 

?KpRfT«rff^ rT^r ^ 1 

5n%r^ 11 II 

tT^niK fir^o’n’srf^ i 

m ^ »1 i! 


Translation, 


433. Then the Vimdnapatis constructed the uppermost rampart consisting of gems [and 
looking]as if it were the snatched-away girdle of Ratnagiri (lii. the mountain of gems). 

484. And there composed of various rubies were [its] battlements (kapiszrsJid), which, with 
(their) rays made thesky [decked] as if with a cloth of variegated colours. 

435. There again in the central portion the Jyotishpatis constrncted a rampart of pieces of 
gold, which were, as it were, the lustres of their bodies rolled into one lump. 

486. And of gems they made the battlements there, which looked like jewel mirrors to the 
females of gods and demons. 

437. And outside it a silver rampart was, through devotion, constructed by the Bhavanapatis, 
which was, as if Mount Vaitadhya, become circular. 

438. Thereon extensive battlements (of gold) were made, which were like gold lotuses in the 
water of the celestial well. 

439. The Earth shone with these three ramparts as if she were decorated with three ear-rings 
of the Brts (beauty personified) of Bhavanapatis, Jy6tiskas, and Vaimanikas, respectively. 


^rrrrrf^ ^ ^ 1 ^ 
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#<IUTr*rt NrffN I ?ra* 

^pT! f??!’ \ aiw*?' ^ Tg<5T: I «ntr I ?r*Tf 

^:5aTRrj «jYsrrarPrVM0 i^ ssiwf <?y ^ 5^ t fr% f»n^f^- 

^Si’^rsnr II II 

(V. 5.) In the round Samavasarana, the ramparts are 33 dhanus and 32 amgulas wide, bOO 
dkanus high and 1 hrosa 600 dhanus (counting both sides) distant from each other. Each rampart 
has four gates made of gems. 

The commentary on this verse is important, and its translation will be found useful. I give 
it here : 

‘‘A samavasarana may be of two kinds, — round or square. In the round sarhavasarana each 
of the three ramparts is S3 dhanus 82 amgulas thick. The distances between the three ramparts^, 
counting the distances on both the sides should be 1 hrosa and 600 dhanus. The steps outside, 
numbering 10,000, are not included in the yojana (which is the expanse of the samavasarana^ Then 
after the first rampart is plain level ground of 50 dhanus. Farther are 6,000 steps ; they are each 
1 hasta long. Dividing (5,000) by 4, we obtain 1,250 dhanus (as the whole length of space occupied 
by the steps). Then after (crossing) the second rampart there are 50 dhanus of plain level ground 
and l,2e^0 dhanus (as the length) of 6,000 steps. Then comes the third rampart, and after 
traversing 1,300 dhanus^ the centre of the pedestal.^ The three ramparts are each S3 dhanus 
1 hasta and 8 amgulas thick. By adding all the dhanus (mentioned above), we get 3,999. By 
trebling 32 anigulas we obtain 96 amgulas = 1 dhanus. Thus it comes to 4,000 (dkanus). Taking 
only one side into consideration we thus have 2 hrosas. On the other side (also) there are 
(similarly) 2 hr okas, yojana (space) is thus accounted for in the case of around samavasarana^ 

So far the translation. But in order to make the contents of the commentary quite clear, it is 
necessary to add a little explanation. As a preliminary to this, the following table may be hero 
given : — 

24 athgulas = I hasta, 

4 hastas = 1 dhanus, 

2,000 dhanus = 1 hrosa, 

4 hrosas = 1 yojana. 

[Now, what the commeiitary says is clear from the following 



dhanus 

2,500« 

hastas 

amgulas. 

steps of the first Bampart (i,e,f the length 


f 33 

1 

8 

of the space occupied by them), 
thickness of the wail. 

Eampart I 

...< 50 



plain level ground. 


1 1,250 

... 

• •• 

steps of the second Eampart, but occupvine: 
space in the first. 

Eampart II 

f 33 

1 

8 

thickness. 

... ] 50 

... 

* 

plain level ground. 


^1,250 

... 

... 

steps of ^ the third Bampart, but occupying 

Bampart III 

r 33 

1 

8 

space in the second, 
thickness. 

••• Xl,800« 

... 

• 9* 

space between wall and centre of pedestal. 


4:, 000 ... ... = 2 hrosas = J yojana. 

We ^milaily have ^ yojana on the other side. The whole thus* amounts to 1 yojana, 

* JSort of the points noted in the commentary aye speoified in verae* 7 and 8 below. 

* ISTct to be counted, being ontaide the sa/m^oMarwiya, 

* Ha3f of I Ahannst 'which is 
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%^-ll % It 

5 ^5r2f I PTrf^: sTcSr^ I W’^htht Brt: 

1 ^rt: i ff^ ^'sf \ %m 

^00 vijiir^rr^f * srurwrf? ^T 5 r?rr§ ^^rr ^^5^ fr i 

vrg^ i ffrff^ i sTr^^5:?n:Hi-?r^w^T 

1 3TP-^?R pri%^: I 3Tr>-^?trc5riTrH I qr^ v<»oo 

^rmcf^r I ?T?Tr ^ ?i h^i% I ^ ^ qr^ ^Rif ^r Ts^r^Rr I ^ 

^Rpr ^ !l I !l 

(V, 6) In a square {saynavasarana) the ramparts are one hundred dhmius (each in distance). 
The first and the second are one and a half krosa, and the second and the third ramparts are one 
hrosa distant (from each other). The rest is as before. 

The gloss, on this verse is also important, and may be rendered as follows : — 

‘‘ In a square (aamavasai’ana) also there are three ramparts. The walls are (each) 1 00 dhanus 
thich. The distance between the first and second ramparts, by counting both the sides, is one 
and a halt krosa. The distance between the second and CQird ramparts, by counting b >th the sides 
i^ one kf'Oia, (The words) puvvam-iva ssskath are (to be taken to imply) that the distance between 
the innermost walls is 1 krosa and 600 dhanus. Here also on one side you obtain | yojana if 
in a square sainavasarana the outermost wall is not included in the yojana. Then the distance 
between the outermost and intermediate ramparts is 1,000 dhanus. In the second, you have 
(as thickness) 100 dhanus of the wall. The distance between the innermost and intermediate 
ramparts is 1,500 dhanus. In the innermost you have (as thickness) 100 dhanus. After going 
over 1,300 dAa7?i4S from the innermost rampart, (you reach) the centre of the pedestal. (You) thus 
have 4,000 dhanus, and (the w’hole) comes to 2 krosas. Just as on one side you have two krosas, so 
on the second side also. In the square (samavasarana) also you thus obtain one yojana 

The contents of the commentary speak for themselves. But the following will make them 


quite clear : — 

dhanus 

hastas 

aihgulas. 

Rampart I 

f (»00)7 


thickness (of the wall). 

••*1 1,0DJ 

• 

... distance between the outermost and inter- 

Rampart II 

f 100 

«•« 

mediate ramparts {= half 
thickness (of the \?all). 

"• \ 1,500 


distance oeiweiui th j intermediate and in* 

Rampart III 

; 100 


nermost ramparts (= half of 
... thickness (of the wall). 

•"{ 1,300 


♦.• space between ra. apart aud centre of 


4,000 


pedestal (taken from the last). 

= 2 krosas = 1 yojana. 


We similarly have to take into account ^ yojana on the other side. The whole thus comes to 
one yojana, 

'r?rr ^ ^^rcr to \l^ w . 

i ^3-' to* : i 

?fr Wff TO ?T^r II 

wr ^ II ^ I! 

\ to- 

1 ^ II ^ II 

{V, 7) Having gone over ten thousand steps, each one hasta broad and high from the 
(outside) ground, the first rampart (is reached). Then is even plain ground for fifty dhanus, and 
thereafter five thousand steps again. 

(V. 8) Then (comes) the second rampart, (and) after that plain level ground for fitty dhanus 
and five thousand steps ; (then) the third rampart (and) after cOat level ground up to 1 krosa and 
600 dhanus. 


^ Not to be counted, as stated m the commentary. 
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All the details set forth in these verses have already been Bpecided and utilised in the 
conitnentary on verse 6. ^ ^ 

’^fic »nrfT »iraT’Tr5?r II 

CniTPr^raRTf fr? II ^ ^ 

^ rsr^%»ir*r25 tt® « ^15= "ST ^ 

>I^frr 11 ^ II J I,- u ,.1 

(V. 9) In the centre is a gera-stiidded pedestal, with four doors, three steps, and as high as the 
fignre of the Jina, 200 dhanus broad and long, two and a half Icrosan high from the ground level. 
f^irir?TOm?Ttg^ 5r>n‘|aT3r73TtD'i^srat»T?rer II 
rw ^ tfsr^ ^T^fl^reiir ?r'r!i4l5r ii ii I 
nrarflTf I %6Tor *i II \ II 

*r^”^ I f^srswirf ^nifvRftrsisTf^^ wfl^f « t: I 

sTf^r =? Tsum^f iT5r5’^f^5t 7^'Jr3:^«T^T5T^r^aT' ^f|R»f>TPTTt*r ’^rsRftp^ 1 

ftrRw ff^f^<n:5rraf^"r ^r-sm ^mfrjtfccf ^nrsat^ 1 

1 3T^ ;5fsrsT?w«fS'5W^ 

srit II 3?r>mr fltrer nn: ^v^r^Rr 1 ^^iRm’TTOlsfl ?nc?c? u ff% 

gT^OTff^r w 1 n^tiraf%'=*tOT«?»it^ 

MNp«r>f rfhif.a'r ^w*Tsjrrf??% ^rrf?v 

f ?fr'^ftfit ?«nffNrf*f! 1 ^ 'sr 11 f?ir?«rarK 'tfST^^r fftir ^ wfi 1 

{\) (I) cv) (S) grriTf (?) 1 RiCf% W (<) Hifrl ?r (^) 

(X® ) II \ II Rr|tT t.\\) Tirw iVO 5r»=^ iw) wra?^ (Vt) tsig iX'O 

(u) (^®) aism^it (\^) sT^r^ ar (\^) li !( II '#'m ^ ti?r (.?x) 

(^?) 11 5T c^v) ^*iTorw f*m^Pf ll?ll ^^#er 

*1 ^ftgiirrw It sr^tfr ?rRT?«F#^ iivii nwMTf 

f3»>TO « st^3»r ?ifhc^ w«?j»rr3fr 1 it^ii ^?T*n 

«^aT II itafgcT^^ nr’mrr ll?ll iRr «rsjir fiSr 1 !%• 

"ra^fiR ^rwnj'T f?*rm«r^f®r^sT^rfr ^7CK^ft>frtr sTf^^'TVfr^f: 

w» »nrf?rsEfNr: I ri|Tf^ ?rmf«iv 1 ^>rair*ffp5% #c- 

stu^rar: II ar^rff 5T|-Tft ^'ftrf?rR«nfr II fi% r«if3i«Tftjft^w»mPn% 

^i^‘i5fr?re?i^5T I f%nt^: i sr5r^y9r^in?f#^i% ^^srr?- 

?rra% f r% 1 ar^fNifain^ \ir^s?lr ^rir- 

f^lsrf^ II ?« II 

[V. 10) (In the centre of the dais stands) the Asoka tree, twelve times as high as the body of 
the Jina, and exceeding a yojana in breadth. Then (underneath) is a (particular kind of pedestal 
called) devachchliathdai (and on it are) four lion- thrones accompanied by (four) foot-stools. 

The commentary on this verse would be too long and discursive to be translated here. But 
the substance of it may be briefly statel as follows. We are told that the Asoka tree should be 
twelve times the height of a Jina and should be spread to the extent of one yojana all round. 
Now, this may be possible in the case of a great many Jinas, but not of all; e. Mahavira. The 
height of Mahavira is 7 hastas. Multiplying it by 12, we obtain 84 hastas =21 dhanus as the 
height of the Asoka tree in this particular instance. This tree, being only 21 dhanus high, cannot 
even be expected to extend beyond the wall of the third vapra^ which is itself 500 dhanus high as 
verse 5 informs us. How then can it reach the extent of one yojana as required by the present 
terse 2 In the answer given by the commentator to this question, there is a little confusion. But 
the true solution proposed by him appears to be this ; The instruction about making the Asoka 
tree twelve times as high as the body of the Jina holds good in the case of all Jinas except two,— 
Rishabbaiiatha and Mahavira. In the case of the former it should be 3 gau,%, c., 3 hrosas high, and of 
the latter, 32 Verses from two or three different sources are cited iu support of this. Then is 

made the important suggestion that the height of the Asoka tree should be increased by placing on 
it the individual chaitya tree of the Jina. Authorities for this also are adduced, and verses quoted 
specifying the various chaitya trees of the Jinas. In the present instance, the difficulty is to be got 
wer by placing, on Asoka tree of 32 dhanus in height, a Sdla tree, the chaitya tree of Mahavira, 
^ course, of such a height as easily to pass beyond the wall of the uppermost vapra aud thus make 
5 t possible to spread one yojana all round. 

{To be conitmied,} 
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KOYILOLUGU, 

BY K, Y, SUBRAHMANYA AIYAR, B.A., OOTACAMUKD, 

This book is a record or gifts made, and repairs and additions effected, to the temple of Sri- 
Rahganatha at the island cf Srirahgam, from the earliest times and is written io Tamil prose. 
It contains much valuable ioformatioa regarding the ancient dynasties of Southern India as it gives 
almost a continuous thread of South Indian chronology from the 13th to the 16th century A.D^ 
It also mentions several iinnortant facts relating to earlier periods. 

The existence of the book was not unknown to scholars interested in unearthing the ancient 
history of the Dekhan. Mr. R Sewell remarks The priests of the (ISriraiigam) temple have 
in their possession a document which ought to be of real value, the mahatmyas of temples being 
almost invariably an absurd jumble of mythological fables. This is a chronicle called the Yalugu 
which is said to give a list of all the priests of the temple, with details of temple management 
from the earliest times.^” Further notices of it are made by Professor Hultzsch in the Epigrapkia 
Indica, VoL YII, and by Rai Bahadur Yenkayya in his Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899, 
p. lo, paragraph 43. Except a few other stray references to it as in the revised Gazetteer of the 
Trichinopoly District, the contents of the book have not been thoroughly examined. 

Inscriptions on stone and copper appear to have been the main sources from which the book 
had been compiled, and as such, the facts recorded in it have not to be discarded as worthless for 
historical purposes. The authorities, in whose hands the palm-leaf manuscripts vvere originally 
entrusted, seem to have drawn very largely from the accounts given in the Gumparampardpra- 
dhava, the biography of the Vaishnava saints, before presenting the whole in the shape of a book, 
Asa review of a work of this kind, in the light of the facts so far elicited, will not be entirely an 
unprofitable task, I propose to do it in this paper. 

Early Period. 

God Rahganatha was worshipped fora time by Brahma, from whom Ikshvaku took it to 
Ayodhya. It was then graciously given away by Rtoa to Yibhishana, and the latter removed the 
deity to Srirahgam, an island formed by the two branches of the Kaveri river. Here Dharma- 
varman, one of the ancestors of Kili-Chola erected the central shrine {tiruvunndUgai^) and other 
necessary structures for the god. Long time after this, when Kili was the Ghola sovereign, the 
temple was covered almost to the very top with sand caused by a flood in the Kav6ri, the two branches 
of which had become one and a thick jungle covered the island. Kili restored the temple and its 
adjuncts to their original state. After Kiii, Rajamahendra paved the interior of the temple with 
stone, with a view to close up the springs which were till then in existence there. To him is 
ascribed the construction of several structures. A street was also called after his name. Some 
time hence, a certain Kanda-Chola who was ruling with his capital at Kichulapuri^ obtained a 
female child called Kanakavalli that came floating on a lotus leaf in the KSv^ri. He is reported 
to have made rich donations to the temple for feeding Brahmanas and for the sacred offerings to 
the god. 

Several years after, there appeared a shower of sand caused by the sinful deeds of a Ch61a 
king. By this event, Uraiyur was destroyed and the capital was removed to Gangaikondiln.^ After 

1 Lists oj Indian Antiquities, Vol. I, p, 268, 

2 This word is made up of tira,ul and ndligai whick together mean the sacred central (or interior) shrine. 

® Nichnlapnii is another name for Uraiyiir in the Trichinopoly district. 

* The full name of the city is Gangaikonda-Ohdlapuram. It was probably founded by Raj^ndra-Chola I, who 
also appears to have erected the big temple there. In the historical introduction of this king, he is called 
* Fdrvadisamttm Gahgaiyum Kid&rammnho7}.da.^ The temple of Gahgaikondacholes vara is built on the style of the 
Eajarye^vara at Tanjore, but is bigger in size. Though it presents an older appearance owing, perhaps, to its 
neglected condition, the inscriptions engraved on the walls of it do not take ns to a date earlier than the time of 
E&j6ndra-Oh6la I. It is deplorable that except the temple and a few huts, there is not a trace of the city at present 
at Gahgaikogda-Oholapuram. Excavation at the site is snre to yieldgood results. Gahgaikondan in theTinnevelly 
distrioUs certainly not identical with the place referred to in the K^^yiloh^gu^ though that might have also come 
into existence at the game time. 
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the lapse of a few years, the then reigning Chola sovereign built a small temple at Uraiyur and set 
up an image of the goddess {Ndckchyar^ in it. 

In Kali 50, Kula&6khara-Perumal became the lord of the Ch^ra, Chola and Pandya territories. 
He built palaces at Madura, Kolli and Uraiyur. Soiakulavalli, the daughter of this king effected 
certain improvements to the temple at Srirahgam. 

In Kali 360, a lord of the Gauda-d6sa came with hoards of treasure and made a gift of them to. 
the god. The treasure, not having been accepted by the god, remained in charge of certain 
northern Brahmanas, whom the lord of Gauda-d^sa left behind him. The way in which these 
Brahmanas conducted themselves pleased Rahganatha so well that the deity accepted the treasure 
afterwards. 

In Kali 445, the Yaishnava saint Tirumafigai-Alv^r was living in Srirahgam composing hia 
famous work Tirumoli and executing certain repairs to the temple. At this time a certain Tiruvi- 
lakku-Pichchan accused Tirumahgai of self-praise in his compositions. Madhurakavi Alvar set up 
the image of Sadagopan® at Tirunagari®, defeated Kamban^ in the great academy of Tamil poets 
and was much devoted to NammSlyar. He frequently visited Srirahgam to scrutinise the temple 
accounts. It was at this time that Tirumahgai composed the six Tirunedundundagam and 
Nammalvar’s work TiruvdymoU received such a sanctity as to be sung along with the V^das, 

Eduttagai Alagiyasihga-Nayinar and Tondaradippodi-Alvar are said to have been important 
devotees prior to the time of the three Alvars. 

In the first place it may be remarked that the chronology of this part of the book is not very 
reliable. The Kali years assigned to KulasSkhara-PerumSl and the three Alyslrs are decidedly 
wrong as will be pointed out below. There are also grounds to suspect that the events are not 
recorded in the order in which they took place. Until it is controverted, I think the correctness of 
the events may be accepted. It seems possible that owing to a confusion or ignorance on the part of 
those who collated the materials, the kings of one dynasty are named as belonging to another. 
Pour kings are mentioned, viz., Dharmavarman, Kili-Chola, RrqamahSndra and Nanda-Ch61a. The 
first of these was regarded by Prof. HuUzsch as a mythical personage^ As Kili-Chola is said to 
have come in the line of Dharmavarman, the latter has to be looked for among the ancestors of the 
Cholas : but we do not find bis name in the mythical genealogy of the Cholas furnished in the large 
Leyden plates. What is here omitted is happily preserved elsewhere. The Saiva saint TirunSua- 
sambanda who lived in the middle of the 7th century A.D., refers to king Dharma in one of his, 
hymns on PiramapuramS. Though the exact time of this king cannot be made out at present, the 
reference is useful as it shows that he must have flourished prior to the time of the saint. Kili, if it 
is a contraction of Killi, is assuredly an historical personage. As Tamil literature furnishes the 
names of several kings by this name, it is not possible to say which of them is referred to here. 
But it will be useful to examine the evidence contained in Tamil works regarding the kings bearing 
the name Ki}li. As a result of my enquiry I find that it is a mistake to take each king of that, 
name to be a separate sovereign and to allot him a place in the Ohola genealogy. 


® This is another name for Nammalvilr. 

« This village goes by the name of Alv^r-Timnagari and is in the Tinnevelly distrioi. Kningilr was ita 
other name. 

^ Aeoording to the extant Tamil literature, there was but one Kamban and he appears to have lired in th« 
mh Century A.I). The person referred to here must be different from him as he belongs to the 8th Century. 

® The stanza, in which the name occurs, runs thus : — ^ 

Sehgfispadivi^ppall^^uyirkkun-cheyvinaimeytiriya 
Vehgd=3>daramau m^viy-anda Yehguru m^yavau^. 

T*igwa ww on, of tho twelve namie by wMob ebiyali was known in ancient tiiaea. 
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One of these king?, Solan Kulamurrattu-tuujina® Killivalavan^o is said to have laid siege 
Karuvur and conquered the Chera king of his day. Xo less than eleven poets, including Kovur-kiiAr 
sang in Ins praise. This poet is the author of stanzas 44, 45 and 47 of Purandjyrru which speak of 
Kjirijrirru-tnnjina XeduiVKilli of Uraiyur and of his friend Ilandattan. In Pvram S73, the same 
poet celebrates the glory of Solan Kurappalli-tuhjina Killivajavan who is also credited with having 
destroyed Karuvur owing to an hostility with the Chera. This Chola king’s fiiendly Pandya 
contemporary wa«! Velliyambalattu-tunjina rgra-Peravaludi.ii Konatta^^ Erichchalijr Maclalan 
Madiraikknmanan, one of the poets of the time of Kurappalli-tuhjin^ Killivalavan is also the 
author of (1) puram 61 which speaks of 'S6h<n IlavandigaippalH-tiinjina Xalahkilli Betcbenni,^^ the 
contemporary of Xediihkilli ; (21 of pvram 167 in praise of finadi Tirukkilli and (3) of pnrarrt 180 
in favour of Iratturkilan Tayan ]Ma3an who fought for his over-lord. It thus appears that all these 
Killi’s belong to one period. 

Another Chola king celebrated in Tamil literature is Perunarkijli. He is re^'erred to as one of 
the ancestors of the Choias ia the large Leyden plates, th* Tiruviiiahgadu grant and the Udayendi- 
ram charter of Prrdiivtpati II. He performed the Rajisuya ceremony, and was, on that account 
known by the epithet Rajasuyaravetta Pernnarkilli. With the help of Tiruvenmalaiyan and perhaps 
also of SSrauian Mavenko, who was his friend, he defeated the Chera Mandaranch^ral-Irumborai 
(^purlin 16, 125, 365 and 367) who was the lord of the Kolli mountains, who rescued the village of 
Vilahgil who was the friend of the poet Kapilar, and who was taken captive by the Pfindya king 
Talalyalauganattu-seruvenra-Neduhjeliyan and was subsequently set at liberty {puram 4, 17, 20, 22 » 
53, 125, 129). It is said that Kanopper-eyil-kaianla Ugra-Peruvaludi,one of the royal personages 
that adorned the last academy of Tamil poets of Madura {puram 21, 367) also belonged to the same 
age. If this Paiiiya king is identical with Ugra-Peruvajudi, the second set 

of Killi would also be of the same age as the first. In this case, I am inclined to take Perunarkilli 
who performed the Rujasuya ceremony, and perhaps one or two others as the real sovereigns of the 
time and that all the rest were members of the royal family who distinguished themselves in the 
wars undertaken by the reigning kings. The defeat of the Chera and the destruction of Karuvur 
are attributed to several Chola kings of this age. Mudittalaiko-Perunarkilli whose Chera contem- 
porary was Siraman Anduvanch^ral Irumborai and Yerpahradakkai Perunarkilli who claimed to 
have killed S8rainun Kudakkd Xeduhcheral Athan probably refer to the same king. 

The facts set forth above clearly show that the Panrlya kings Talaiyalaiiganattuseruvem;a 
Xedahjellyan and Ugra-Peruvaludi, the Chola Sovereign Rajasiiyamvetta Pernnarkilli and the 
Ch^ra Mavenko and MS ndarahcheral Irumborai of elephant look, belonged almost to the same period. 
With the help of the copper-plate charters of the Paniyas, viz, the Velvikudi grant and the' 
Sinnamanur plates and from the statement in the Maiurathhaticki of Mahgudi Marodanar that 
Hednnjeliyan of Talaiyalahganam fame was a lineal descendant of Palyagasalai Mudukudumi- 
Peruvaludi, I have elsewhere attempted to ascribe Nedunjeliyan to tlie first half of the 7th century 
A.D. If Killi, referred to in the Kn^ilolug>f; is identical witli any of the kings bearing that name, 
who are contemporaries of Xedunjeliyan, it is quite evident that he must belong to the same age. 

According to Manimigalai, the Chola king Yenriv^r-Killi, whose identity with any of the 
kings named above is not certain and who probably belongs to an earlier age, married a X%a 
princess called Pilivalai, the daughter of Yalaivanan and became the father of a child who, it is said, 


® The meaniBg of the word tunjina is ‘who died.' Xalavmi is a synonym for the Chola. 

11 Yaludi is a synonym for Pandya, 

12 K6nadn is a territorial division in the Pndukkbtfcai State. During the time of the later 0h61as, it was called 
Ka4al‘-adaiydd''Tlahgai‘honda-Ch6la-Yal‘inddu. 

I* Berini is a synonym for Ch 61 a. 
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escaped a sea disaster. There are grounds to suppose that tliis prince was TojnLdaiman Ilandiraiyan, 
the ancestor of the Pailavas of Coiijeeverarn. This account is interesting, as it shows the connection 
between the Choias and the ancient Pailavas who had by this time advanced southwards and 
established a dominion near Conjee veram. Evident traces of the rule of the Killis in the Tanjore 
and Trichinopoly districts exist ii4 such names as Kilinaliir, Nalahbilinallur and Kilhkudi, eU, 
The abbreviated form of Killi in the first two names supports the supposition that Kili is only 
a shortened form of Killi. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the Pailavas had extended their sway into the Trichinopoly and 
Taniore districts in ancient times. The inscription of the Pal lava king Mahendravarman in the 
upper rock-cut cave at Trichinopoly, the aucient names of villages such as Siihhavishnu-chatur- 
vcdimaugalam^*- and Mahendramahgalamis ^nd the structural monument of the Pailavas discovered 
at Tiruppattur^Q amply bear testimony to this fact. It is not, therefore, unreasonable to expect the 
mention of some of these Pallava sovereigns in Koyilolugu, Rajamah^ndra referred to in the book is 
perhaps identical with Mahendravarman, It is inexplicable why he is called a Ch61a, except by 
supposing that the connection between the Oholas and the ancient Pailavas which we have already 
noticed in the legend about Tonclaiman Ilandiraiyan, led the author of K6yilolugut^XQ^Q,xdi this king 
as a Ghola. Among the Gholas described in Tamil literature, there is none bearing the name Nanda- 
Ghola. Nor does this name occur in the genealogy of the Ghojas given in stone inscriptions and 
copper-plate grants of that branch of the revived Ghola kings who ruled from their capital at 
Tanjore* But in the Telugu districts of the Madras Presidency have been discovered a number of 
inscriptions which belong to an earlier line of the same family who trace their descent fromKarikala. 
Here, a sovereign called Naudivarman actually figures and he might be the person referred to in the 
Edyilolugu, 

A short note on the date of the three Alvars will not he out of place here. Tirumafigai’s notice 
of the military achievements of Naudivarman Pallavamalla, in his hymn on Param6svaravinnagar 
is very well known, Rai Bahadur Venkayya has shown that this Yaishnava saint was a contempo- 
rary of the Pallava king VayiramSgan whom he identifies with Dantivarman, the immediate 
successor of Naudivarman, The date thus arrived at for the saint is the last quarter of the 8th 
century A.D, Koyilolugu makes Madhurakavi and Nammalvar contemporaries of Tirumangai. 
Nammalyar appears to have been elder to Madhurakavi who is expressly stated to have set up an 
image of the former at Tirunagari. This statement is against what is said in the Guruparampard- 
prahhdva^ where the relationship between Madhurakavi and Nammalvar is stated to be that of 
preceptor and disciple, Madhurakavi A}yar^s real name was Marangari, which we find in the Ydlvikudi 
copper-plate grant, and in a stone inscription in the Narasiihha-perumal temple at Anaimalai in the 
Madura district. In these, he is described as conversant with the sdstras, as a poet and as an 
eloquent speaker. He was a chief of Karavandapuraoa, bore the title Muv^ndamangalap^raraiyan 
and was the crest-jewel of the Yaiydja family. He was the 'uttaramantnn of the Pandya king 
Ma^njadaiyan alias Nedunjadaiyan. In the third year of this king the saint was living but appears 
to have died sometime before A,D. 769-70, when the cave temple of Narasiibha-perumfil at Anaimalai 
was consecrated. It is thus evident that Madhurakavi lived prior to A.D, 769. If Tirurnanga 
Alvar was a contemporary of Madhurakavi, as stated in the Koyilolugu^ it is just possible that he 
lived during the time of Nandivarman Pallavamalla whose last date is A,D. 765 and of his successor 
Vayiratn%an alias Dantivarman. Nammalvfir’s real name was Kfirimaran and he was the adhikdrin 
o! the city of B^urugur alias Alyar-Tirunagari, The name suggests that he must have been the 
father of Madhurakavi, if the statement in the Kdyilolugu^ that the latter set up an image of 

KaSjanT&.r in the Tanjore district was known by this name in ancient times, - 
30 This village is in the Trichinopoly district. w This village is also in the Trichinopoly district. 
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l^ammulYar is true; but it is against the traditional account of the Vaisbnayas. At any rate, there 
is no doubt that the three were contemporaries and that they liyed in the middle of the 8th 
century A.D. 

The next royal person who contributed to the repairs of the Srlrahgam temple is Chol^ndra, 
simha. This Chdl^ndrasimha has not yet been identified with any of the known kings of the Chola 
dynasty. But there is not the slightest doubt as to his being a historical personage. At the Tillage 
of MSlpadi on the western bank of the rirer Nuga are two temples, at present called Oholesvara and 
Somanatha. The inscriptions in the former state that it was built by the Chola king Rajaraja I 
(A.D. 985-1013), who named it Arinjigai-tsTara. The iithic records in the other temple disignate 
it as Chfiiendrasimhlsvara and one of them, dated in the 14th year of the reign of Rajaraja I, 
mentions Gholendrasimha Mayilatd who, as his name indicates, must hare been an officer under the 
king. From the first part of his name it can be said that Gholendrasimha was a surname of 
Rajaraja I. Though there is no statement in the Meipadi records to the effect that Ch618ndra- 
simha-isTara was built by Rajaraja, there is thus no doubt that the temple came into existence 
during his time as GholSndrasimha was one of his surnames. In this connection it may also be 
noted (1) that the Tillage of MSlpadi itself was called Rajasrayapuram after one of the surnames of 
Rajaraja, (2) that the two temples in the village bear records of his, and (3) that the name 
Gholendrasimha does not occur in earlier records than the time of Rajaraja. 

B&mAntga and his predecessors. 

When Uyyakkondar and Manakkalnambi were managing the affairs of the Srtrangam temple, 
there was a powerful iuYasion by one of the Gajapati kings of Orissa, When the news of it refiched 
the island, the people removed the god Alagiyamanavala to Tirumalirun jblai and kept it there for one 
year. At this time, several residents of Srlrangam proved themselres enemies of the god and most of 
those who performed worship in the temple, died. Persons belonging to other creeds occupied the 
temple premises and built houses of their own. Worship in the temple fell into the hands of 
Nambis who were conversant in the VaikMnaSa sastras. Under the influence of these two managers, 
a certain Ijavandar was induced to become a Vmshuava and entrusted with the management of the 
temple which he ably conducted for a long time. 

The successor of Ajavandar in the office of the manager of the Srirafigam temple was the great 
Vaishnava teacher Rtoanuja. Of him the book relates a long story. He was born at Sripernm- 
budur and was undergoing educational training under Tadavaprakate. When entrusted with the 
management of the temple, he wont minutely into^e7e^y account and fixed the scale of expenditure 
required for each occasion. In his scrutiny, he found out that the treasury was in a state of confuf 
sion and he, therefore, applied himself strenuously to organise a system for the better conduct of 
business. In this, he was strongly opposed by the temple servants who began to give him trouble. 
He was, therefore, forced to leave the place. He is said to have spent two years at Tiruveallarai 
where he built a tank. Coming back to Srirangam, he divided the work of the temple in 10 
different branchy and appointed persons to carry them out. It is said that the arrangement made 
by him contributed largely to increase the wealth of the temple. After providing fox the recitation 
of Ttruvdt/molif TirumoU and other Vaishnava hymns in the temple, he went out on a tour to 
establish the superiority of the Vaishnava creed in all quarters, leaving Muflali Andan in his place 
at Btirangam. Ramanuja soon fell out with the Ghoja king who was a staunch Saiva and whose 
persecutions of .the Vaishnavas drove the teacher to seek shelter in the country of the Hoysalas. 
Ramanuja is said to have been in charge of the Srirangam temple for a period of 60 years prior tc 
the commencement of his religious tour. Kbyilolugu also records that a certain Kulottunga succeeded 
the Oh61a king who persecuted Ramanuja and that the new sovereign was rather favourable to the 
Vaishnavites. 
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It is interesting to note that Bitti was the Hoysala sovereign that gave R'lmanuja protec- 
tion. An important event in the career oE this sovereign was his conversion from the Jain 
faith to that of Vishna by the apostle Ramanuja who had taken refuge in bis territory from the 
persecutions of the Ohola king, an uncompromising Saiva. This step accompanied by a change 
in his name to Vishnuvardhana, by which he is principally known, probably took place in. about 
A.D, 1117.^7 As conversion seems to have happened not long after Rtoanuja left 

Sriraagam on his religious tour, we may roughly assign A.D. 1057-1117 for his management of 
the temple. The date of the Hoysala king Vishnuvardhana enables us to identify the Kuldttuhga 
referred to in the Kdyilolugu with Kulottuhga I. In this connection it may also be noted that in 
an inscription of Bitfci, be claims to have defeated . Raj6ndra-Ch61a, who must be identical with 
Kulottuhga I, because the latter called himself by that name in his earlier records. It is nowhere 
stated who the Ohoja king that persecuted the Vaishnava teacher was ; but as K6yilolvgu naakes 
him the predecessor of Kulhttnhga I, we may not be wrong to identify him with Yiraraj^ndra, 
whose dates range from A.P. 1052 to 1062, 

Hoysala Kings and Ministers. 

We have now to notice some of the Hoysala kings and their ministers that are represented 
in the KogiloUgu, To a certain Vira-Narasihgaraja, the king of the Kanarese people {Kannadiya* 
rdja) is ascribed the building of one of the mandapas in the temple. Without more details; it is 
not possible to say ii this king is identical with Narasimha II or Narasimha III, both of whom had 
interfered with the politics of the Chojas. Narasimha II rescued the Oh61a king R^jaraja III at 
Sendamahgalam where he was. kept as a prisoner by Kd-Perunjihga, As Virasdm^svara is called 
the uncle of Riijendra-Chola III, it might be .inferred that Rajaraja III had married a daughter 
of Narasimha II, and it was probably . this relationship that induced Narasimha II to- help *the 
other when overpowered by the Pal lava general, Peranjihga. ^ The establishment of the Hoysala 
capital at Kannanur, e.e. Samayavaram in the Trichinopoly district, might partly be to help the 
sinking Ohola power from the attacks of the Pandyas and partly also to guard the extended Hoysala 
dominions. Gahgaiyad^va Sihgaya-Bandanayaka, the secretary of the Hoysala king (Fratdpa* 
chahravartin), is said to have improved or constructed the sacred hall (dr6ggaidlai) and the covered 
enclosure (tirunadaimdligai) round the temple. In an inscription of the 23rd year of Yiras6mesvara, 
mention is made of a certa.Iu Sihgana-Bandanayaka who might probably be identical with the 
person referred to above. The construction of the thousand-pillared mandapa in the temple was 
begun prior to the time of Jafavarman S^udara-Pandya I, by a certain Perum^le-Bajadanayaka 
who was an officer under Kampaya-Bandanayaka. From an inscription's at Mannfirgudi in the 
Tanjore district, we know that Kampaya-Bandanayaka was the minister {pradhdni) of Vira 
Somisvara and that he set up an image of a god in- the Kailasanathasvamin temple at the place i|i 
the 26th year of the king. It is interesting to note that another officer of the same king 
. Appanna-Ba^danayaka who figures in a record at Tirumaiyani in the Pudukkotjai state^^ where 
he is styled as the conqueror of Kana-nSdu. The Tiruvdndipuram record, shows that this - general 
was originally in the employ of Narasimha II, 

Kdyilolugu next registers ,tbe fact that Kampaya-Bandanayaka,. the minister (pradkdnf) of 
Pratapachakravartin Ramanathadeva . a descendant in the line of . Baljala contributed very largely 
to t^ additions and repairs. .The mandapa in front of the shrine of Para vAsud^va, that ia front 
of the goddess and the shrines of Sudarsana-Perumal.and Lakshmin^rayana, as well as several other 
minor works, are attributed to him. Certain improvements are also ascribed. to the minister’s elder 
brother, Kariyam^nikka-BaiOLdanayaka. 

i’’ I hare axtraoted this fram MrVBioe’s Mysore, 

No, 97 of the Madras Epigraphioal Oolleolion for 1897. ” Animal Report on Epigraphy .for 1907, .p, «9. 
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Stone inscriptions of Vira-Ramaiiritha have also been fouiid at Sriraiigam* Ttie date of his 
accession to the throne had been fixed at A.D. 1255 from the fact that one of his Kannanur 
records couples the 17th regnal year with the cj die year Prajapati, One of the inscriptions of 
Rilmanafcha at Srirangam is dated in his second year (= A.P. 1257), and this had been taken to 
show that the defeat infiicted by J. SuBdara-Pandya I,onyira5omSsvarain A.D. 1255, had no lasting 
effect. It is worthy of note that Kampaya-Dandanayaka served both under Yirasom^svara and 
his son, Riimanatha. 

Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, 

We have now to notice the works of another and a more important person. This is Siindara- 
Pandya who, as his name indicates, was a Pandya king, Koyilolugu says of him that he defeated 
the Ch6ra, Ghola, the Yaliala the Hoysalas) and others, assumed the hiruda * who took every 
country ’ and made munificent gifts from the immense booty that he had obtained from the 
vanquished sovereigns. As agent to the royal donor, Pallavan Yilnpparaiyan Kariyamanikkarij 
a native of the Pandya country, effected innumerable repairs and additions to the Eanganatha 
temple. Construction of several iuldptirusha mandapas and the completion of the work in the 
thousand-pillared mandapa, already referred to, are ascribed to Sundara-Pandya and it is also said 
that the festival conducted in the latter place thenceforward came to be called after him. The king 
caused to be made two gold images, one of Isilamsai aha.? Serakulavalli which he setup on the 
southern side of the &oy^ev-mandapa and the other was of the god but was called Ponmeynda- 
Perumal, after the donor. It was set up in the stone shrine or strong room on the eastern side 
adjoining the Sanidna-mandapa of Periyaiiruvadi, It is said that the donor originally wanted to 
present an image of himself in gold under the name Ponm^ynda-Perumal, but finding that the 
temple authorities did not very much relish this idea, he had to abandon it and shape the image 
after the deity. He made presents of jewelled ornaments and coat of gems to the gods Periya-PerumSl 
and Alagiyamanavala ; a coat of gems to TiruvanantMv^r ; ornaments of ruby {mdnihlcam) and 
diamond (vayiratn)^ a coat and crown of gems, a garland of rnby (mdnihhani), a necklace of lotuses, 
a garland oE gold Benhaga flowers, another of Kalumr flowers in gems, a cloth of gold and various 
other ornaiuents to Periya-Perumal. He then caused to be covered with gold-plates several parts of 
the temple ; erected a gold flag-staff ; presented tubs, lamp-stands and dishes, all made of gold ; 
caused to be dug up a spring in the Kaveri for the bathing of the god ; made a gold boat for the 
pleasure-roving of the god and his consorts ; provided richly for the sacred offeriugs in the temple 
and presented gold cars, etc, Sundara-Pandya is said to have expended 18 lakhs of gold pieces for 
covering the temple with gold plates and another 18 lakhs for other purposes and thus acquired the 
name *he who covered the temple (of Srirangam) with gold.' 

The title Bmimndalrnungonda^ given in the book to Suudara-Pa^dyadSva, enables us to identi- 
fy him with Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I, the date of whose accession fell in A.D. 1251. He 
appears to have reigned until at least A.D. 1271.2^ In the historical introduction of this king, he 
styles himself as the ornament of the race of the Moon, i,e, the Pandya, the Madhava of the city of 
Madhura, the uprooter of the Kerala race, a second Edma in plundering the islmd of Lankd^ the 
thunderbolt to the mountain — the Ghola race, the dispeller of the Karnafa king, the fever to the 
elephant Kathaka king, i.e, (the Gajapati) king of Cuttack (in Orissa), the jungle fire to the forest 
Yiragandagopala, the lion to the deer Ganapati {i,e, the Kakatiya king Ganapati), who was the 
lord of Kdnchi, who performed the anointment of the victors at Vikramasihgapura, i,e, Hellore. He 
is said to have taken Srirangam from the Moon of the Karnata which means the Hoysala Vira- 
som^svara. That the latter’s capital, Kannanur, i,e, Samayavaram, was amongst his possessions 
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lias been surmised from the fact that he issued a grant from that city. Inscriptions of his reign are 
found from the distant Ji^’ellore to the extreme south, and point unmistakably to the vastness of his 
empire. Sundara-Pundya’s conquest of the Hoysala king Virasom^svara and the capture of his new 
capital, Kannanur, must have left him in possession of the Kohgu country and what surrounded 
Trlchinopoly. The victory over the Cholas and Viragondagopala should have brought almost the 
rest of the Tamil districts under his sway. The subjugation of the Gajapati king of Cuttack in 
Orissa and the Kakatiya sovereign, Gauapati, should have secured the Telugu country for the invincible 
conqueror. His performance of the anointment of the victors at Vikraraasihgapura, i,e, Nellore,^ of 
the greatest significance in history, as it shows that not only the southern portion of the Presidency but 
the north as well acknowledged his supreme power. Jatavarman Sundara-Pandya I. may thus be re- 
garded as the greatest Panclya sovereign, as his dominions reached the utmost limit of expansion. In 
this connection we may note the remark made by the Muhammadan historian that ‘ Ma’bar (the name 
by which the PSndya country was known to the Muhammadans) extends from Qulam, %,e. Quilon, to 
Kilawar (I^ellore), nearly 800 pharasangs along the sea-coast ; and in the language of the country, 
the king is called Dewar which signifies that he is the lord of the Empire.’^i Jatavarman Sundara- 
Pandya I. seems to have issued coins bearing several legends. Some at least of those with the 
inscription Sundara-Pandya are his. Dr. Hultzsch has adduced grounds to show that coins bearing 
the legend EUdndalatydndn^ belong to him. Mr. Tracy has secured a coin which contains the 
characteristic emblem of the Pandyas, viz,, the double fish on the obverse side, while the reverse bears 
the legend Kodandardma. There are reasons to suppose that this coin is one of Jatavarman 
Sundara-Pandya I’s. In his historical introduction, the king calls himself a second Rdma in 
plundering the island of Lahha, There are also stone epigraphs of the same sovereign which provide 
for festivals called KddctT^dardman-sandi, and these declare that the festivals were so named after the 
king himself. Nothing could he more convincing than the two grounds here set forth fol: the 
identity of the Kbdandardma of the coins with Jatavarman Sundara-Pauidya I. A great conquetor 
as he was, there is nothing fabulous in the estimate of his munificent gifts to the Srirangam 
temple. 

The next royal personage referred to in the book is Kulottunga. There were three kings of 
this name and it is not possible to say which of them is alluded to here. 


Muhammadazis adTance on Srlrangam« 


On page 44, Ktyilolugu registers the fact that in Saka 1149 expired Akshaya-samvatsara, the 
Muhammadans (tuluhkar) took hold of Tondai-mandalam and advanced southward passing 
Samayavaram (on their way). Oonsternation prevailed when the news of this reached the temple 
authorities at Srirangam. Sriranganatharaja, who was then in charge of the affairs of the temple, 
is said to have ordered that the 12,000 images in the TiruvdlaTckam should not he disturbed. To 
save them and the temple treasure from the destruction and plunder of the invading iconoclasts, a 
stone structure covering the particular spot was ordered to he erected. Some -of the important 
deities and part of the treasure of the sacred place were sent away to the south. As apprehended, 
the Muhammadans entered the Ranganfitha temple, mutilated and destroyed such of the images that 
they came by. 

The same event 5s referred to on page 61 where Saka 1249 conpled with the cyclic year 
A^aya is assigned to it instead of 1149. It may be noted that the cyclic year Akshaya regularly 
eorresponds to Saka 1249 but not to Saka 1149. The latter is, therefore, an evident mistake. 


Sir W. H. Elliotts Sistory of India^ p. 82. 
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God Alagiyamanavala was removed by way of Jyutisbkucli where they kept it for one month, 
Tirumalirunjolai near Madura where it was kept for one year, Krlikkodu in the Malayalam country 
where it was kept for one year and whither several deities from other parts of the country had also 
been removed, Tirukkanambai, Puiiganur, Tirunfiruyanapuram (Le, Melakbte) where it was kept for 
a long time and finally to the hill at Tiruveugadam {ue. Tirupati)* In the last place it was wor 
shipped for several years until ^Saka 12^)3. 

It is worth while to note here what Dr. Burnell says about the advent of the Muhamma- 
dans in Southern India. About the year A. D. 1311 (Xelson says A, D, 1324, but does not 
give his reasons) the Musalmans under Malik Kafur conquered ^ladura and held the country for 
48 years. Kampana-Udaiyar and his successors conquered and held both the Pandya and the Chdla 
eountries till towards the end of the century when gradually the whole of the South of India fell 
under the sovereignty of Vijayanagar (A. D. 1370)’'23, Though Malik Kafur’s invasion of the 
Dekhan took place about A. D. 1310-11, yet it is reasonable to suppose that some time elapsed 
before the Musalmans could go so far south as Madura or Trichinopol j. Mr. Nelson’s view 
that the Muhammadans entered Madura about A.D. 1324 seems to get some support from 
KoyiloViigu. which places the event at A, D. 1327, Dr. Burnell’s statement that about A. D, 1370 
the whole of Southern India fell under the sovereignty of Vijayanagar is completely borne out by 
the book under reference which assigns the reconseeratlon of god Alagiyamanavala in the 
Srirangam Temple to Saka 12d3« 

Tijayanagara Kings. 

Koyilolugu records that, by the influence of Yidyaranya, the city of Anaigondi, where the 
Kdyas had established a dynasty, grew in importance. This statement is completely in accordance 
with the stone inscriptions. The first great sovereign of the Vijayanagara dynasty who added 
greatly to the dominions was Harihara I (Saka 1261-1271). In his reign flourished the highly 
learned Yidyaranya also known by the name of Yidydtlrtha and Bharatitirtha Srlpada, who in a 
record at Sring^ri is said to have been greatly instrumental in founding the dynasty. This 
inscription registers that in order to celebrate the victorious establishment of his empire from the 
eastern to the western Ocean, Harihara with his five brothers made a grant of nine villages to the 
fnatJia at Sring^ri in Baka 1268, Parthiva. 

Continuing, the book relates that during the reign of Harihara II, Tondai-mandalam was 
conquered. One of the officers, of this king named Goppana-Udaiyar who was residing at Senji 
(in the South Arcot District) visited Tirupati to worship the god and under orders from the lord 
of Chandragiri he went and resided wifch him for some time. Goppana then removed the image of 
Alagiyamanavala from Tirumalai (*. e. Tirupati) to Singapuram near Senji. He marched against 
the Muhammadans with a strong force and defeated them completely. In Saka-samvat 1293, the 
Paridhlvi-samvatsara, on the 17th solar day of the month of Yais4kha, Goppana brought back the 
image of PerumfiJ to Srirangam and reconaeci^ated the god and his consort (^Ndchchiydr). He 
engraved on the outer portion of the east side of the temple wall (built by Dharmavarman) the 
following verse : 

(published in Ep, Ind,j Yol. YII). 

Goppana-Udaiyar also granted to Uttamanambi for the benefit of the temple, 52 villages, 
the income from which amounted to 17,000 gold pieces, A certain Gundu Saluvaiya who 
accompanied Goppana to Srirangam cast in hell-metal the plate of the flag-stafi and set it in place 
of the gold one which the Muhammadans had destroyed. At the instance of prince Yiruppanna- 
Udaiyar, son of king Harihara II, Uttamanambi built a tiddpurusTia-mmdapa to the east of the 
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iiag-staff, Viruppana-Udaijar performed here his tuldbhdra ceremony. The gold presented on this 
occasion, together with what was given when Harihata performed the same ceremony, the gilding of 
the tirndna of Knttikkoyil and the present of 9' gold vessels, form the rich gifts of the time^ 
When Uttamanambi was managing the affairs of the temple at Srirahgam, the Vijayanagara 
empire was ruled by no less than three kings. The names of these and those of their chief minister© 
are mentioned on p. 47. Here we find that during the 15 years from* Saka 1304 ea^pired,. 
Kndhirodgari-Saihvatsara, Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar four or six times and received rich 
donations and endowments at the hands of Harihararaya-Mah^raya, Yiruppaua-Udaiyar, Gopana* 
Udaiyar, Muttaya-Daijnayaka and Annar-Goppanar,. the chief officer who executed the orders of 
Somaya-Danpriiyaka who was the minister of Kampala- Udaiyar, 

The dates of Kampana 11 range from Saka 1283 to 1296, those of Harihara II, from Saka 
1299 to 1324 and of the latter’s son Viruppana II, from Saka 1301 to 1322. In the first place it is 
necessary to note that according to Mdyilolugu Annar-Goppanar and Goppa^ are two different persons, 
A record of Kampana II, found at Dalavanfir, not far from Gingi in the South Arcot district, is- 
dated in the cyclic year Subhakjit (=Saba 1285) and registers an order of Saluva Mangu' issued in 
accordance with a letter from A^nar-Goppanar, It is evident from this that Annar-Goppanar was- 
an officer under Kampana-Udaiyar. Mr. J. Ramayya Pantulu draws attention to a statement in the 
Telugu work, Jaimini Bkdratam, which credits this Saluva Mangu with successes obtained for a 
certain Samparaya in his battles with the Sultan of the South. The above fact coupled with what 
has been said of Goppanna-Udaiyar that he gained victories over the Muhammadans shows that the 
Bahmani kings were a source of trouble during this period and that they were put down* by the power 
of the Yijayanagara kings* Among the persons who took an active part in the war against the 
Muhammadans, we may mention Goppa^iaa, SS{uva Mangu and Gundu Saluva, We have made a 
short notice of the first two^ and it will be useful to note what we know of the last member who- 
appears to be identical with Saluva Mangu’s fart;her. Gundu was the general of Kampana^ (Saka 
1288-1296) and his exploits are described in the following term© in a stone inscription discovered 
in the Mysore State: — ‘ Into the flames of his valour the Yavanafthe TurusKka and the Andhra 
hostile kings, fell like moths. Dragging the elephant-like SEipa, Patheya and other proud iurusJikae 
along by their hair in battle, he tied them up in his stables like monkeys’24. At Titfakudi there i^^ 
an inscription's of Kampana II, dated in Saka 1295, Paridhavi, which registers gifts made by 
Somayya-Danndyaka. An Achchararapakkam record (No. 250 of 1901) of the same king mentions 
both Goppana and Somappa as the ministers of the sovereign. There is little doubt as to the 
identity of Somappa of this inscription with Sdmayya j and Goppana is probably identical with 
Gopana-Udaiyar. Muddaya-Dannaystka referred to in Kdyilolugu is probably the same as Mudda-^ 
DagdMhipa mentioned as donor in a record of Harihara II, found at Harihar (No. 142 of 1899)^ 
Another variant of his name occurring in inscriptions is Muddapa, He was the minister of Bukka 
J (Saka 1274-1298) and continued to hold the same office under Harihara II (Saka 1299-1324)26. 

. . . According to Koyildtugu^ there was some dispute between the Saivites of Jambnk6svaram and 
the Yaishnavites of Srirangam between the Saka years 1294 and 1297. The management of the* 
Srirangam temple, in the interval between Saka 1304 and 1319, when Harihara II and his son 
Viruppana were ruling at Vijayanagar, was in the hands of Periya-Krishnardya Uttamanambi. At 
the instance of Harihara II, he made an ivory cot and a fine bed for the god,* and placed them in 
the w.mda'pa of Alagiyamanavdla. At this time, Nagamahgalam An^appa-Udaiyar gilded the 
pillars of Amzttfw-mandapa and covered with silver-plates the plank on which food was served and 
distributed to the temple servants. Timmarahnttari.ya, the agent of Saluva Gopalaraja also con- 
tributed his mite of gilding. Daring the t hree years, Saka 1319-1322, a certain YMaryabhafta 
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looked after the temple affairs. His arrogance and gross mismanagement led Viruppanna-Udaija 
to interfere. The following verse states that a certain Gopana Timmaraja was sent from Vijayanagar 
to depose VMarya and to invest Meynilaiyitta Uttamanambi with powers to 'manage the tepiple 
affairs which he performed satisfactorily till Saka 1340, Vikrama-Samvatsara. 

The next Vijayanagara king represented in the book under review is Bhupati-Udaiyar. The 
copper image of Garuda set up by a Cboia king in former times having been mutilated, a fresh one 
was made in its place. This fact is recorded in the following stanza: — 

The shrine of Bri-Rama, which was also built by a Cboia king, was now repaired and the image, 
of Sudikkudutta-Nacbcbiyar was placed in it. A kitchen was newly constructed to this shrine. 
Repairs of those parts of the temple which had suffered damage at the hands of the iconoclasts as 
well as certain additions are attributed to Ohakraraya who appears to have executed them at the 
instance of the king. In honour of the king’s birthday a festival was also conducted in the temple 
on the day when Punarvasu was the nakshatra, the month Tai and the year Manmatha. It is 
said that on this occasion the goddess was taken round the town in a car. The cyclic year Manmatha 
fell in Saka 1337, Two kings are known by the name of Bhupati Udaiyar, One of them was the 
son of Bukka II, while the other was the father of Bevaraya II. As the dates of both range from 
Saka 1331 to 1343, it is not easy to say which of them is referred to in the KSyilolugu. 

In Saka 1343 expired, Plava-Samvatsara, Ellainilaiyitta Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar, 
pleased Gejavejtai Pratapadivardya, received several hirudas from him, secured for his younger 
brother Ohakraraya, the seal of the great REya (z.e., the Vijayanagara king), performed a tour of 
pilgrimage to important centres of worship, returned to Srlrahgam and resided there scrutinizing 
the accounts relating to the villages granted to the temple, until the cyclic year Pfomdduta 
corresponding to Saka 1345. The king here referred to is D5varaya II, son of Viravijaja alias 
Vijaya Bhupati. Most of his inscriptions furnish him with the title * who witnessed the elephant 
hunt.’ As the dates of this sovereign range from Saka 1343 to 1368, Uttamanambi’s visit to the 
court of Vijayanagar appears to have taken place soon after his coronation. 

In Saka 1347, BhupMaraya was the Vijayanagara sovereign. This king must be identical with 
Srigiri Bhup^a whose copper-plate grant dated in the same year is published in Ep^i^phia Indica 
Yol. VIII, pp. 306 ff. 

Troubles witb the S&].uyas» 

Tirumalainatha Uttamanambi went to Vijayanagar in Saka 1366, Raktakshi-Saih?at«iCta tud 
in Saka 1374 Prajapati during the reign of PraudhadSvar^ya Mallikarjuna and received a 
of 22 villages for the temple. He effected certain repairs, constructed the hundred-pOHiirei 
mandapa and bathed the god with 1,000 pots of water. At the instance of the Vijayanagara officer 
(Dannayaka), the same person built a shrine to Hanumat. A certain Ramparaja was sent in Saka 
1380, Pramadhi, to Trichinopoly to put down the power of Saluva Tirumalairaja who appears to 
bare tried to assert his independence and in Saka 1388 expired, Chitrabhanu, he executed extensive 
gilding work at a cost of 1,600 palam of gold. About the same time Jannaya-Nayaka set up on one 
of the gdpuraSi the image of the dvdrapdlahas which had been mutilated by the Muhammadans. 
Two years after this, Saluva Tirumalairaja contended that he must be left in undisturbed possession 
of the Trichinopoly district and this was the cause of quarrel between him and Kamparaja, The 
people of the Southern and Northern banks (of the Kaveri) the members of the sahhd (village 
assembly), all the country-men and ryots gathered together, destroyed the itmai and lived for 
12 years from Saka 1380-1392) in the hundred-pillared mandapa of the temple and outside of 
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the towQ. Finally, in Saka 1392 expired, Khara, Sajava Tirumalairaja established himself firmly 
OTer Trichinopoly and the Tandalsiraai. In the mandapa of Alagiyamanav^la, he raised a platform 
in sandai-wood and made an ivory bed to the god. Mallidlvanputtfir is said to have been granted 
by a certain Annappa-Udaiyar in Rudhirddgari-Samvatsara corresponding to Saka 1885. And in 
the same year, Andappa-Udaiyar Tirumalaitandar granted Gudiyalam village to the temple and 
Nagarasa-Udaiyar built the enclosure wall of the shrine of the goddess. 

At Srirahgam there is a stone inscription^? of Saluva Tirnmalai raja dated in Saka 1385 
expired^ Subhanu, which may, in all probability, refer to the chief against whom Kamparaja was sent. 
Another record of the same ruler dated three years earlier, z .e., in Vikrama is found at Tirukk&ttup- 
palli.29 About the first of these records, Dr, Hultzsch remarks that he is identical with the Tuluva 
king Timma, the founder of the second dynasty of Vijayanagar, as in the Sanskrit verses at the end 
of the inscription the king is called Qdpa-Timma.29 The Gangaikondachdiapuram record^o ot 
VIrupdksha III dated in Saka 1405, Subhakrit, mentions TirumalairSja and this is perhaps the latest 
reference to Saluva Tirnmalairaja. ’ The inscriptions of the Saluva king Tirumalai discovered in 
the Trichinopoly district and bis final triumph in asserting his independence prove the weakness 
of the Yijayanagara sovereign of the day and the growing importance of the Saluvas who in the 
end overthrew the Central Government, 


S&luva Usurpation* 


Krishnardya Uttamanambi, the younger brother of Tirumalainatha TTttamanambi came 
to manage the affairs of the temple in Saka 1409 expired Plavahga. He secured as many as 20 
villages from persons like Eramanchi Timmappa-Ndyaka and contributed his share of the repairs 
to the temple, Vira-Narasingar^ya defeated PraudhadSvaraya in Saka 1409, Saumya, and ruled 
the Vijayanagara kingdom with Kanigirisi as his capital, Ramardja, the elder brother of the 
conqueror and a learned scholar, obtained from him an order to the effect that the 108 sacred places 
of the Vaishnavas should be under his sway. He went to Srirangam where he received the name 
Kandadai Annan. At this time KonSriraja, who succeeded Saluva Tirumalairaja in the Govern- 
ment of the Trichinopoly district (itmai) favoured the people of Tiruvdnaikkaval, gave away the 
temple villages to Kbttai-ssimantan Sennappa-Nayaka, extracted puravari, Mnih^ai, pattv^ 
parivatiam and such other taxes and caused much annoyance to the temple authorities at Srirangam. 
When the matter was repeatedly reported by Kandadai Ramanuja to Narasa-Nayaka, the latter 
came with a large army, put down KdnSriraja and took away the charge of the district from his 
hands. Narasa then got back to the temple those villages which it had been dispossessed of, remitted 
the newly imposed taxes, and removed all the grievances of the people. Some persons, being unable 
to bear the oppression of K6nerirdja, mounted up the gopura and put an end to their lives 
by falling from it. The images of these were set up on the g$pura. As brother of the king and 
partly also on account of his good works, Kandddai Rdmanuja was treated with great respect. The 
number of villages got back to the temple from Sennappa-Nayaka and others was 63. Two years 
alter, ».e.y in Saka 1413, Virodhikrit, a few of the devaddna villages were sold away to put right 
Bajamahdndran-tiruvasal, which had suffered considerable damage by the fall of a thunderbolt 
during the commotion caused by the Muhammadan invasion. 

Narasd-Nayaka’s action in the Trichinopoly district receives confirmation from other sources. 
It is well expressed in the following extract from Mr. Sewell. “ The glorification attached to 
the name of Sangama coincides with that ascribed in a subsequent period to the then sovereign Narasa 
and it was probably a formula. It states that he worshipped at Ram^4varam, built a bridge over 
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the Kaverl, crossed it, defeated his enemy, and captured Srirahgam.” The statement that Vira- 
Narasimha defeated Praudhadevaraya is not new to history. Mr. J, Ramayya Pantiilii in his 
article on the Bernlapalli plates of Immadi Xrisimha sums up the events of this period as narrated 
by the Portuguese chronicler iSiuniz. “ According to Nunis, the ioilowiug are briefly the 
circumstances that led to the do\^nfalI of the first and the accession of the second dynasty. The 
last great king of the first dynasty was B^varaya II who ruled till about A. B. 1449. The 
next 40 or 50 years saw no less than five sovereigns. All of them were weak and imbecile. The last 
of them, whom Xuniz calls ^Fndea Rao^ ' seems to have been the worst of the lot. And in his time 
the empire declined even more than in the time of his four immediate predecessors. It occurred to 
Narasiihhardya, who was the principal minister and general of the state, that a change of sovereign 
was necessary to prevent the kingdom from falling a prey to its hereditary enemy, the Bahmani 
kings. And with the consent and support of the other generals and ministers, he seized the throne 
and kingdom, allowing the king to make his escape.” As regards the date of the usurpation by 
ilS'arasymgua, the same writer remarks “there are no means of fixing the exact year of the 
usurpation ; but this event must be placed between the Saka year 1408 (= A. B. 1486-7) which 
is the latest known date of the first dynasty and Saka 1418, Rakshasa (= A. D. ]495-6) which is 
the earliest known reliable date of Immadi Narasimha.” iN'arasymgna of jS'uniz has been identified 
with the Saluva king Vira-Narasimharaya. The statement in the Koylolugu that Yira-lJ^'arasim- 
liar^ya defeated Praudhadevaraya places beyond all possible doubts the identity of Nuniz’s ‘ Padea 
Rao ’ with PraudhadSvaraya. It is also worthy of note that the date of the first usurpation by 
Yira-ll^arasimharaya took place some time before Saka 1411, if not in that year. An inscription of 
Vira-Narasiraharaya has been found at Yarichchiyar in the Madura district. That Vlra- 
Narasimbaraya prior to his obtaining the Yijayanagara throne was in the service of the last kings of 
that dynasty may be gathered from several stone records. He figures in an inscription of Saka 1390 
when Rajasekhara-Mabiir^ja son of Mallikrirjuna was king. His general Narasa-Nayakka who put 
down the power of fConSriraja, usurped the Yijayanagara kingdom on the death of Vira-Narasiihha- 
raya. And his records are found in the Madura and Trichinopoly districts, and establish in a way 
his conquest and the extent of his dominions. Sennappa-l^ayakka is perhaps identical with 
Sennayad^va who figures in No. 4 of the Madras Epigraphical collection for 1896. It may be noted 
here that after Immadi Narasimha, Krish^arEya and Achynta had sway over the Trichinopoly 
district. It was during the time of these kings that €he NAyakas of Madura got more or less 
independent power; but it may be said that they ackiiowlelged the central authority of the 
Yijayanagara kings. 

The Nftyakas of Ma-ura, 

In Saka 1420, Trichinopoly and Madura were under the rale of Yisvanatha-NiSyakka. A 
certain Narasimha-Besika, son of Vathulad^sika, with the help of theNayakka presented several gold 
vessels and gave three lakhs of gold (pieces) in addition. In Saka 1447 during the rule of Krishnappa- 
Nayakka, he presented many jewels to the god and built steps on the southern bank of the Kaveri. 
As agent to Kumara Krish^ppa, the same individual made for the god a coat of jewels 
and a crown at a cost of 1,50,000 gold pieces. In Baka 1500, Muttu-Vlrappa-Nayakka was ruling. 
Now Uttamanambi and BhaUar TirumaMchari quarrelled and the Yijayanagara king (rdyar) 
sent an army against Trichinopoly, which was encamped at Togur, perhaps identical with the village 
of the same name near the Grand Anicut. Raghunatha-Nayakka was the Rayar’s agent. The 
treachery of UttamanamVi led to the captivity of Bhaftar Tirumalfichari, who was removed to the 
Durgam and kept there for six months until redeemed by a Reddi on payment of a ransom of 
20,000 gold pieces. The famous Gattival-Nayakkan flourished during this period. After Muttu- 
Virappa, Tirumalai Sauri, perhaps Tiriunalai-Nayakka, visited Srirafigam. 
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Thisi3theaccoantgiT«nintheff%»7^|«^«o£ the Nayakas of Madura and their connection 
yrith Sriraugam. .The datea furniahed here appear to be incorrect. Stone and copper -plate inscrip- 
tions hitherto discovered prove the correctness of the chronology as given in Mr. Sewell’s LUts of 
Antiqnide^ Vol. II, p. 200, tor Muttu Krishna, Muttn Virappa Tirumalai-N^yaklva, Mntta 
Virappa H, or Visvandtha IV, and Chokkandtha. Muddu-Krishna’s line seems to have become 
extinct and 'it was only that of Visvaniltha III. that continued to the 18th century, as several 
records call Muttu- Virappa and his brother Tiramala the sons of Visvanatha HI. For an account 
of the origin of the Ndyakas, see Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1909. Mr. Moore in his 
District Manual, p. 126, states that up to VisvanStha’s reign Uraiyfir was the capital of tlie country, 
and that he, if he did not found Trichinopoly, at all events fortified .and enlarged it. Mr. Sewell 
adds that the fort at Trichinopoly was strengthened by Kfishnappa alias Periya-virappa, and 
Visvanatha II, that perpetual -fighting occurred during this period and that this district was the 
scene of constant bloodshed and strife. It is to Vi^vanStha that the town and rock of Trichinopoly 
owes much of their present grandeur and importance. Though KAyitolugu stops with the mention 
of Tirumalai-N/iyakka, there are evidences of tlie rule of his successors over Trichinopoly. The 
present. Taluk Katchery buildings are popularly ascribed to M.ngammal and a copper-plate of her 
time registers gifts to the Srirahgam temple* 


KADOL PLATES OP THE MAHARAJAPUTRA KIRTtPALA 
OF VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1218. 

BY PANBIT RAM KARNAj JODHPUR. 

The inscriptioB has been edited by Prof. Kielhorn,^ but as will be seen from the 
transcript subjoined and the phqtodit^ accompanying it, his transliteration was not correct in 
many respects. Besides, he was nor able to identify the varioas places mentioned in the 
inscription. It, therefore, stands in^^eed of being re-edited. 

The plates are in the possession o£ \the pancha^at of the village of U^adol in the Besirx 
(Godwar) district of Marwar, although they relate to a Jaina temple at Nadlar, a, village in 
the close vicinity, of Haddl. It is a rule rigorously observed by this panchatjat that unless all 
the members of it are present, the room wherein these plates are deposited is not to be opened. 
Fortunately, all the members were present at Nadol, except one, when I visited, it in company 
of Mr. T). R. Bhandarhar in 1908. ,TKe one absent had but gone to a village close by. He 
was called back and the plates were shown and impressions taken. 

The- account of its-contents hasheen ably given by Prof. Kielhorn, and stands in no need 
of being modified or amplified except in two respects. In line 12 is mentioned the name of 
Alhana’s queen, AnnalladevI, whose Mther, according to Prof. Kielhorn's reading, was Auahula 
of the-Rashtrauda race. But, as will be , seen from the photo-litho, the name is distinctly 
written Sahula, and not Anahnia. iecondly. Prof. Kielhorn was unable to identify the twelve 
villages specified in the inscription, except two. But, all the places except one can be identified. 
They are Kaddulai-grama, Sujera, Harijl, Kavilaclaib, Souanaih, Morakara, Haravaihdam, 
Ma^aia,'Kanasuvam, Devasuri, Kadada, and MaiivadT. Haddulai-grama is, of course, Nadlai 
(or’3!^arlai). Sujera is Sujapura near HaHai but now desolate. Hariji is the same as Harji (in 
Jalor)'dh the border of the G5(iwar district, at a distance of 20 ¥ds from Desurl.. Kaviladam 
is probably Kailvada in the TJdaipiir territory about 16 miles N.-W. of Hesuri. Sonanam is 
oivioQsiy ^bnana^ 4 miles N.-W. of D^pnrl.. MofakarAia Horkba about 8 miles S.-S.-W, of 
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Sonana. Haravamdaih cannot be identified, Madada is obviously Modada or Mundada, 4 
miles S.-W. of Morkba, Kanasuvam is, in all, likelihood, Kana, a mile south of Sdnanu. 
Devasuri is doubtless Desurl. iNaqacla is I^adana in Bali (Godwar) 8 miles from Nadol and 
Maiivadi is, perhaps Mori or Modi near Beda in the Bali district and a Railway station on 
the R.-M, Railway. 

The inscription records a grant by the Rajapntra (or king’s son) Kirtipala, son of 
Alhanadeva of Kaddulai in favour of a Jaina temple, and consists of 34 lines of a prasasti 
with eight verses chiefly of genealogical matter, and the rest in prose. 

It opens with a verse invoking the blessing of the gods Brahman, Sridhara (Yishnn) and 
Samkara (Siva), who, always free from passions, are famous in the world as Jinas or Jaina 
Arhats. It is curious that the Hindu gods comprising the trinity are here called Jinas 
(V, 1). In the town of Sakamhhari, there was born a king named Vahpatirctja in the 
Chahamana race (Y. 2). His son named Lahshmai^a became king of Naddulaand was succeeded 
by bis son Sohhita^ Prom him sprang Baliraja, and after him there ruled his paternal uncle 
named Vigrahapala^ son of Sobhita (Y. 3). Yigrahapala’s son was Mahendra^ who was 
succeeded by his son Andhilla^ who again had Jendraraja as his son, from whom was bora 
^sdraja (Y. 4). Asaraja’s son was Alhana who was the lord of Nadqiila and who having 
defeated the ruler of Surashtra (Sorath in Kathiawar), extended his dominions (Y. 5). He 
was married to AnnalladevI^ the daughter of Sahnla^ of the Rashtranda (Rathdr) race (Y. 6), 
She gave birth to three sons, who were well versed in learning as well as in wielding arms, 
Kelhantti Gajasimm and Kiriipdla (Y. 7). Of these, Kelhana, the eldest, who was possessed of 
ail merits, was made a Kumara (or heir-apparent) and given a share in the government by his 
father (Y. 8).“^ Rdjahula^ Alhanadeva and the Kumdra Kelhanadeva were pleased to grant to 
the prince (^Rdjaputrd) Kirtipala twelve villages appertaining to Naddiilal (Nadlai) (11. 17-19), 
The Rajapntra Kirtipala ^ter bathing and performing religions rites : such as worshipping the 
Sun and Mahesvara (Siva), etc,, and realising the transitoriness of this world, granted 
on Monday the 5th of the dark half of Sravana of the Yikrama year 1218 (corresponding to 
A,D, 25th July, 1160) a yearly sum of 2 drammas from each of the twelve villages of Naddiilai 
to (the temple of) the Jina Mahavira at the village of Naddulal, and ordered that the money 
in question should be paid in the month of Bhadrapada of every year, commencing from that 
year [(?. e., 1218) (11. 20-26)]. The names of the twelve villages are enumerated (1- 27), 
Kaddulal-grama, Sujera, HarijT, Kaviladam, Sonanam, Morakara, Haravamdaih, Madada 
Kanasuvam, Devasiiri, Kadada, and Maiivadi. It is further ordered (11. 28-29) that this grant- 
money should be paid at the celebration of the SamvaUari^ each year and that none should 
interfere with this grant in future. If his descendants are deprived of their kingdom and some 
one succeeds them, he binds such new-comers also not to discontinue this grant (I. 30). 
Then follow the usual verses imprecating those who resume grants (11.31-82).^ This grant 
is given with his own hand (i, sign-manual) by the Malidrajapuira^ the illustrious Kirtipala. 
This grant was written under orders by ‘Subbamkara, son of Damodara and grandson of the 
Kayastha Sddha of the Kaigama lineage (II, 33-34). 

^ She is no doubt tlie*Analadevi mentioned in a Sanderav inscription, for the particulars of wHch, see 
Rep, Arch. Surv.t Jfest, Circle, for 1909, pp- 51-52. — D.E.B, 

* Prof. KielboriL reads Anahnla, but it is Sabnla 

* Here'tbe verses end and hence numbers of lines are quoted below . 

^ This was a title borne by many princes of the mediseval times, who had become disciples of ascetic 

belonging to a sect called Eaval (see above for 1910, p. 190) — D.E.B, 

® Sai^ivcbtsa'n is the name given to the festival held by the Jainas on Bhadrapada sndx 5th, in cocunemoratioiJ. 
pi the anniversary of the Tirthamkara named Mahavirasvami when he obtained Kirvapa/ 

^ These verses are quoted in all grants whether small or large. 
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TEXT. 


First Plate. 


1- ^ II II >1^3 ^ ( I )® I nwr f^»r^ ( I )- 

2- gr ^ ( I) f^srr sr»r(% i^r; ii X ^H^sTm^csir^fr ( i ) 

3- *5rjrn^?5®*?w?*rT i hsit >T?nr»ni?ir/^”r! ( ii )- 

4- ^niTfrpTr ii nffw® HwgrT^ri’TJr: seh ( II )■- 

5- spir5?rs#5^rfNwr 3>T?f : ’rfffTr/iTfrresT.-ii I cr?»rr^^^^f?rtra*ir- 

6- »n|Tiw: T^irTfr^r >TfrJsJ>rar f^Hs^^i^a^ll §[» 

7- ?r?Jir?r75r'TfT?r?rr7trTf3r; ^ ^3E3jr«373T'®"if?wt?fW-- ^r%~ 

1^: 1 ?R*i^:#c#ft^3rmjfNrTfr^f>'T»T! ’5r?#T2jr ht'®- 

s--f^ar3r»rfr‘’3Tratrif'r fT: II v >ifn:i3siirfiRr?*rr“ 

10- ^r 3f!rrf sraiPsi^ rT>fc 5?ir7r«r'eV^r^r3i 

11- 3frr*fr 2®*r? ( i ) ?^?$tr5>Tn1g#:fr%CT?y: ii k ei^ ?TgT sr?rf%«^ ( | )— 

22-?r ( I ) ?r5?r?«T 5^7 I ^7r!ft%g>B=fT;r C I I it- 

13- ^^rar |i ^ 3Tr»-Br arfftrs 5:qBi^'B?np ( I ) ^rr#-. snr ( 11 > 

14- ?»Tri !m!T<’r»rrre^H^: w^Trffr: I *i5rr%?^Br ( l )- 

15- f%qmr ( I ) [ I * ] i « tR— 


Second Plate — Pirst Side, 


le-fFPTnfrarfriinr:^* ^*rf^5r% srf^^; 1 a|fr®® ^rflr^sRrsBBicI' 

i7-!sft1i??B2® ^rstfT^BW^ I [ I *][<'* ] 3Tr»-Br trsTfs^r srirfB^ ( i ) ^>rrr*ft5??r- 

iS-.or^Br’-BT ?:ra-5B^ra7f%<Tr3?B irarf M 

19- Bdt ^T5r33r^(^rf€'Tn?: 1 H II =#i|% Bf®"- 

20- -?rBw¥r tFibtb fr%<TBit f 5fr ^tb'b ( I ) b®^- 

21- -fHBBfSr%73«BT?H’iirrBHi' fSrt^BTrfrBvqBnmTHJreB 

22- tT5B ^fB ( I ) hIWC®® BH^freB ( I ) fBgI% ^BS^r|Bff?Br®® BR?5fF- 

23- f55BBsrtraB?r^5f Bfrf»B5 BB/B > g ; sB I qncfW^®^ bt®® sfrtrBBrsR^B®® ?B5^- 

24- ZRflf»If^ ^riBB BB^I^ BBT II =sftB|c5r|Blt ( I ) B|^- 

ss-frfBBTBB BPf Bm 5 ^r![*B‘r BrTBfBWBBfn^jfrrBlBi'l ( i ) Brra% 

26 - bb irRr BRTB^BTt =B5T^j%(%B>n5®^ BTBB ®®irfTfi- II b|bt|bib I I [ I * ] 

27- Brf^B I BhrB I BkBTH I [ I * ] BIBIB’ I I I BIBIB [ I * ] BBB^ !J 

28~BB Bt®® [ I * ] tCBS Sr^BBTflB BWlf*!: BTBB Brft 1 irf^BT^rt^r BB5B-- 

29- ^i‘ C [ ) fB Bra f ras^lr I stb®; %Btf^ iftBBBr b bbtsbi I' 

30- SlBr^‘® SBf^^ Bt^: 5Ff.SlB >Tft«Bfcr [ I * ] B^BT? [I * ] WBf B BiFeB^^*rBBrrB5f II B|SB=- 

l-4B?Brr^ fBg^ ^TBBi: 1 BTr^^rTr 'BTg’TBT^® =B BT^BB Btf^ II *^Bf f^%Br 


• Bead B5f“ 9 Read Bead °Bl'dtB° Bead WTBBr° 

Bead iz Bead 3 16 jjules of saihdhi vioiated 

** Head ® jt Bead and mark violation of sarf%dM. 

5* Bead '’fTTlSfcT^ is Bead *® Bead ‘ 

-1 Bead and here, again^ observe the wrong sariidhi for which the- metre shows the author 

be responsible. 


is wrongly used for ^ which would have offended against the* metre. 


s« Bead 
28 Bead 5tr»Tf- 
ss Bead 
86 Bead 

«Eead 

« Bead 


26 Bead f»d:« 
28 Bead , 
»8 Bead 
32 Bead 
« Bead 
« Bead 'BBT* 


“Bead 

siEend 

« Bead qitlt^. 
» Bead B?^. 
« Bead BlcT a;® 
“Bead BT%^. 


®s Bead 
2 T Bead 
61 Bead 
6 S Bead 

89 That is ?Tr^r-V 
68 Bead 
‘TBead 
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Second Plate — Second Side. 

32-2^ q ’ TOflP r: t ^ w ^ ^ II *?- 

34~;^hi% 5^ ^^rnETt li II 


THE AIEDS OF MAKRAN. 

BY EAI BAHADUR B. A. GUPTE, F.Z.S.; CALCUTTA. 

The Meds of Makran are at the present day fishermen and sailors. It is an especially 
interesting study to trace their ancient history in order to find out who they are, and from where 
or how they came to the Southern Coast of Baluchistan. Herodotus in Vol. YII, page 62, 
(Rawlinson) says, ** These Medes were called anciently by all people Arians, but when Medea, the 
Colchican, came to them from Athens, they changed their name.” Ritter (V. 458) adds that “those 
Eastern and proper Indians, whose territory, however, Alexander never touched by a long way, call 
themselves in the most ancient period Arians (Arier). Mann (II, 22, X, 45) mentions a name 
coinciding with that of the ancient Medes.” Sir Benzil Ibbetson, in quoting General Cunningham, 
says in his Punjab Census Report, 3881, that the Meds entered India about a century before 
Christ, that they followed the Jats or Jatii of Pliny and that the Jats and Meds of Sind were 
ruled over by a Brahman dynasty. MacCrindle in bis invasion of Ancient India by Alexander 
identifies the River Polver with Medos (page 83). The Encyclopaedia Britannica tells us that 
Media is the ancient name of a country of considerable extent in Western Asia now forming portion 
of Persia, inhabited by Turanians called ACedes, that they belong to the Aryan race, that they 
resemble the Persians, and that they have been traced to the countries beyond the Indus. They 
were conquered by Cyrus (550 B.CJ.) Balfour’s Cyclopedia says that the Aledes occupied the 
Western tableland of Iran and the bordering mountains. Among the ancient Sanskrit works of 
India, the Aleds have been mentioned in the Yama-Sanikitd. Vyasa is also said to have described 
them. I give the quotations for what they are worth. 

(A) nit 1 

The washennan (rajdka) and the shoe-maker {charmaTedra), Nat, Burud, Kaibartta, Med and 
Bhil are low-born (untouchables). 

( B ) * 

^ • 1 1 

Together with Varuta, etc., the Meds are counted low-caste {antyaja). 

( C) Manu says — 

I 

11 X. B6. 

A Vaisya’s son from a Briihma^ woman called Yaidehika gives birth to out-castes like 

Andhra and Med. 

Again— 

( T ) ) i 

ft’TTsrf ^ I' ■' 

Medhiltithi says that Vaideha is born of a Vaisya from a Brihman woman, from this Vaideha 
a KflrSvari woman gives birth to an Andhra, and a Nish^da woman gives birth to a Med. 

« Bead Bead WT. “ ®ead " Bead 

** The passive aorist is wrongly used for the active NeTl^trt,* 
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( JS ) ^ |[^ i 

^ II 

The sou of a Kshatrija woman from a Sudra is called a Mainda ^Meda) or Kshatta, 

(F) *tsrf: i 

m 5ET^ ^ II 

xri%;tr I 

The son of a Med woman by an Andhra is called a Yavana, He is a Turk, a foreigner, killer 

of cows^ 

All these quotations, containing allusions to the Meds, may be compared with the quotations 
from European scholars given above. 

On the authority of the Mujmal-ul-tawarikh, the Jats and Metis are reputed to be the 
descendants of Ham, the son of Noah and that they occupied the banks of the Indus in Sindh, 
Daring the period of the Arab occupation, Muhammad, son of Kasim, represented them as 
^‘sea-farers and pirates, with whom the men of Basora were then at war/’ 

Lord Curzon, in his Persia, states that ‘'the Province of Milan on the Caspian coas-t contains 
descendants of the ancient Medes, that the Province of Milan is the original seat of sericulture 
for which Persia was celebrated.” ^ 

So strong is the attachment of the primitive man to his soil that it is not surprising to find m 
the lowest stratum of the population of a country the representatives of its earliest races in spite of 
revolutionary changes at the surface. The human wave of emigrants is often compared to the 
disturbances, on the surface of an ocean, which leave the mud or shells at the bottom undisturbed in 
spite of cyclones and tempests. It is, therefore, quite possible that Milan, the ancient Media, 
retains a part of its original residents to this day, that the Medes originally a maritime nation on 
the coast of the Caspian Sea, have, after being driven out, gone southwards, following the course of 
ihe Polver where they possibly had their agents trading with India in raw silk. Along the Western 
coast of India, Karachi, Tata, Cutch, Surat, Broach, and Thana, Sopara, and Gheul are well-known 
seats of silk manufacture ; and it has been often recorded that the raw material came from Persia. 
Western India does not produce silk. 

The modern Meds or the ancient Medes, an oceanic tribe, is, therefore, possibly the one that 
supplied the raw material. It is more natural to suppose that these people came from Media where 
they could get wood for building their ships and canoes than to accept the modern tradition of 
their having gone to Makran from Gandova simply because they worship a Fir from that place. The 
jPeV, who first converted them, may have come from Gandova, but not the people. It would be 
interesting to find out if Gandova can produce timber for building ships. Makran surely does not. 
But the distinct link of the Meds from the Caspian coast or Milan to the Persian Gulf and from 
there, along the Makran coast, to India is plain enough. 

Added to these surmises are the anthropometric measurements of the people. Their average 
Cephalic Index is 82, Nasal Index 68*1, their orbito-nasal Index 127'3, Their oval faces present 
a purer Persian cast than that the one seen among the half-Arab half-Persian Baloches of the 
Northern portion of that province, their heads are broader and noses more prominent, in spite of 
palpable intermixture with the African and Indian races. Their characteristic traits also coincide : 
(1) They belong to the Aryan race, (2) they resemble Persians, (3) they are pirates with whom 
ihe people of Basora were at war in the time of the Arab occupation and (4) they were considered 
out-castes (foreigners) in India by the ancient writers. Until, therefore, future investigation proves 
to the contrary, it would not be unreasonable to accept the theory that the Meds of the Makran Coast 


1 Lord Curzotfs Ferevo, Yol. pp. 239 to 240, 
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are the remnants of tke maritime Medes, who migrated to the Persian Gulf and Makraa after they 
were driven out of their fatherdand, and have considerably got mixed with the Arabs, Africans, 
Indians, and Baloehes, Their blood ccmnection with the Koris of the River Kori in Sindh has been 
the cause of the formation of a sept of that name. The Koris of Sind are possibly the oceanic race 
who helped them as pilots to the Bombay coast where they have a colony quite distinct from the 
Dravidian Hill Kolis, and known as Son-Kolis, exhibiting a conspicuous strain of Aryan blood. 
It is noteworthy that these Son-Kolis or mixed ‘Kolis and Meds ’ are found only along the Thana 
and Kolaba coast, and that they have no racial representatives in the interior — the Hill-Kolis 
being quite a dark and Dravidian race. Ancient trade in Western girls may also account 
for the fairer skin, occasional blonde hair and Aryan features of these old pirates of Bcmhay. 
From the Persian Gulf to Bombay, we have thus a trace of people whose ancient history may have 
direct connection with the old sea-borne trade-route from Persia to India culminating in the 
establishment of a colony of Parsis or ‘ Guebres ’ a Persian tribe at Billimora, ETavsari, Surat, and 
Bombay. 

They are divided into three septs: Meds, Koris and Gadras. The Meds are fishermen, 
the Koris are sailors like Bombay Kolis, and the Gadras are bastards born of African slaves. 
They have no totems, or endogamous divisions, being Musalmans. They do not inter-marry 
cousins and brothers, and seem to have no objection to marry any Musalman if he accepts their 
profession. They have settled themselves along the Makran coast, and are no longer nomads. 
They do not migrate. They admit outsiders into their community and marry Baloehes. The 
marriage is adult. They observe Mahomedan customs in marriage and inheritance. Polygamy is 
allowed, polyandry is not known. Widow marriage and divorce are practised. The dead are buried. 
In dress, they resemble ordinary Musalmans of Baluchistan. 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE AEIYUR PLATES OF VIRITPAKSHA; 

SAKA-SAMYAT i3i2. 

My attention has been drawn to a remark 
made by Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Rao in editing the 
record on these plates. He said {ante, Y ol. 38, 
1909, p. 12): — “The plates were made over to 
Mr. NatSsa Sastri, who did not remember what 
he did with them, but thought he might have 
sent them to Dr. Fleet.” It would seem from 


this that the plates had been lost sight of in 
1909, and perhaps are still missing. If so, it is 
desirable that an attempt should be made to 
trace them, and without further delay. But 
inquiries must be made elsewhere. The plates 
were not sent to me : and I have no knowledge 
of them apart from Mr. Gopinatha Rao’s 
publication of the record on them. 

J, P. Fleet. 


GOBRESPONDENCB. 


{[The foUowing letter has been sent to me by Dr. Grierson containing a valuable criticism on 
my paper— Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population’’ wJiicb has appeared in the January number. 
As be has so very kindly allowed me to make any use of it I like, I cannot do better than publish it 
here almost in its entirety ; and I doubt not that it will be found to be extremely important and 
interesting, as it comes from no less a veteran linguist, scholar and antiquarian, than Dr. Grierson. — 


D, R. B.] 

“Dear Mb. Bhakdabkab, — I have read both 
your articles with the greatest interest, and am 
specially indebted to you for the excellent way 
in which you have put together your proofs in 
the second paper. It has supplied a want which 
I have long felt. 


P, 17 fC. above. With regard to Sakadvipa 
Br&hmans it may interest you to know that I 
met several of them in Gaya when I was Collector 
there. Have you seen the PdrastprakdSa of 
KrishnadAsa, a SAkadvlpa BrAhman ? (note the 
termination dd$a). It was written for the 
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Emperor Akbar, and has been edited, with a 
translation, by the late A. Weber in the 5 ’ear 1887 
mthe Abhandliingenic der Konigh Preuss. A hade- 
mie der Wissenschafien, at Berlin^. In the 
preface Weber gives a long account of the con- 
nexion between the Magi and the Sakadvipa 
Brahmans. The book itself is a Persian Grammar 
and Koia written in Sanskrit. 

“ P. 20, above. Regarding the Haihayas there 
are many traditions about them in the country to 
the east of Benares, and in Bihar. In Darhhanga, 
a district of Bihd»r, there is Haya Ghat on the 
river Baghmati, I used to be told, when I was 
there, that it was named after the Haihayas, who 
fought a battle there. In the Gorakhpur district 
(north-east of Benares), the Majhanli Rajas are 
BisH Rajpilts, but a scion of the family used to 
maintain to me in conversation that they were by 
origin Haihayas. These Majhauli Bisens, at any 
rate, intermarry with the Hayobans (= Haihaya- 
vamsa), Rajpdts of BaM (a district on the 
Ganges, to the East of Benares). See Gorakhpur 
Gazetteer (1881), p. 519. You will find much 
information about R§.jpfits in this volume, and 
also especially in the Gazetteer of the Himalayan 
Districts (Kumaun, &o,) of the N.-W. P. Orooke 
also gives an article on Hayobans Rajpfits in his 
book. 

“P. 21, above. I see you follow Dr, Fleet in 
considering that Gujarat is derived from 
“ Gurjaratra.*’® I would suggest that this is not 
certain. It is quite possible that the reverse is the 
case, and that “ Gurjaratra ” is a Sanskritization 
of “ Gujarat.*^ To me the difficulty is that Gurja- 
ratra as a Sanskrit word has no meaning, while 
Gurjara-rdshtra has a meaning* The phonetic 
change of the cerebral Uh of Gujjarattha to 
Gujarat is quite regular in Gujarati (see the 
Linguistic Survey on the point). It looks to me 
as possible that the writer of the inscription in 
which Gurjaratra” is found, already knew the 
word “ Gujaidkt ’’ and concocted the word 
** Gurjaratr&j” because he did not know the real 
derivation. 

”P. 21, above. In regard to the statement 
about Gfijars in Gujarat, I venture to mention a 
few points which may interest you. You perhaps 


know that I call the languages of the N.-W. 
Frontier (EAfir, Xhow^r of Ohitral, Shina of 
Gilgit, Kashmiri, &c.) by the name ** Pisacha.’^ 
Now these modern languages have several very 
peculiar phonetic rules, such as the occasional 
hardening of a soft consonant (e.y., lakdm for 
lag dm), the dis aspiration of sonant aspirates 
{guru for gh&rd, &c.), inability to differentiate 
between cerebrals and dentals, the frequent 
occurrence of epentbesis, and so on. Now the 
Linguistic Survey shows that these peculiarities 
can be followed down the Indus into Sind, across 
North Gujarat, and into the Bbil Hills. I do not 
think that we can attribute these peculiarities to 
the original language of the Gurjaras, Rather 
they indicate the presence of another language 
alongside and intermingling with that of the 
Gurjaras, and I have little hesitation in looking 
upon them as remnants of the language of the 
Khasas of the Sub-HimMaya. These Khasas still 
survive. They are numerous in the North 
Punjab, in GayhwM, in Kumaun (- 1 . 6 ., Kfirmacbala, 
from the Kdrm^dvatdra), and in Nepal. In the 
last country, the language which Europeans call 
*‘NepMi” is locally known as Khas-kurd. i.e., 
the language of the Kha^s. In all these tracts 
the same ‘^Pisacha” peculiarities exist in the 
local languages, although the local languages are 
all closely connected with R4jasbhS,ni. But I 
think that I can definitely state that thesephone- 
tic peculiarities are not inherent parts of the 
local language. They all occur more or less 
sporadically. They are there, but they are always 
unexpected when they appear. 

** We find a similar state of affairs again in 
“Nepd;li,” in regard to Tibeto-Burman langua- 
ges. Although “ Nepffii ’’ is essentially a form 
of Rajasthani, it also presents numerous unex - 
pected forms which are certainly borrowed from 
Tibeto-Burman languages, e.g,, there is an 
honorific conjugation of the verb built exactly 
on Tibeto-Burman lines. In this case the expla- 
nation is obvious. The speakers of the Aryan 
gwas-i-EJ-jaeth^ni came into Nepal (we know 
from history that they came originally from 
Udaipur), and conquered the local Tibeto- 
Burmans. As time went on, their language 


^ I intend pubUshing a translation of this important paper of Prof. Weber, in this Journal, for the benefit of 
the Indian Scholars.— B. B. B. • 

® This deirf-vation had been suggested by me first in my paper on the Gurjaras, {Jour. Bomb, As. Soe., Tol, XXI^) 
long before Br. FleeVanote appearedin.the jSoc,— B, E. B. 
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became infected with Tibeto-Barman pecnliari 
ties. I have records to show that the language 
has changed in the course of the last twenty 
years, and in the case of these changes , which 
the Nepalis themselves tell of) the forms which 
they call ‘■‘old-fashioned'* are ail essentially 
Aryan, while those which they call modem ’’ 
are really (though they are unaware of the fact) 
Tibeto-Burman. As an esample of these, I may 
quote the use of the case of the Agent. In the 
old language this was used only before the past 
tenses of transitive verbs, exactly as in Hindi or 
Marathi, but now-a-days the same case is used for 
the subject of any tense of a transitive verb, 
past, present, or futui'e, exactly as in Tibet o-Bui^- 
man languages. 

"It is reasonable to presume that a similar 
state of affairs exists in the Sub-Himalayan tracts 
of the Upper Provinces and of the PanJab (as 
well also in Nepal). Here the original Aryan 
inhabitants were undoubtedly Khasas, Sanskrit 
literature, history, and modem traditions agree 
as to this. These people were conquered by people 
speaking guosi-Rajasthani, and the language of 
the latter has become infected with typical pecu- 
liarities of the language of the former. 

"You will observe that I here use the term 
" gtiasi-Rajasth^ni.” By this I mean that the 
language is closely connected with Rajasthani, 
but that we must not therefore assume that its 
original speakers ail necessarily came from 
RajputllnSr. 

"Before going farther, I would like to state, 
with reference to a remark of yours (p 22, note 
75), that Mr. Jackson pointed out that the term 
" Gauda’* refers to the province round ThdnSsar, 
and not to Bengal, — that the fact was long before 
pointed out by Dr. Hoernle about the year 187-', 
and that on this account he called the Modern 
Indo-Aryan Yevnaculars, " Gaudian.*’ 

" On p. 30, above, you quote some theories of 
mine, in which I attempt to account for the 
existence of this g^wasz-Rajasthani in the Sub- 
Himalayas. I have, as you correctly state, 
implied that the speakers came from RajpuiatA 
and imposed their language on the people whom 
they conquered. Since I wrote this, I have been 
preparing the Pahari section of the Linguistic 
Survey, and a consideration , of all the facts 
revealed by a closer examination of the many hill 
dialects between Chamb^ and Nepal inclusive, has 
led me to modify this opinion. 

* * I still believe that there were important migra- 
tions from Rajputana into these hills. The local 


histories give full particulars. I* is, for instance, 
historic.diy true that the Gurkblls who conquered 
Nepal (or at least the principal founders of the 
trioe) c ime from Udaipur, The Garhwal Rajputs 
say, they came from Gujarat, and the Tehri 
G-irliwai RajpCits have a genealogy which pretends 
to cirry them back in a straight line to Kanish- 
ka ( I ). Nearly all the Rajas of the Pan jab- 
fiiiuaiaya, as far west as Chamba, claim to have 
come from Rajputana. One of them (Mandi) 
claims descent from the Lakshinana Sena of 
Bengal, who was a Chandravamsi. So, the origi- 
lial tide of the Chamba Royal Family was mrmd. 
These claim to have come from Ayodhya, and 
to be descended from Kusa, the son of R4ma- 
chandra. Th^re are several other high R^ptlt 
families in Chamba which " were all founded by 
PAjpdt leaders — each probably with a small band 
of followers — who either came directly from the 
plains, or were scions of one or other of the 
ruling families who had previously established 
themselves in the Hills. * 

" So far my facts stand. But for some time 
the import mce of the fact that the Gdjars of the 
hills still further to the west in Kashmir and the 
neighbourhood talk a language akin to Rajas- 
than!, has been more and more borne upon my 
consideration. The language of these men is 
what Sir H Risley calls a " morient ** language, 
that is to say, it is the language spoken by a 
remnant of a tribe, and fast dying out, while most 
of the members of the tribe have abandoned it 
for some other. Most of the Panjdb Gdjars 
(those of the plains) have abandoned their own 
language for Pdiijabi or some other. Although 
it is, as a rule, unsafe to base ethnological specu- 
lations upon linguistic evidence, it is allowable, 
in the case of a " moiient ** language, to assume 
that it is the original Unguage of the few people 
who continue to speak it after it has been abandon- 
ed by most of the tribe. We may thus assume 
that the original language of the Gtljars of the 
Panjab was once everywhere a language akin to 
the ancestor of what is now Rajasthani. Now, I 
do not think that it is at all extravagant to 
assume that the Giljars and Ahirs (who also in 
Sub- Himalaya speak a form of Gujari) over-rau 
and settled in the greater part of the Sub -Hima- 
laya of the Panjiib and United Provinces, after 
conquering the previously settled Hhasas. This 
would at once account for the existence of a 
language akin to Rajasthani in the hills. In 
later times it received fresh drafts from Raj- 
putana which quite possibly strengthened the 


s Chamba Gazetteer ^ 1910, p. 63. Ton will find a mass of valnable information in this and the other local 
Panj&b Gazetteers lately published. 
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RS^jasth4ni spoken there. This theory well 
accounts for the existence of the gr?iasf-R^jasthani 
in these hills, with its Khusa subs ratum. 

“ Regarding the N^gar BrAhin ins of Gujarat, 
have you seen Nag^ndranatha Vasu’s paper on 
the Origin of the Nagaras and the Nagari 
Alphabet in Jour. Beng, As, 8oc., Vol. IjX.V, 
Part I, for 1896. p* 114 ff ? If you have not 
seen it, I think you would find it interesting. 
Though the subj-ect is rather out of my line, I 
think there is a good deal in his contention as to 
the origin of the name ** Nagan.*’ As you know. 


the NAgar BrAhmans, although GujaiAtis, do not 
employ the GnjarAti alphabet. 

“ I must apologize for this long letter. I should 
not have written it were I not intensely interest- 
ed in the subject-matter of y<»nr paper, and 
desired to explain to you exactly what my present 
opinions are regarding the Rfijpfits of the Sub^ 
Himalaya.** 

Eathfabnham, P G. A. Gbiebsois^. 

OAMB^BLEY, > 

StTBVEY. J 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A VERSION OP THE LEGEND OP THE 
CLEVER BUILDER. 

At Aurangaba 1 there is a well, known as the 
Sonebauri or Golden Well, and the story goes 
that Bibi Mugbira, said to be a daughter of the 
Emperor, Shah Alam'. died in that city. A tomb 
was to be raised to her memory and four masons 
of the highest class offered to construct it, but 
before commencing their work they went to 
bathe in t ie famous well, when there appeared 
to them some of the water nymphs inhabiting it. 
Two of them succumbed to the charms of the 
nymphs and disappeared’ under the water, but 
the remaining two built the beautiful mausoleum 
to the princess, which is still standing, and were 
richly rewarded. 

They desired to go elsewhere and earn further 
rewards, and were only permitted to do so on 
condition that they lost their right hands, so 
that they might never again construct so fine 
a building. This did not deter them from re- 
pairing to Hyderabad with the loss of a hand 
each. There they built the great Chchar Minfir, 
on completing which they each lost the other 
hand. Eventually they died ** in peace.” 


Nizah College, 
Hydebabad (Deccan). 
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M. N. Ohbttanah, 
Hyderabad^ Deccan, 


A NOTE ON TATIRAJA-VAIBHAVAM. 

(See Ind. Ant, 1909, May, p. 129 ff.) 

Sib— A part fr*»m typographical errors, I con- 
sifier it a <luty to point out the following for the 
information of your readers . — 

(1) According to the traditions of the Tengalai 
or the Southern Srhaol of the Sii-Vaisbnnvas, no 
work called YaiirJjn-vaihhamm is attributed to 
Andhra ptlrna or Vaduganambi. A Sanskrit 
hymnal SrlOEtamAnuj-SiBhtottara-Bata-n&iu&ni 
alime is attributed to him, containing the 
colophon ; — 

** Yad Andhra-ptir^ena mah4tmati-edam stot- 
raih kritam sarva-jan-ItvaLaya, Taj-jiVfbhfitam 


bhuvi Vaishnav^aam babhfiva R4mfinuja-mdna- 
sanam.’’ 

(2) “Nothing is really known about Andhra- 
pfirna** is what I read in para. 2, In roduction, 
p. 129: But as a matter of fact, a good deal is 
known about him, (and a part of it is already 
available in English in mv Life of R&mAuuja 
and his masters and disciples*’). Therels a separate 
book itself called the Andhra -purndchdrya* 
charitram(vy* 

(3) Page 129, para. 1. Instead of TiruvaraA 
gattand&di, it ought to be B.&mAuuj.a»nfltp 
and&di. 

(4) Page 130, footnote 31 I would from 
** Yaga=:worship of God in one form,** omit “ in 
one form 

(o) Page 133, verse 29, instead of “Gangd-tatSd- 
7Amuna-mantra»vasyt>,” it ought to be read : — 
“Gtthgd-talAd-Y&dava-mantra-vasyo.” It is most 
u* fortunate that Yamuna and Yl[dava have been 
mixed up. 

1 6 ) Page 133, Footnote. ^Oh^ndokya* should 
be * GhhS.adogya * 

Page 134. ^ Tiu-Kachcbinambi ’ should be ‘Tiru- 
k-kacchinambi.’ 

Page 134. ‘ Madurdntakam * should be ‘Madhu- 
lAntaksm.’ 

Page 137. * Atadurakavi’ should be * Madhura- 
kavi’. 

Page 137. ‘Satari * should be ‘ Sath^ri.’ 

(7) Page 138.*^ irandgatha-gadya’should be*Sara- 
nagati gadya * And i he third Gadya of R^ra^uuja 
is never known as Bri-gadya as is written in the 
footnote, but is known as the Vaikuntha-gadya. 

(8) In all our reliable traditions, the son of the 
rul r of K4uohi was not possessed by the evil 
spirit, but the daughter. The verse should be 
coirected accordingly after collation with 
an ther good copy. This alone raises a doubt as 
to Audhra-Pdrna being the author of Yatirdja* 
Vaibhava. 

A. Govindachaeta, C.E., M.B.A.&. 
Mysore (Veda Gbihaw)) 
bth July 1910, i 
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JAIXxV ICONOGRAPHr. 

BY D. B. BHA^’DAEKAE. M.A., POOXA. 

(Co7}tin7h?r! from p. 130, ) 

In connection vritli verse 10, the lollowing from Hemachandra’s work may be read 

tc?rw4r^mjff5r5C. II || 

?re?ir?r t \ 

q“ t?qgrg 1 1 v^s u 

g^t^>Trii ^^!n%resf I 

^TT^fr? % II VtV II 

Translation. 

452. In the centre of the samavasaram a chaitya tree was set np by the Vyantaras, three 
krokts in height and declaring as it were the prosperity of the Three (Sacred) Gems. 

453. Underneath it they prepared a dais with various jewels, and on it a chhandalta of 
incomparable ntbies. 

45-4. In the centre thereof (but) facing the east, they prepared a gem-studded lion-throne 
accompanied by a foot-stool, (which was), as it were, the essence of all beauties. 

There are two points in these verses which require a little elucidation. The first is about the, 
height or the chaitya tree, which is here said to be 3 Jerosas high. I have stated above that the 
samavasaram described in Hemachandra’s work, from which extracts are here cited, is that of 
Rishablianafcha. The height of this Jina, according to Jaina mythology, is 500 dAawwff, and as the 
general rule is that the height of a chaitya tree is twelve times the height of the Jina to whom 
it belongs, the height of Rishabhanatha’s tree is 500 x 13 dhanus = 6,000 tlhanvs = 3 kroias, tlie 
height specified in Hemachandra’s verses. The second point is as regards the lion-throne on the 
devachekhanda. According to our SainavasaJ'ana-stavana, v. 10, four such have to be made, 
but Hemachandra speaks of only one, as will be seen from his verse 454 just quoted. There is, 
however, really speaking, no great discrepancy here, for in verse 464, which will be cited further 
on, we are told that the Vyantaras made three images of the Jina as seated on the lion-throne. The 
ultimate result is the same, though according to Hemachandra only one, and, according to the other 
authority, four, lion-thrones are in reality made, 

I 

li H 

(V. 11). On those (four lion-thrones) there are four triads of parasols. There are three 
reflections (of the Jina, produced by the Yana-Yyantaras). Similarly there are eight chauri 
bearers (two for each lion-throne). In front (of the lion-thrones) are four wheels of the Law, (one 
for each) made of crystal gems and resting on gold lotuses. 

"What is contained in this verse is dilated upon in the following lines from the 
Tfdshaskti-saldlcd-purusha-charitra, 
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: II II 


f?T*rr-lr II vh^ i| 

?i5ri 5nr5RrrT?r^ t*TP;f 5rft«nT’i I 
3Tnf|fmr^ ll v'^® II 

sajs^iu s!i«: I 

^rsnuT f| ^sf^a^rfur: II ll 

«ca5rf%?r?PTWr% f^pair^arr? i 

>r*ra?jrf^»=^r^ sjtsfrtrefifsr il v^v || 


Translation. 

455, Oa that (lion-throne) they made three bright parasols, which, as it were, were the three 
distinct cognisances of the supremacy of the Lord over the three worlds. 

456. There two sacred chaurU were on two sides, caused to be held by two Yakshas , — chauns 
which were two excesses of devotion to the Lord, become external,, not being contained in the heart, 

457. Then at the portal of the samavasarana they made a wheel of the Law, resting on a 
gold lotus and which was the wheel of a highly wonderful effulgence, 

458, The Yyantaras did whatever other there was to be done. For, when the samaimsarana 
is of a general class, they are the proper functionaries. 

464, Three reflections of the Lord as resting on a gem-studded lion- throne were in a moment 
generated by the Yyantaras in other directions also (a. e., the south, west and north). 

fnsrRr II If 

s^RT^r: ll ll 

(Y. 12). At every gate (of the vapra), the Yana-Yyantaras put up flags, parasols 
(ornamental) maharaSy auspicious marks, figures, garlands, dais, (water-filled) pitchers, three, 
^ornamental) arches inlaid with jewels, and incense-pots, 

Hemachandra has enlarged on this point in the following lines : — 

^ ^ II II 


ll vv II 


ptrfsr^r^*: ^^rea^n'Srfrsr^ 11 »\o II 
51^ ^nmrPnff w I 
^sit: srftw^rpwr II li 

q?rr5JTRi!?»Trft^: I 

^fi?r3rT^l^rTf^?iis*nrrRTT »i vv® || 

^ I 

»1 II 

It VVRt l{ 
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427, And ia the fear (cardinal) directions they made arches with jewels, rubies and i^uld, as 
if they \\«re necklaces fur their decoration. 

428, There the figures, on their upper members in consequence of their reflections being 
transferred to one another’s bodies, shone as if they were embraced by their friends. 

429, Thereon shone the makaras formed of resplendent sapphire and causing the mis- 
impression of (their being) the banner cast aside by Cupid when dying. 

430, And there the white parasols shone like swans of the quarters through delight produced 
by the supi'ome knowledge and blessedness of the Lord. 

481. And there the flags shone as if they were the arms tossed aloft through intense delight by 
the goddess Earth, being desirous of dancing in person, 

482. Underneath these arches, the eight marks of aiisplciousness, such as svastika and so forth, 
were distinctly made as if on pieces of cloth accompanying oblations (to the spirits). 

440. There the arches of rubies, bearing a number of flags, appeared as if they were producing 
other flags by their own net of rays. 

441. At every rampart shone four ornamented gateways as if (they were) the sporting- 
windows of the four-fold religion. 

442. At every gate were placed incense-pots, by the Yyantara divinities, giving out creeper- 
Eke smoke which resembled the pillar of sapphire gems. 


^ ^imrPrciT j| it 

^ ii M 

(V. 13). Four banaers with staves of one thousand yojanas each in length -(and named) 

Dharroa, Maua, Gaja and Simha^and) accompanied with kakubhas, i, e., smaller bells, flags, &c. 

all this measurement to be counted by the kasta ^hand) of each respective Tirthtvxkara. 

'rarN^^Trarr w ll ji 

jrarf^nji trcm rTr^ ^ 5^ srHhftifr alfsRwr* 

»T^§F?ft srt: ll \v u 

(V. 14). Having entered from the east and from left to right, having sat on a seat facing the 
east, having placed his feet oa a foot-stool, and having saluted the tirtha (i. e., the four-fold 
congregation) the Lord discourses on the Law. 

The contents of this verse are repeated in the following lines from Hemachandra's work, but 
with somewhat greater details : — 

siVRPRtRgt 11 

II 

3?:: wPr srrf^ti: 11 

g^' tfT T tr rRta ’g d ; I 

sumitr: II 
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Translation. 


4'59, Being snrroundcd by erores of the four classes of gods, the Lord set out for the 
samavasarana at the break of the day. 

460. Then the gods prepared nine golden lotuses of a thousand petals each and placed them 
sn succession in front of the Lord. 

401. And the Lord placed his feet on pairs of them, (and) the gods forthwith pushed in front 
the remainder (i. e., those on which he had placed his feet). 

462. Then the Lord of the world entered the samavasarana from the eastern portal and 
circumambulated the chaiiya tree. 

463. Having saluted the tirlha and with bis face turned towards the east, the Lord, for 
dispelling the darkness, viz., the infatuations of the world, occupied the lion-throne just as the Sun 
(occupies) the eastern mountain. 

fg-^r r it 

?ar TO 'ifbfr fro ti^srcqfrrr ii 

'Tr’si*iRrH^rr«rf 

iTf %tjjr f^srrt i to ’IrfjfternniT i srwtRr ^3r«fr Rrsn ^ 

ira/^rTf f?r sTf^r^rsrr'T »n^Tir 

^cttr qf^flrar Rr TOrftiff 

5T*rr wnsf w mi i% nRUTir srtfRi ^ Rra'r^Rr i 

ft^nj 'iRrf^w Rr T^rrrftrfrsKRTtr^'ff^rTO Ri«i«r 5r»ft 
f%TOST TO 5ErrTOf% %»tn%?EiTO tsfist r^tr^ srraRr *1 i NTO^rf^isfi^f wNR’ 

gr^cr ‘Tf^%Trr Ri^^it rar'wrrfifr^r^r ^fror gtffur- 
HTO«nrr%TOar PTf^ vrrr4r frg^r i NTO^rtRrtgr 

sfrsRT^rTO ^ciTOrfgr q'T Rf^%Trr ^rj TOwf%aTO 

Ffg-^f 1 %<TrfiiT'?rr gfr »tct?<rr »Toj5€f^f ^ TOttir ^r^sii qrRrfei^r ij^f^ncf^iTO 
sratlr w«r«sf FTs^f 11 TO if^: i 

^ ^ »g5^?iRriti3T TOPrRnp|?T'N-?«iyfr Rr<sfffT m i JiRm^- 

?r*r \ 5 ^ t Rr^fRi^tr i 3 w: 

t%«rsj sjRTTiTJrRrT ii n n 

(V. 15.) (I.). The male ascetics, Vaimanika goddesses and female ascetics, (II.) the goddesses 
of the Bhavanapatrs, Jyotishkas, and Vyantaras, (III.) the three classes of gods, and (IV.) the 
Kalpasuras, men and women, (having entered the samavasarana from the east) and other cardinal' 
directions respectively) stand in the south-east and other intermediate directions respectively. 

(Y. IG.). The four (orders of) the goddesses and female ascetics remain standing, and men, 
women, the (four orders of the) gods and male ascetics sit. Thus do the (first) five and the 
(second) seven [i.e„ in all twelve} congregations listen to the sermon from (».«., remaining in) the 
first (j.a., uppermost) rampart. 

There are twelve congregations, of which five stand up and seven sit down. The former 
are Srama^ls and the four divisions of the goddesses, viz., the wives of Vaimunlkas, Bhavanapatis 
Jyotishkas, and Vyantaras. The latter are just these four classes of gods, Sramanas, men and 


We need not enter further into the details of the commentary, especially as they have been 
sufficiently well set forth m thefoHowmg verses from the Trishashii'-saUM-purusht-ckarUra. 
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f^s I 

?fhf5mT ^ srmr sirf^ il II 
wnr ftfra 5rr^ ?^Fri- I 




5 rfirwrrs?n[it«r ^ 1 

!T5?r5ncr«T#^R[i^ »T^f5Er I 

JTf^*ft#sai5ftDr ^ f^fvprr ! 

%?rT«tr^?Tf^f5i TO li v®^ u 

Translation. 

(Vs. 469-70). Having entered by the eastern gateway, having performed the circumambulation 
thrice and having saluted the tirtha and the lord of the ttri'ha (he., the Jina) on the first (i.e*, 
uppermost) rampart, the Vairaanika goddesses, having left the place of the male and the female 
ascetics, remained standing in the south-east direction in their midst. 

(V, 471). Having entered by the southern gateway, the wives of the Bhavanapatis, Jyotishkas 
and Yyantaras, after (the performance of) the same mode (of salutation), remained in order in the 
south-west. 

(V. 472). Having entered by the western gate, the gods Bhavanapatis, Jyotishkas and 
Yyantaras, after (performing) the previous mode (of salutation), remained in the north-west. 

(V. 473). Having entered by the northern gate, and (performed) the same mode of salutation, 
the Kalpadevas, men and women, remained in succession in the north-east. 

jfid !l 

%*TTfof iL r ^TOT ' ^ ^ f^r ^ II U 
Inrf^r^rrtff gr;f fl?mr i 

IK'® II 

(V. 17). (Such is the Avasyaka-vritti, but it is said in the Churns that) the Moms (male 
ascetics) sit (in an utJtafihd^ attitude) ; the YaimSnika goddesses and female ascetics both stanch 
and the nine remaining congregations sit (ordinarily). 

firft w mm ^ H 

^ ^ II V 

fe^grf? R r f^4^ : I ^ 

^ li 

(Y. 18). Inside the second (rampart) are the animals and, in the porth-east (comer thereof) 
a AepojshcJiJtmlida ; inside the third are the vehicles and also two step-wells in each corner when it 
is a square, and one (at each gateway) when it is a round, samavasaratyi. 

The following from Hemachandra's work may be cited in this connection J— ^ 

II II 

sirwRW i 

II mu 

^:5ffTOr^^TOi i 

ifir»i[Pr Jiraro^r 5 il u 

sTra>rt5«r wit A*nj!!5«T: I 

W'4HilTO- II V«» 11 


* Vtkri»htik&-»Mh&tana of tlie oommentai?! wliioli is meaningless, is probably a mistake for Utkofife-dsana, 
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Translation. 

443. At each gate^vay they constructed a step-well with gold lotuses and bearing four doors 
like the rampart of a saf^a’oasarayici^ 

444. In the north-east of the interior of the second rampart, they prepared a chamber for the 
rest of the Lord. 

476. Inside the second rampart stood the animals, but in the middle of the third the vehicles. 

477, Outside the third rampart again, were some animals, men and gods entering or going. 

\\\M\ 

^ oglu's II II 

(Y. 19.,) At (the eastern and other gateways of) the rampart of jewels (t,e., the first 
or the uppermost rampart) stand Sura (Yaim^nika), Yana-Yyantara, Jyotishka and Bhavanapati, 
respectively, called Soma, Yama, Yaruna and Dhanada, yellow, fair, red and dark (in complexion) 
and with hands bearing a bow, staff, noose and mace respectively. 

Side by side with this may be read the following verses from Hemachandra: — 

?Rr w»nrir52r 51 ^ sTni^rf^ i 

II 11 

f^rs=5r5=*r^rPTmr 1 ^ u vv^ || 

I 

!Tar?r^riTTC8;rc'Tr4?fr: 1 
smrT^rrCr f H vvc 11 

Translation. 

445. There, at the eastern gateway of the first rampart, stood on both sides as door-keepers 
two Yaimanika gods of gold complexion. 

446. At the southern gateway of that (samavasarana) on two sides stood as door-keepers two 
Yyantaras, fair in (complexion) (and looking) as if they were reflections of each other. 

447. On both sides of the western gateway, stood two Jyotishka door-keepers of red 
complexion (and looking) like the sun and the moon, at the evening time, 

448. And on the two sides of the northern gateway stood as door-kepers two dark-com-« 
plexioned and tall Bhavanapatis as if (they were) two dark and lofty clouds. 

II Ro II 

gr^rr'&sr^^rsrgTTrfr H 

55frf ^ u?x\\ 

(Y. 20). At (the gateways of) the second rampart stand in pairs the goddesses Jaya, Yijaya, 
AjitS and Aparajita, of fair, reddish, yellow and blue complexion and with an ahhaya^ goad, noos® 
and hammer {mudgard) in (their) hands, 

(Y. 21). Outside the third rampart are the gods Tumbarus (at each gateway) holding 
a iumharu, skull-crowned mace and a garland of skulls (and) bearing matted hair like a coronet. 
This account may be supplemented by the following lines from Hemachandra’s work : — 

^ ^ ’^rf^rTT ^rTuf^r 1 
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Translation. 

(Ys. 449-50). At tlie four gateways <■».' the second rampart, in accordance with the order, stood 
the goddesses Java, Vijaya, Ajita and Aparajita, ali with ahltaya^^ noose, goad and hammer in (their) 
hands (and^ with complexion like mooii-sione, rui*y, gold and blue. 

(Y. 451). At each duor of the last rampart stood as door-keeper Tnmbaru, bearing ij 
skull-crowned mace and a garland 01 human skulls, and decorated with matted hair and coronet, 

f ff il qq ii 

nf^r: i i 

1 qf q qf f I qq^&qc qqrgCf q»rqf 

q qfq li n 

(Y. 22). If there be a god possessed of high supernatural powers, t. e., Indra, he alone does 
ali this ; if not, the other gods may or may not do it. Ibis is the rule in the case of ordinary 
samavasaranas. 

qfiffqqqrt u 

q^ fqqqr qf^|yr| 11 11 

m =q qq qq frqqrqf^>-q; ^q- 

^qrq 1 *q^qq-* qrqf^^ qqt'^q i q|qq ii ^^7 ?=r^:tTf qjff q 

qtn i qTOTf q- qf ^^rxijrq^ li qqrqjj: qqqqr^^f qgtrfTqrqiqqtql‘ 

qrqr^?q7 qf^: qf^iq i q q qi7^ q^Fqq qqfqqq^q ^ i qq 

q- q'^qrqi^q^ q^q- ^f^iq ^rqr: \ qr%§qR3 qgrrqqqrjq^nj fqq^ qq=£^^qi^fq i 
ftqrqqr^^qrqiHqrq^dq^i^qqq qrrqqqqrrir ii 

(Y. 23). Where it is not done previously, and where there comes a god possessed of 
supernatural powers such as Magbavat and so forth, there the samavasarana takes place with 
certainty : (and) the prdtihdryas, again, are (displayed) constantly. 

The prdtiMryas are eight, and are so called because they are constantly associated with the 
Jina, They are described in a verse which runs thus :— 

3T?frqri^‘ sg- 1 

qrq^^y l^rqrrqqq qvqrf^rqifio' r^qq^ixm II 

Translation. 


The Asoka tree, a shower of heavenly flowers, celestial music (accompanyijig the sermon), 
seat (i. lion-throne), nimbus, drum and parasol--(these are) the excellent prdtJidryas of the 
supreme Jinas. 

The commentator makes no comments on this verse, but supplements it with two items 
of information. The first is that if the Bamavasarana of a Tirtlianikai'd is the first of its kind, and 
if a 'Sramam, who has never seen a samavasaram^ happens to be within twelve yojanas of it, he 
may absent himself from it on pain of performing a penance called chatur-laghu. Secondly, during 
the first fourth part of the day {paurusM) when the Lord delivers a sermon, an ob.ation is thrown 
into the skies, which is partaken of by the various gods according to their rights, and thereafter, 
during the second paiimsM the Ganadhara gives a religious discourse after the Lord has made his 
exit from the uppermost rampart and resorted to the dcvachclihahida in the north-east. 

^tflqqf i^qr q ^qq^qrfqqr^qr^qr qrf^qr^SJ^qqq* ^ qrqqi^c: 

qNrqq^qrCrs IRv II ^ 

ffq qjqqqar^ff^q^^qr^^^* 11 

(Y. 24). May the Tirthamlcara^y^ho is able to fulfil the objects asked for, by all the supplicants 
that are ill-circumstanced, bein g so praised, speedily grant good position to such people. 

» Abhaya is not a weapon, but means an abhaya^pttnh a hand so held as to indicate the granting of eafety, as 
will be seen from the translation of y. 20 above. 
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Thus ends the gloss, on a^civasarancc-stava. 

From the above description it is clear that the Samavasarana is a structure, constructed by an 
indra, and, in default of him, by the gods, and, pre-eminently amongst them, the Yyantaras. The 
structure is intended for the delivering of religious discourse by a Jina, immediately after his 
attainment to the condition of a keralin. Each Jina had thus his own Samavasarana ; and, like all 
other objects, sacred to these Jinas, such as Ashtdpada^ Sanmeta, Satrurijaya and so forth, 
Samavasarana is also sculptured. Not a single Jaina temple of eminence exists without a sculpture 
01 Samavasarana in it. Fig, 1 represents that in the temple of VimalaSa on Mount Abu, as stated 
above. This sculpture is in a side chamber near the south-west corner. But there is another, 
larger but plainer, in the HdtM-sdLd of the same temple. In the figure in question, the 
Samavasarana represented is a round one. The three ramparts of it with their battlements can be 
recognised without any difficulty. Two gateways of each rampart are here visible, and at each 
gateway may be seen two door-keepers, stauding, but too indistinct to be identified with those whose 
details have been specified above. On the lowermost rampart, between the door-keepers of the 
two gateways, are one elephant and one horse, and between these two a step-well, — doubtless the 
vahanas and vdp% which, according to verse 18, are to remain in that rampart. In the intermediate 
one, are noticeable the tiryanGhah^ i, 6., the lower animals such as deer, stags, and so forth, of which 
one is undoubtedly fabulous. In the first, t. d., uppermost, rampart are shown several persons 
squatted and with hands folded, unquestionably the twelve congregations that come to listen to 
the religious sermon. It is, however, curious that all of these are represented as sitting and none 
standing, as some at any rate ought to stand, as verses 16 and 17 distinctly tell us. On this 
rampart can no doubt be recognised the lion-thrones with a dharmachakrot or wheel of the law 
carved in front, but all other details are different from those specified in the works, and are exactly 
those of an ordinary chaumuhK Thus the devadhchhamda and the A4oka tree are conspicuous by 
their absence here. Nay, the pose of the Jina here is the ordinary one of meditation, and not of 
teaching (desand) as it ought to be.^o In fact, I have not yet found any Samavasarana which 
faithfully depicts all or even almost all the details set forth in the works. 

It is wort ly of note, that like the Chaumuhh or Aslitdpada, even temples are built 
dedicated to Samavasarana, One such exists on Kumalgadh in the Udaipur State, though in a 
somewhat ruinous condition. It is locally known as the GolerS temple from the round (gol) 
enclosure wall that surrounds it. Like a Chanmukk temple it has four doors. “ It was not, 
however, a Chaumnkh, but a Samasavarana temple. This is doubtless seen from the different 
classes of gods and goddesses sculptured at the corners of the walls near the top of the interior. 
Near the western door of the shrine is a fallen sculpture with an insciption on it. It is dated 
Y. S. 1516, and speaks of one Goirhda as having caused to be made the pedestal (panhara) of 
Yugadideva, i, e,, Bishabhadeva in (the temple of) Samavasarana, This shows that the 
Samavasarana^ i, e., the first sermon in question, was of the first Ttrtliafwkara,^^'^^ With 
regard to "the different classes of gods and goddesses sculptured,^' the following notes were 
taken down by me in my notebook when I visited Kumalgadh, 

South-east oorner \ (I) Inscription. Agneya-huni 1 parshada mahdtmdndni south-east 

corner, 1st congregation : 4 figures of the high-souled (sages). [These are male ascetics sitting 
on dsanas with the right foot dangling and the left placed on the knee of the right ; hands 
folded, with besoms between hands and breasts ; heads like those of the modern Jatis]. 

This view is oorroboxated by the Choiitya'vandana-bhdishyaf which xuus as follows 

"fit w i 

JProg^ Bcp. Archviol, Swrv, Iftd*, TFest, Cvrch, for 1908*09, p. 40. 
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South-east corner : (II) Inscription. 2 Parshada Vaimdnika-deiindm 4 rtipa = 2nd 
congregation: 4 figures of the Vaimanika goddesses. [Females standing with hands folded 
near breasts ; heads bearing five-peaked coronets.] 

South-east corner i (III) Inscription. B Parshada mahcisatindih 4 n1piz=3rd congregation : 
4 figures of the great Sddhvis. [They are four female ascetics, all standing. Three face full 
front with hands folded and besoms held like the Jatis above. The fourth has her face turned 
towards the right; her left hand is lowered and holds a besom, and the right is upraised and 
bears a manuscript ; her feet are touched by a person fallen prostrate.] 

North-east corner : (IV) Inscription. Nairita-kani 4 parshada JyotisTunt-devi^’^=:'Novi\i--QOi^i 
corner, 4th congregation. The Jyotishka goddesses {though the number is not here specified 
through inadvertence, I think, these are four females standing. The remaining details as in II]. 

North-east corner : (V) Inscription. 5 Parshada Bhavanapatim-devindni 4 ri7ptf = 5th 
congregation : four figures of the Bhavanapati goddesses, [Four females standing with hands 
folded near breasts and heads canopied by three-hooded cobras.] 

NortJb-east corner : (VI) Inscription. 6 Parshada Vyamiarani-deitndm 4 riipa = 6th con- 
o-regation four figures of the Vyantara goddesses. [Four females standing. The remaining 
details as in II.] 

North-west corner \ (VII) Inscription. Vdyavya-kuni 7 parshada JyotisM-devdndm 4 ritpa = 
north-west corner, 7th congregation •: four figures ol the Jyotishka gods. [Four males sitting 
and with hands held as in I, head-dresses raised in three tiers.] 

North-west corner : (VIII) Inscription. B Parshada BUavanapati-devdndm 4 riipa ss 8th 
congregation : four figures of the Bhavanapati gods. [Four males sitting, as in VII ; heads 
canopied by three-hooded cobras.] 

North-west corner : (IX) Inscription. 9 Parshada Vyamtara-devdnQ\h 4 rupa = 9th con- 
gregation : fonr figures of the Vyantara gods. [Four males sitting ; details as in VII.] 

South-west corner-, (X) Inscription. IsdnaMni 10 parshada Vaimdnika-devdndm 4 rdpa =5 
south-west corner, 10th congregation : four figures of Vaimiinika gods. [Four males sitting, 
as in L] 

South-west corner (XI) Inscription. 11 Parshada Manushydndm 4 r4p« = llth congre- 
gation : fonr figures of men. [Four males sitting, as in I, but with beards.] 

South-west corner : (XII) Inscription. 12 Tarsliada Mdnusht-strindm 4 n«pa = 12th congre- 
gation : four figures of women, [Four females standing; one only has her head-dress raised in 
three tiers.] 

These notes speak for themselves, but it is evident from them that the intermediate 
directions such as the sonth-east, north-east and so forth, assigned in the Golera temple 
at Kuraalgadh to the various congregations exactly agree with those specified for them in the 
works. There is also a perfect agreement as to who is to stand and who to sit except in one 
respect. In the Golera temple the twelfth congregation, ?. women, is sculptured standing, 
whereas, in verse 16, as we have seen above, they are represented as sitting. 

Whenever the diagram of a Samavasarana is given in old works, it is always represented 
as in Fig. 2, It is, roughly speaking, a ground-plan of it. Instances of it are also met with in 
temples. There is a representation of it in a ceiling of the north corridor of Tejal^p^la’s 
temple on Mount Abu. The Jaina temples at KambhSria also in the Dant^ State contain similar 
representations. It is, in fact, the custom in Jaina temples to carve ceilings with the principal 
incidents in the life of the Jina, to whom the main shrine or a corridor cell is dedicated. 

12 ^ was originallj meant to be engraved. 
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THE KALIYTJQA, YUDHISTHIRA AND BHARATAYUDHHA ERAS. 

BY S. P. L. NAEASIMHA SVAMI, Es^. ; VlZAGAPATAM. 

The usual eras, by which our Bindus assiga dates to events are, like the Christian era of the 
West, the Vikramarka and SHivfihana, otherwise known ais Smhvat and Sdka respectively. Of 
these the latter begins 78 years after and the former 56 years before the Christian era. So when 
they had to deal with events before the commencement of the Vikrama era, they did not adopt the 
system of retrograde calculation, but used other eras which began many thousand years before it. 
Two of these are the Tadhkhihira era and Kahyuga. Besides these the same writers reckoned their 
dates according to yet another era, which we can rightly call the Bh&ratayuddJia era like the AnuS' 
Vrbis Canditcs of the Romans. One understaads the importance of these eras to the history of 
India, when one comes to know that the Kashmir chronology of the Rdfatarangini, the Magadha. 
chronology as well as the chronicles of the solar and lunar raices of the Purdnas — these and other 
chapters of the ancient history of India— chieffy base themselves on the abovenamed ancient eras. 
Moreover, as deeper and deeper researches axe made into tlie history of our land, the importance 
of these ancient eras increases considerably. 

At present, however, our modem astrologers and others make use only of the KaHyuga along 
with Vihramdrlkt and Sdlivdhana eras. But they Lave certain data from which they can ealculate 
the other two ancient eras, viz., Yndhishthira and Bharataynddha Idla, and the data aresneh that 
the results of their calculation show that these eras are identical with Kaliyvga in respect of their 
beginning. For instance, taking the year A.D. 1901-2, it is dated 1823 Saka and 5092 Kali. 
Therefore, Sala begim with Kali S180. Again, they say that the year, according to the 
Yndhishthira era, is obtained by adding 3044 to the Vikrama Samvat which, in its turn, is got by 
adding 135 to the Saka date. This, we learn from the following of Panehdhga-earam : — 

vtsrf jpTT’nSfT:— 

C 3 [ V*®- 3 » 

C 3 ] 

3 ftrof! H 

So the date of the Yudhishbhira era also is obtained by adding 8179 to the Saka year ; i>., 
tbe begins with the 3180th year of the Yndhishthira era. Again, on a hill near 
Aihoje, Bijapur District (Bombay Presidency), there is an inscription,* in a Jaina temple of Pulakisi 
II, of ihe Ohalukya family, in which it is stated that the temple was erected 3736 years after the 
Mahabharata battle and when 556 years of the Saka era had passed. The verses of the inscription 
run thus : — 

3 If 

^ tint ^ i 

12^ C 3 If 


1 Ep. Indzt Vol- TIr pp. 7 and 12, 
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Hence we clearly see that the Great Battle is supposed to precede theSaka era by (3735—556=:) 
3179 years ; the Saka begins with the 3180th year of the BhAratayuddha era also. 

Now, in considering whether these three eras are really identical with one another, we must 
note that they are somehow or other connected with the kings of Hastin^pnra who flourished about 
the time of the Great Battle. So we must first understand who were the monarchs of that city 
about that time. Chronologically they are ; 

i. Bantanu. 

ii. Vichitravirya (his son) assisted by Deravrata (Bhishma)* 

iii. Dhritarashtra, the blind. 

Dhritarashtra was blind from birth. So, though he was the crowned monarch, there wer« 
appointed regent princes to rule over the country. First, his brother, Pandu, supplied the place. 
After the death of Pandu, and before the Pandavas and the Dhartarashtras attained their 
majority, Devavrata or Bhishma reigned as regent. When he attained his majority, Duryodhana 
assumed the office ; and Yudhishthira, who was the eldest was pacified by the grant of a portion of 
the kingdom. It is during the regency of Dnryodhana that the Great Battle took place— the 
world-renowned battle of Kurukshetra — between the Pandavas and the Dhartarashtras. After the 
battle, the victorious Pa^davas did not dethrone their blind uncle, but Yudhishthira, with his four 
brothers, acted as his regents. This regency of Yudhishthira lasted for fifteen years, 

•rr’^rar: i 

^ ^ lU H [ ^ ] 

m-- q a g fd qf i 

II ] 

C qqmr— sTr“w-q#. ) 

Tranilation»^The Pa]aj.avas consulted the king in all matters, and performed them according 
to his orders, for fifteen years. 

Then when the fifteenth year passed away, the king had much depression of 
spirits, being inflicted by the words of Bhimasena. 

Thus we sea that Y udhishthira did not become the independent ruler of Hastinapura, until 
fifteen years after the Great Battle. ».e., until the retirement of Dhritarashtra. Then Yudhishthira 
sat on the throne of Hastinapura for 35 years ; and it is said that in the 36th year he saw indica^ 
tioQS of destruction. 

^int I 

qq^ »l ^ II [ mw- ] 

( qqwr— qt?r— qt- ) 

Translation. — Then, the thirty-sixth year having come, the E^auiava prince, Yudhishthira, saw 
many forebodings. 

Just then the king received the news that Kr shna and the rest of the Yfidavas (except the 
young and the female) had perished and that help for the protection of the survivors was needed. 
Thereupon, he sent Arjuna who offered libations to the dead. On his return the fire Pa^davas with 
their wifeDraupadi started for Mahaprasthana, leaving the kingdom in the hands of their grandson, 
Farikshit. 

In the above verse the phrase ^ niay be said to be indefinite, and a questioa 

may arise, why we should not understand by it as ** the thirty-sixth year after the Great Battle.” 
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Here is the answer to the qnestioti. Nilakantha, the great aathorityon the MaMbMrata^ says about 
this "phrase in his commentary : — 

^ 

and we hare already seen that Yudhishthira did not assume the reins of sovereignty until 15 years 
after the Great Battle. 

Hence we see that first the Great Battle took place ; next, 15 years after it, Yudhishthira becante 
king, the blind king having retired to the forest to lead the life of an ascetic ; and in the 36th year 
of Yadhishthira’s accession, the nirvana of Krishna took place. 

Now, Bhdratayuddha era, as the name itself explains, must naturally be reckoned from 
the date of the Great Battle, while the Yndbishfhira era must evidently be reckoned from 
Yudhishthara’s ascending the throne of the kingdom. V^yu, Vishnu, Matsya and other puranas* 
are unanimous in declaring that Kaliyuga begins on the very day of Krishna’s decease. Therefore 
it is obvious that the Yudhishthira era must have been older than Kaliyuga by 35 years ; and that 
the Great Battle must be assigned a date 15 years before the Yudhishthira era, or in other words 
half-a-ceutury before Kaliyuga. In the instance cited above, since the year A.D. 1901-2 is dated 
5002 Kali, it cannot be 5002 but 5037 Yudhishthira. Similarly, the same year must be 5052 
Bharatayuddha era and not 5002. 

Yet there is one apparent objection to this. It is an objection to the old view as well. Let as 
consider what it is. Kalhana, in his Rdjatarahginty says : — 

giiH I 

^57r<»3wr.' ] 

Translation,— When three years and six ceuturies and a-half of the Kaliyuga had elapsed, the 
Kurus and the Pdndavas flourished (on the earth). 

This is consistent neither with the old view nor with the one expounded above by me. The 
fallacy of Kalhana’s calculation will be evident on a little coasideratiou. He says* that 2330 
years have elapsed between Goaanda III and himself, and 1266 years between Gonanda II and 
Gonanda III. Therefore (2330-{-1206=) 8596 years must have elapsed between Gonanda II and 
himself, who lived in 1070 Saka,* This assigns a date (3596 — 1070=) 2526 years before the 
Saka era to Gonanda IE. But from older authorities, Kalhana learns the fact that king Gonanda 
II was too young at the time of the Great Battle to take part in it. According to the old view, the 
Battle of Mahabharata took place 8179 years before Saka era (i.g,, at the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga), while Kalhana’s calculation makes the time of Gonanda II (a contemporary of Pandavas) 
to be 2526 years before Saka era. So to get over this difficulty, Kalhana brings down the 
Pandavas to 635 (=3179-2526) Kali. This is the explanation of Kalhana’ s calculation. The 
author’s real mistake lies in the statement that 1266 years have elapsed between Gonanda II and 
Gonanda III. For he says in his own book 

[i. 83], 

Translation.— Thitij-hve kings were drowned in the ocean of forgetfulness. 

Such mistakes in his chronology led him to his wrong conclusion. As the inaccuracy 
of Kalhana’s chronology is discussed at length by Dr. M. A. Stein in the introduction to his English 
translation of the work Rdjatarangihi and also by Pandit Ananda Koul in his paper® on the 
History of Kashmir, I have here but briefly shown the unreliable nature of Kalhana’s statement. 


* Ylyu (Siva), IT, xxxvii, 422-23 ; Yish^u, IV, xxir, 3X-I 

* Vide Rddatarangint, Tarangal, iloJta *53-54. 

* Jmmal of A. B.* Vol. YI, "pp. 195-219 [N.S.l. 


2. ; Matsya, oolxxi, 51-52 ; Bh&gavata, ?:il, ii, 38. 

« Ibid, Sloha 52. 
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SONGS OP THE MUTINY. 

Bt william CEOOKE { Late I.C.S. ). 

(Cordirmed from j)» 124,) 

No. IV. 

The Mutiny — 1857, 

Sung during the Mutiny and repeated hy Rdmeswxr Daydl Misrd of Kotdrd^ District Itdwd^ 
Recorded hy Raghunandas^ a teacher in the Kotdrd SohooL 

Text. 

Cliaudah ki sal jang Herat se skuru’ ku^. Badal, Kar^pat, Bangll bar^ Hafta hai. 

Binash kal ayen mati bhang bhai Firangin ki. Kali ViUyat dabay^ cliatfcu kai. 

<Hi aar suar wahi ke karfcas, Sanaat sipahin bikher dage latta kai. 

Kakain Dkawal Ram : ‘Tkkabhi ckaudak ke sM bick obtain Angrezlog ckhorl KalkattE kain. 

Translation. 

The war began at Meerat in the year foarfceea.2 Bombay, Madras and Bengal are great 
Presidencies.^ 

When tke time of destruction came, the English lost their keads^, K^li wished to sink England. 
The cartridges were of cow and pig’s fat : when tke soldiers heard of it they threw off 
their uniforms. 

Saitk Dkawal Ram : “In the year fourteen have the English fled and deserted Calcutta. 

Na V. 

The Dirge of the Begams on the Banishment of Bahadur Shah of Delhi. 

Sung hy SdUgram Kaydsth of Amarpur, District Ttdwd, 

Recorded by Ldltd Frasdd, a teacher in the School at Amarpur, 

Text. 

Ab kaisi kariko niraak harami deswa begano kardin, re ? 

Galian galian raiyat rowai, hatian bania baj^j, re. 

Makiil men baitke Begam rowain, debar! pat rowain khawas, re. 

Moti-mahal ki baitkak ckkuti, ckhubi hai Mina Bazar, re. 

Bagk Zamaniyan ki sairain ckhutiii, ckhute Lain mulk kamar, re. 

Jo main aisi janati, milti Lat se jaya, re. 

Haka karati, paiah parati^ lela deswa ckkoraga, re. 

Translation. 

O, for wkat infidelity to my salt have I now been banished from my country ? 

O, the people weep in tke streets, tke merchants weep in tke shops, 

0, tke Princesses sit weeping in the Palace, and the. servants weep at tke door. 

0, deserted is tke meeting-place in tke Woman’s Palace, deserted is tke Fancy Bazar* 

0, gone all tke walks in tke Zamaniya Gardens, gone is tke whole country. 

0, had I known of this, I would have gone to meet the Lord (Governor-General). 

0, I would have lamented, I would have fallen at his feet, I would have got my country back. 


* Samvat 1914 AD. 1857. 

* Lit, became sxmk in drugs. 


s The terms in tke test are extremely interesting. 
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No. VI. 

Song in iiononr of the rebel R^nl of Jhtasi. 

Sung by Rdmeshwar Daydl Misrd of Kotdrd, District Itdwd^ 
Recorded by Ragliunandan^ Teacher of the School at Kotdrd^ 

Text. 

Rag Dddard^ 

Khub lari mardani ; are JhilnsivYali Baal, 

Burja/i burjan topaiii lag^ daiii, gobi chalai asmaui. 

Are Jliansiwall Rani, khub lari mardani. 

Sugare sipahian ko pera jilebi ; apne chabM gur dhani. 

Are Jbansiwali Rani, khab lari mardani. 

Chhor Morcha, lasbkar ko bhjigi ; dhun ohe milai nahin pani. 

Are Jhansi'^aii Rani, khub lari mardsini. 

Translation. 

Well fought the brave one ; O, the Rani of Jhansi. 

The guns were placed in the towers, the heavenly (magic) balls were fired. 

O, the RSni of Jhansi, well fought the brave one. 

All the soldiers were fed with sweets j she herself had treacle and rice. 

0, the Rani of Jhansi, well fought the brave one. 

Leaving Morcba, she fled to the army ; where she searched and found no water. 
0, the Rani of Jhansi, well fought the brave one. 

No. VII. 

Khud^ganj (Fattehgarh), 1857 . 

Sung by Shiial Parsdd ShuJcld of Mirzdpur^ 

Recorded by Rdm Gharih Chauhe^ 

Text. 

1 . 

Kahanpto se Mneh kiya, Sn KhMSganj mara, mors. 

Cliaro taxaf 56 bandbi XQorchiij ]ar6 khub jazig^ gora, 

2 . 

Sabiq men charhi gai Dab^i, kiya jagg us ne halia. 

Part bandM fce sawSr, pahunche pichhe se dhayS GhallS, 

3. 

Hindu kabate ‘ KSm Rdm, ’ aur MusaJmSn ‘Allah Allah,’ 

Hare mard bedard khet men, uthe zor jin ke kallS. 


Tuktuk hoyS, lare, sipahl, nahin pichhe moryo. 

Ohdro taraf se bSndM morcha, lare khub jan^ gorl. 

6. 

Pahale hni muth bher, chale shamsMr, kathin hui la^ai. 
KhudSgamj naddt ke dpar lare sdtma sipShi. 
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6 . 

Dhawa kar bargai Dubai, zara nabih dahsbat kliai. 

Mare hath cbhati par barbkar, kari dast ki safai. 

Karain war par war sipahi katal karaiii por^ pora. 

Cbaro taraf se bandhi morcM, lare khub jangi gora. 

8 . 

Pair bich pabire giirgabi, badan gbanghra bann^ti, 

Eesbam ke lacbchbe ki topi, jis par kalangi labrati. 

9 . 

Aise ran men gbuse surma jaise mast awai batbi. 

Nahin kbauf marne ke, mutlaq na karain samne ko cbbati. 

10 . 

Bain alag kamar ki lag bbag jinke latak raba jbora* 

Cbaro taraf se bandbi morcb^, lare kbub jangi gora. 

11 . 

Dbawa karbi ke barhe Firangi a pabnncbe naddi ke tir, 

Eaba morcba ek qutal karne ko, karne lage us ki tadbir. 

12 . 

Katate katate phauj k^ti gai : Juzabi jawan rab gaya akbir. 
Kaba karofi t^rif main us ki ? Kbiub kare us ne sbamsbir. 

13 . 

Kati kati kar margaye surm^, n^m nabin apna bor^. 

Cbaro taraf se bandbi morcb^, lare kbdb jangi gor^. 

14 

Maru maru ka maru baja, bajata bigule sabiq dustur. 

Oarar, garar, gar, gar, gar, gar, gar bajai, sang maru tambur, 

15 . 

Maru mays ka narba cbba rabt, jin ke ankbon men bbarpur. 
Mar mar karat, nabin darate, baras raba mardon par nur. 

16 . 

M^r mar sangin stone dusbman ka sina torS. 

Cbaro taraf se bandbi morcba, laj-e kbub jangi gor^. 

17 . 

Risaldar laike risal^ kil kilay«a ke gbus gay^ pil. 

Mari barb goron ne top Id, bua zardu upar sbtoil. 

18 ] 

Jit liy^ dusbman ko, bare Firangi bain qabil, 

Dabal kbncb karke, naddi se bue Fattebgapb men d^kbil. 

19 . 

Phauj an pari gain sab pared par, hu^ sbahar men jab sbabra, 
Chto taraf se bandbi morcba, lare kbub jangi gora, 

20 , 

Jori chbutin bark ton ki, gboron par ate aswar. 

“Kbabar karo Bangasb Nawab ko fauj Firangi bai hazi^r.’^ 
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21 . 

Qntal hui Galla aur DobM, gLajab top gole M mar. 

IS'abin koi bachne ki siirat, iitar cbalo Qanga ke par/" 

22 . 

Begbmat Nawab Bareli kunj kiya cbori chora, 

Cbaro or se bandhi moroba ; lare khub jangi gora, 

23 

De deke sob nazar Lat ko mile shabar ke sahukar. 

Lut moaf ho gai^ sarafl kbula shabar Sara gulzar. 

24 . 

Kamalapati kaben ; Manx Earn sir jhalak rahi kalangi sard^r. 

Lakbraj Angrez Bahadur, zabardast jin ki talwSr, 

Translation. 

1 . 

They marched from Cawnpore and faced the enemy at Khud^ganj. 

They made entrenchments all about them ; the white warriors fought well. 

2 . 

First came on the Dubai® and made an attack (on the English). 

Wing-bound (swift) horsemen came and behind them the Ghall^ made a rush, 

3 . 

The Hindus cried ‘ Earn, Earn " and the Musalm^ns ‘ Allah, Allah. ’ 

Fearless men fought in the field, and used all the force they could. 

4 . 

The sepoys fought in small parties, and turned not back. 

Entrenching themselves all round, the white warriors fought well. 

6 . 

When the sides first met, sword was used and severe was the fight. 

The brave sepoys fought at Khudaganj, above the river. 

6 . 

The dauntless Dubai advanced and had no hesitation. 

’ They struck at hands and bi’east and showed their skill with weapons . 

7 . 

Time upon time the sepoys struck their blows. 

Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 

8 . 

On their feet they wore boots, on their bodies, kilt.® 

Tassels of silk on the hats and trembling aigrettes. 

9. 

The (British) braves entered the field like vast elephants. 

With no fear of death they set the faces (lit. breasts) to the front. 

10 . 

Bound their waists, to the left, hung bags. 

En trenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 

I ^ Bangash Naw&b of Bareli. 

« GbSgrk paltan, kfited battalion, Highlanders. 
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11 . 

The Europeans advanced quickly to the bank of the river. 

One (rebel) trench only remained to be taken, and they made their plans. 

12 . 

Cutting and cutting the (rebel) army was cut down ; only Juzabi the hero, remained 
What shall I say in his praise ? Well did he use his sword. 

18. 

Cut down and cut down the brave men died, not disgracing their names. 

Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 

14 . 

Drums upon drums were beaten and bugles sounded as is the custom. 

Garar^arar^ gar-gar-gar-gar-gar was sounded with the sound of drums. 

15. 

The intoxication of the drums was upon them, and filled their eyes. 

They killed and killed, they feared not, the light (of fight) shone upon the heroes. 

16 . 

They struck with their bayonets and broke the breasts of the enemy. 

Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 

17 . 

The Commander took his troop (cavaVy) and went on to the bridge. 

The white men fired their cannon and levelled it to the earth. 

18 , 

The Europeans are very wise and they conquered the enemy. 

Making a doable march, they entered Fattehgarh from the river, 

19 . 

The army were encamped on all the parade grounds, and the news of it was in the 
city. 

Entrenching all round them, the white warriors fought well. 

20 . 

Messengers were sent in carriages, and horsemen came on horses. 

** Let the Bangash Nawab know that the European army is in thousands. 

21 . 

The Qalla and DubM (forces) have been slain, and the balls of their cannon are 
wonderful. 

There is no way of escape but by crossing the Ganges.” 

22 . 

The Begams of the Nawab of Bareli secretly left him. 

On all sides they made entrenchments ; the white warriors fought well. 

28. 

The bankers of the city met the Lord (General) with presents. 

He stopped the plunder (of the city), and the money-changers and all the city- 
opened again (for baslness), 

24 . 

Saith Kamalapati : on Manik Ram trembled the aigrette of the chief 
The rule of the great English, whose is the conquering sword. 


^ Pirst given by the English. 
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KTJMABAQUPTA, THE PATRON OF VA8UBANDHU. 

BY PBOF. K. B. PATHAK, B.A. ; POONA 

Ik VIhana’s Kdvydlahkiira-siitra-vntti, we hare the following important passage to which I 
heg to invite the attention of Sanskrit scholars, who are interested in the history of Indian 
literature : — 

^ ?f!rRr ^ 
wrmf fr«rRraT i 

sTpsnr. 

Kdvydlahhdra-sutra-vritti^ Chap# 277, Sect. 2, 

V^niriUsa Press Ed., p. 86* 

Translation. 

** This very soa of Chandragnptaj young, sbining like the moon, and the patron of men of 
letters has now become king, deserving congratulations on the success of bis efforts. 

Tbe phrase: *tbe patron of letters* is an instance of allusion, containing a reference to 
the ministership of Vaanbandba.” ^ 

Kumaragupta, tbe son of Cbandragupta II of tbe Gupta dynasty, is alluded to, in the half 
Terse quoted by Vtoaua, as the patron of the illustrious Buddhist author, Vasubandhn. Faramartba, 
another famous Buddhist author, who lived between A.I>. 499-569, tells us that Vasubandhu died 
at the age of 80, during the reign of BaUditya (Narasimhagupta)^, This last-mentioned Gupta 
king was the grandson of Kumaragupta. Vasubandhu was, tha'efore, contemporary with three 
successive Gupta kings, namely : Kumaragupta, Skandagupta, and Baladitya. Param^rtha’s state- 
ment about Vasubandhu being 80 years old at the time of his death is thus confirmel by tbe literary 
evidence discovered in VSmana’s work,* which belongs to the end of tbe eighth and tbe beginning 
of the ninth century A,D, When Param^rtha, in his Life of Vasuhandhuy speaks of king 
VikramMitya of AyodhyS and his crown prince Baladitya as patronizing Vasubandhu, the Buddhist 
biographer obviously refers to the famous Gupta king Skandagupta who had tbe title of 
Vikramaditya. This confirms the identification which has been already proposed by l>r. Takakusu 
in his very valuable paper contributed to the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society of Great Britain 
and Ireland for 1905, pp. 33-53» As regards the date of Vasubandhu, the Japanese scholar haa 
very fully examined all the Chinese authorities bearing on tbe subject, and snms up his conclusion 
in the following words ; — 

“ At present we must rest satisfied with the result at which we have arrived* however small it 
may bo, in estaUishing the date of Vasubandhu In the light of Paramartha’s valuable work. We 
can thus take Vasubandhu *s date, A.D. 420-500, as well-nigh settled, and with it those of 
Vindhyav^sa (isvaiakrishna), c. 450 (died before 480), and Vasuxata c. 480, being brother-in-law of 
Balkditya, who ruled from AJD^ 481 or thereabouts/* 

This date of Vasubandhu and the identification of tbe VikramSditya mentioned by Paramartha 
with Skandagupta, the sou of Kumaragupta is now confirmed by the literary reference given above, 
Va8ubandhu*s most important work was the AhMdharma-koia* When Sahghabhadra challenged 
Vasubandhu to a personal discussion, the latter declined on the gro-und that even a complete 

* Atten^n ta tMs passage was first drawn by M. M; Harapraa^d I^Sstri, but bfa eanolusions were different, 

iJeur,Seni^, Am, Bee. for 1905. Ypl, I, No. 10, p. 253).— B. B. B. 

• Ssutii s Bsfly Hist, o/ India, p. 293. . . » • Introd, to JCdtyafndid “ 
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refutation by the former would hare no effect on his kosa^” Vasubandhu’s hope, that this literary 
production of his genius would be immortal, was amply realized, because the study of this kosa 
was so universally popular in the first half of the seventh century that, ^‘even devout parrots 
expounded it.^’ Bana says J — 

fan'll: ^ «5<Tf^5r^; 

Harsha-charita, VII p, 317^ 

Bombay Sanskrit Series Edition. 

Here the word kosa is explained by the commentator, Sankara, as 
Bana is misunderstood and mistranslated by Prof. Macdonell, when he tells his readers that “ pious 
parrots expounded a Buddhist Dictionary ’’ {History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 833). This 
testimony of the Brahman poet Bana to the immense popularity enjoyed 'by fide Buddhist author 
Vasubandhu and to the fact that to explain the Abhidharma-kosa was a very common attainment in 
the first half of the seventh century is very important. We need not, therefore, be surprised that 
the rhetorician Vamana has preserved for us the historical fact that Vasubandhu enjoyed the 
patronage of Kumaragupta, The interesting half-verse, which Vamana has rescued from oblivion, is 
evidently taken from some lost Giiptava%hkamaMkdvya, in which the name of Vasubandhu 
is directly mentioned or which was composed by Vasubandhu himself, to congratulate Kumaragupta 
on his accession to the throne, as the word smhprati in the verse shows. It may be hoped that 
manuscripts of this Guptavathsamakdkdvya, or whatever it may have been really called, may yet 
be recovered in Kasmir, where Vasubandhu spent many years of his life. 


NOTE ON THE DRAVIDIAN CASES. 

BT P. SESHAOHAB, ESQ, j GOKARAM. 

IiT the very interesting contribution to a * Comparative Grammar of the Dravidian languages^ 
on Dravidian Cases, by Mr. K. V. Subbayya, M,A., L.T., M.R.A.S. (above, May 1910), we are 
informed that * the primitive Dravidian termination of the accusative was am, found in an unaltered 
form in old Kanarese/ I am inclined to believe that the primitive termination in Kannada was not 
<im, but an, as seen from the samdhi rules applied to substantive accusatives in combination 
with words having an initial vowel ; cf, Nripanan-ahkimdnadkananan-atisaya eisdla Mrtidhvctjanu 
(Kavirdja-mdrga II, 16), palavuman-odagddire (II, 18), Kandosedan banadolage Janakatanayalan^ 
Anuvan (IT, 38), padahgaian'-amardire (II, 83), This is true of all genders and numbers. In the 
same paragraph we have * In Mid, and New Canarese the m of am is softened to n and the trans- 
formed termination takes a final euphonic w, thus becoming anu or annu,^ This is true without the 
softening ’ (?), since the primitive an can euphonically become anu or annu, * For instance, we have 
lhagavanu, accusative of bbagam, god,’ I have not been able to trace this hJiagava or bkagavanu 
to any period of the Kannada language unless as in Modern or New (so-ealled) Kanarese, both 
forms be regarded as accusatives of the Sanskrit bhaga, which evidently does not signify ‘ god,’ The 
proper nominal theme in this instance would be bhagavanta from the Sanskrit bhagavdn [see 
Babdanusasana-s^tra 129 ; ^abda-mani-darpana 86]^ 

In quoting the ^abda^mani-darpam 115, we have to remember, that it is not the ge of the 
dative that is optionally donbied, but the g of the ge termination. 

In connection with the augment in of the genitive, apparently Mr, Subbayya uses ‘Sahda^mani- 
darpaiui Sutras 108 and 109 ; but there is contradiction in (1) and (2) with regard to words ending 
in consonants which is not explained. Comparative study of the forms would render (1) untenable 
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ioT, cf., Kannapdpeyimhavyanara 7num-ullannevaram (Kavi Kama, Saha). Words ending in 
consonants incorrectly took the augment in, and if we remember KIsava’s rule 48, ‘the letters y, r. 
Inn I E,L, very often occur at the end of words without any vowel/ it is clear that in K6sava’s time 
( if* not before ) there was a tendency to terminate such words in a vowel, and as a consequence, the 
augment in came to be too frequently used. K6sava’s rule 109 should, therefore, be read with rule 
48 • and the inference is that for words ending in consonants, the augment in was an exception in 
a few instances: dgal tgal {egalf), pagal, iruf, In other Kannada words the tw augment 

is an error (dosha), Sanskrit words ending in consonants do not become themes in Kannada, 
until they have become the inflexion base, “ Sanskrit nominal themes ending in consonants are 
in Kannada made to end in a or u with the final consonant doubled or the final consonant dropped 
(Smd, 86). 

Again we are told that the Primitive Dravidian uses the post-position Ml (instr.-abl.-loc.). 

If by Primitive Dravidian is meant Old High Tamil, we should (ia keeping with the principles 
of Dravidian Phonology) find the guttural preserved in Kannada and dropped in Tamil (the late 
Primitive Dravidian). But we have a startling result from the comparative method. We find not 
Ml (leg) but hay (Kannada) or Chey (Telugu) (hand), which is not an improper instrumental 
post-position. 

The post-position to-dan is preserved in the adverbial form in Old Kannada odam, Modern 
Kannada odane, meaning ‘ at once,* But comparing hiraylgala suygalo6.Q;neye piriyavu divasan- 
galdduvavara varaparisphuriiangal odane hundidu virulgaliim munehe banda jaladdgamadol 
(hdvydvoUhana) gili^^odan-bdUy-odi nudi galtu maddla $a rajahaihsa mandali-^y-odan^ddi-y-ddi nade 
galiu {Smd, S 195 ex), it will be evident that the post-position is not odam but odan, and that its use 
is not merely adverbial in the older dialect. It meant not only, ‘at once’ but ‘with* also. 

Under the locative — ‘ In its primitive form w/, it is found in Tamil, Old Kannada and in the word 
undu in Telugu. But in Middle Kannada ul was changed to oL, ol ex maradol in a tree, Tamil 
maraHuIJ An important point in the history of the Kannada language would have been settled 
if the grammarian had illustrated his statement regarding ul used as a post-position in what he calls 
Old Kannada, If ul found a place in the list of case-sigos in Old and Middle Kannada (as 
certainly it does in Mr. Subbayya’s table), it is a pity, we have not been lucky enough to find an 
example of its use. Dr. Kittel in his Dictionary writes wJ=o/=:in, inside, etc., and quotes ullaralda 
^uU{l')aralda, a compound verb, meaning in-blossomed, so that ul instead of being a j?os«-posilioii 
is here a y)r€-position. Though I have not come across the post-positional use of this ul in Kannada 
literature (Old or Mid.), I am yet inclined to believe Mr. Subbayya*s statement regarding Tamil ul, 
the dialectic equivalent of the Kannada ol. The inclusion of ol as a locative case-sign in New 
Kannada is probably a mistake, whilst that of attan + 3 in the table under New Kannada is 
certainly an error. 

Further, among the instrumental case-signs of Old and Mid. Kannada, we find im for ablative 

Is this a real distinction between the case-signs ? I am of opinion that it is in in both cases ; cf. 
Samprtiiyin-dvanan-agalal (Kadrdja^marga J, I) ; Suhhadin-ire (II, 20) ; atisaya^dhavahhti-hrama* 
dinultipuven (II, 53) ; janapati nijahdhu^yugadin-dkleshisidan (II, 74) ; vyatyadin^iduvode (II, 88) ; 
gurulajjd hharadin-eBagi (I, 59); adaRin-allig-ant^avu dosham (I, 67); iatvdl6kadin.dbanhsMpa 
mukti-y-akJcum (Smd. Pref. 10) dhirarin-aJcsliara'‘(Smd, I, I), In fact, illustrations could be drawn 
from almost any work of the so-called Old Kannada dialect. 

Yet another case-sign rnight have been added to under the instrumental ablative e as in bharade, 
ieEade, Teramade, etc., which in a later period became bharadi, ieEadi, hramadi, etc,; the change of e 
into % is found not in New Kannada (if I understand Mr, Subbayya*s New Kannada aright), but in 
late Mid. Kannada where the i stood for the instr.-abl.-loc. case-signsl 
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A SHORT NOTE ON THE COINS OF THE ANDHRA DYNASTY, FOUND AT 
BATHALAPALLI, ANANTPUR DISTRICT. 

BY Y. B. aUPTE, B.A.; NASIK. 

The learned Professor E. J. Rapson, M.A., has, in his unique and standard book, entitled A 
Catalog ue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum^ assigned a different class to the lead coins 
found in the Anantpur and Caddapah districts (Southern India). He says: — “ The lead coins 
from Anantpur and Caddapah districts entitle them to be regarded as a distinct class. Like the coins 
of Fabric B from Andhradesa, they have a ‘horse’ for their obverse type ; but they are of rougher 
workmanship and they have a different reverse type 1. caitya ; r. tree. This reverse, it may be 
noticed, connects them with the class which is tentatively assigned in the catalogue to Feudatories 
of the Andhra dynasty. Indeed it is not improbable that they may belong to the same class. 

Specimens of the coins found at Bathalapalli are also noted further in the general description: — 

“ Obverse, — Horse standing r. above, ^ ; in front, spherical object* Inscription not 
completely read. 

Reverse, — Type (usually obliterated) left, caitya of six arches surmounted by a crescent; r., 
tree within railing ; both standing on a pediment ornamented with scroll and dots.”^ 

Nine of these coins I have purchased through Mr. Henderson, Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. I am glad to say, he has placed in my hands two coins, which, in my 
opinion, enable us to decide that, at least some of the coins found at Bathalapalli belong to the 
Andhra dynasty and not to their feudatories. They seem to be more regular in form. But so far as I 
know, no notice of the inscription on them is taken. Prof. Rapson says that it cannot be read. It 
appears that he was not fortunate enough in securing good specimens. One coin in my possession 
is covered with some red substance. The substance or colour — call it anything— is thick and fine, 
and is sufficient to preserve the coin and make it hard, so much so, that it cannot be scratched off 
with a penknife. But when the coating is removed, the lead yields to man’s nails. 

By applying impure soda (what we call ydpadhhdr in Marathi), I am able to make out some 
words. The letters on my coin are rather small, but seem to be more carefully formed than anj on 
the coins of the two feudatories of the Audhras, Chutukadananda and Mulananda. The first word 
on it is Rdho and it is very clear. The second is Fdsithiputasa or Vdsatkiputasa (the vowel is 
uncertain). But the letter thi is not as clear as one could wish, and the va is more ornamental than 
I have seen on other coins. As regards the remaining word, an eye copy of it is given below : — 

(JA'ti 

The first letter seems to be hd, and the second like ia^ but the second is indistinct and 
puzzles me a little. The line that follows is, I believe, a portion of the pedestal on which the horse is 
standing. Then comes ha. The next letter is half lost, but the lower half that remains can be 

tolerably made out. The last letter appears like sa /v/ but is very indistinct, the vertical portion 

only being visible. I would thus like to take the word as Hatakanisa, which, evidently stands for 
Sutakanisa so that the whole name we obtain is rdnoVdsitMputasa Hdtahanisa,^ The coin probably 
belongs to Yasishfchiputra-'Satakarni, viz., the Satav^hana prince of that name referred to in a 
Kanheii inscription.^ 

Another coin in my possession, which is a poor specimen, has vd on it. But nothing more can 
be said about it. By the bye it would not be out of place to remark that very small lead coins, or 
perhaps those of mixed metals having a tree on the reverse, are sometimes met with in the Nasik 
district. The tree is just like the one found on the coins of Mulananda. But the obverse I am still 
unable to identify, 

^ Intro., p. Ixxxi. 2 p, 35^ 

® The coin is mnoh worn ont, and does not yield any good cast. Ko illustration of it is, therefore, possible. 
There can, however, be no doubt about the reading proposed by Mr. Glupte, except in one respect. The initial 
letter of the third part of the legend is not AA, as he says, but simply sA with the slanting side stroke on the 
proper right being very much worn out. — D. B. B, 

* Arch, Burv. West Jnd,, Vol. Y, p. 78. 
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SOME UNPUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS. 

BY D. B. BHANDAEKAB, M.A.; POONA. 

1. — Bhanop Inscription of Chacliclia. 

An account of this inscription, whose transcript is given below, was first read by me in a 
Hindi b 3 oklet by Munshi Devi Prasad of Jodhpur entitled Rdjputdad-mem PrdcMm-soiha. It 
appears from it that at Dhanop, sixteen miles north of Shahpuni, capital of the principality of the 
same name in Rajputaria, two inscription stones were discovered as early as 1878, which have since 
disappeared. Impressions of the inscriptions were taken by Pandit Eamkaran of Tonk, and it was 
found that they both belonged to a Rashtrakufa dynasty. One of these, however, was too fiagment- 
arv to allow anybody to make mnch out of it, but the other was, on the whole, well-preserved and 
gave in ten verses, an account of that dynasty. Two years ago, Pandit Gauiishankar Ojha had 
occasion to examine the papers and impressions of Pandit Ramkaran, which are now in the possession 
of his grandson Pandit Ramnivas. He was able to find out the impressions of one of these 
well-preserved inscriptions, and was kinl enough to send them to me to make known the contents of 
it to the antiquarian world, which is already indebted to him for preserving and bringing to light 
many valuable epigraph ic records. 

The impressions are not quite satisfactory, but uith patience and perseverance they enable one 
to decipher almost the whole of the inscription with certainty. It contains 13 lines of writings, 
which cover a space of lL6|'Mngh by broad. Line 11 is followed by an indented line 
which divides it from the remaining. Lines 13^ — 33, again, do not run over the whole, but 
are engraved only up to the half of the length of the insoiiption. The characters belong to 
the northern class of alphabets, which was prevalent during the 10th and IJth centuries. A 
noteworthy palseographic peculiarity of the inscription is the representation of the medial vowel o 
by superscript signs placed above the letters instead of by vertical strokes attached to their sides, 
no doubt, a reminiscence of what we find in the case of all medial vowels in the Vasantgadh 
inscription of Yarmalala, the Udaipur inscription of Apar^'jita, ani so forth, iittention may also 
be drawn to the final t in line 13, and also to the numeral, in line 2. The language is Sanskrit 
and excepting Om namah 'Sivdya at the beginning and the date at the end, the whole record is in 
prose. In respect of orthography, the only points that call for attention are (1) the frequent 
doubling of t in conjunction with a following r, and (2) the use of s instead of 

The inscription opens with an obeisance to &iva. Verse 3 invokes the blessings of that god. 
Verse 2 speaks of a king named Chachcha, who is represented to have revived the glory of the king 
Bhallila and to have rebuilt the temple, where the inscription was originally put up. Then we are 
told that in the lineage oF the Rashtrakujas there was a k-ng called Bhallila (v. 3) and that his son 
was Dantivarman, who first built this temple fv. 4). The sons of the latter were the two kings, 
Baddharaja and Govinla (v. 5), who erected a temple apparently of red colour and surrounded it 
with the shrine of some 7ndtc1, a step-well and an orchard (v. 6). Many years after their demise, we 
are further informed, the land which had be:n granted to the god Sambhu was resumed, and the 
temple fell in disrepair. Verse 8 says that there was a devotee of Siva and of the Saiva denomina- 
tion named Nagna-bhattaraka, who saw that the god received no w-orship. He went to king 
Chachcha, and said : “0 king, this temple belonged to the priiices of your family,’’ aud induced him 
to renovate it, which, we are tnld, had been dedicated to Siva under the name of Dhanke4vara 
(v. 9). This shows that Chachcha was a Rfishtrakuta, though we are not informed how he was 
related to the other B^shtrakuta kings mentioned above. Then follows a verse expressing a wish 
for the endurance of the temple as long as the sun, the moon, the Ganges, &o., last. The eleventh 
or the last verse tells us that the inscription was engraved by Rfimadeva, son of RarhranasShi. 
Ihe record ends with the d^ate: Saturday, the 5th of the bright half of Va's^kha of the 
tVikrama] year 1063, 
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The importaace of this inscription consists in the fact that this is a record of a second and 
ne'^T Rashtrakuta family found in Rajputana. The existence of the first was made known to us 
by an inscription found at Hathupdi near Bijlpur in the Bali district, Jodhpur State. It Was first 
published, but partially, by the late Prof, Kielhorn in the Jour* Beng, As* Soc., Yol. LXVII, Part I, 
pf. 809-14, and has now been fully and critically edited by Pandit Ram Kama of Jodhpur in the 
Ep. Ind*^ Vol. X, p. 17 ff. It informs us that a Rashtrakuta f.amily was reigning in the tenth 
century at Hastikundi (Hathundi ). But our inscription attests the existence' of an entirely new 
Rashtrakuta dynasty in RajputanS holding sway over a province nearly one hundred miles 
north-east of Hathundi, 

TextJ 


2 ?jr: I iix 

8 ^ i afhufr- 

4 *n?T sTSTr ft !i<i: ii[!^*]sTSft 

aTRfi’eSiJSTfrfsT: I aiffTT*® >T5fh5- 

5 wirrw; tRRnR<T:ll[^*] ^i->TTfr^<TNr«i-. i ?pr ?pfr^- 

^f^rf^r*"ii[v*]5rfa>T5f^ gat 

’^r«?Rr?rrfrff'l?r»fi%t E’tt]?? E^]- 

7 ^(0^<=*tT ^ir^arrf^ ^i>E^*J Rrfwrai!Tai(t«lfhTE^]5^ff»TE’fJ^: i wjrrarr 

(0 ?r?r: uE®*] 

8 ^’Earf'r ^mnsTwi^T: i aTsr#?Trf^ E^f] l ?^ ?rEar*rrfiT]^;i^i| E^*] Hr#|7 

9 ^nfSnl'iwrrE^iarrlar jE’rs] I fE4] Et]si Eft’^r'Pr# f^Jf^ 

JFfrJCO^rrg: ^ =«fR?r- 

10 »T?R5ir:llE^*] »fn% f^E«?]«inri?*rr grft 

jiRi 1 9T®?r an^ gfPrftp^: 

12 g[s^r] [wg] j^r II E\<»*] '‘‘3Trf?r^E’Tg>T]f^tr7»^7'^ 1 >frE’Rr] wE*i%%^] 

2. — Stierga^Lh Stone Inscription. 

This inscription was found engraved on a stone lying outside the temple of Lakshmi-Narayaua 
at Shergadh in the Kotah State, Rujput^ua, I edit it from an inked impression kindly supplied to 
me by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha of Ajmer. 

The record contains fifteen lines of writing, which covers a space of l'-3" broad by 10^'^ 
high. The oliaracters are Nagari. Of these, attention may be drawn to (1) the letter bh^ whose 
form is rather peculiar, and (2) the subscript y, which gives the whole conjunct letter, the appearance 


^ Prom impressions of Pandit Ramkaran of Tonk supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 
3 Denoted by a symbol. 3 Read ^ ® l^®3.d ' 

« Read^^r® 


7 Properly but this does not suit the metre. 


® One dot of this visarga is above, and the other below, I*. 
10 Read ^r^rTT; 

13 There is some space left between the letters and tf: 
1^ Read qr#=^r. Read Read 

10 I am unable to understand the meaning of these words. 


0 Read 
11 Read 
13 Read 

17 Read ^^r^c^fi'crorr. 
10 Read 
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of eBding ind, e.g., Nagnaha^ya m Uae2,which looks as if it were NagnaMsd. The language 
,3 aa imitation of Sanskrit strongly tinged with ver.iacular words and syntax. The whole of 
the record is in prose excepting the single verse yasya, yasya, ^c., ^c., la Um 8. In respect of 
orthography, attention may be drawn (1) to the use of the dental, instead of the palatal, s, 
■uid (•’) to the’occasional doubling of a consonant in conjanction vrith a preceding r. Lexico- 
graphy calls for many remarks. In line 1 oconrs the word mjihiapihd, which is met with in many 
inscriptions of this and later periods. Its meaning is, however, suggested by the Mardthi mamdvi 
^‘1 castom-hoase/ In karsha, which, according to some authorities is equal 

to two iolds, a told varying from 110 to 180 grains, according to local custom. Line 3 has 
the word KauptiJca, which is ol doubtful meaning. It occurs no less than three times in 
the Sivaloni inscription, and always in connection with Mandapikd, Probably KaupMa denotes 
the head of the local customs office. Vrishabha iu line 4 is obviously the name of some coin, and 
so also is Fardha in line 7. This last word appears to be a short form of Adivardha^ and is met 
with DO less than three times in the Siyadoni inscription. Pallasill^, in line 6, probably means a 
siore-house for grain, the Monier Williams’ Dictionary giving the meaning of ‘ granary ’ for the 
word palla. The word Asanihd, which occurs no less than seven times in the inscription, is found 
several times used also in Siyadoni inscription, and denotes iu all likelihood ‘a dwelling, 
residence.’ 

The inscription really consists of three distinct records. The first is dated the 8rd of the bright 
half Yaisfikha in the [Yikrama-] year 1074, and states that from the produce of the Mandapikd or 
custom-house the Setha Narasimha, Govrisha and DhirSditya made, on the aforesaid date, a daily 
grant of one harsha of ghee as ungent to the feet of Bhaltdraka liTagnaka. There can hardly be 
a doubt that this Nagnaka is the same as that of the previous inscription. The second record is 
dated tbe same day of the same month, bat of the yoar 1075, and speaks of the benefactions of five 
Yriskublias from the produce of octroi duties by the KaupHJca Yaraihga for sandal-incense to the god 
Somanatha. The third is a long record. It is dated the 13th of the bright half of Magha in the 
[Yikrama-] year 1034. It records a series of benefactions. The first was made by Thalmra 
Devasvamin, and consisted of (1) two of the oil-mills belonging to the oilman, Th^iy/lka given for 
supplying lamp oil to the god Somanatha, (2) one shell cowrie from the granary establishment for 
incense and (3) two Vardha coins on the sankrdnti of every month. Avdsanihds or dwellings were 
given to the same god by various individuals, such as the traders Imda and Mahidaka, the oilman 
Thaiy^ka, and so forth. 

T0Xt.2O 

I afl 11 ^ I 

£ Tift \ TTf^ 1 aTrwffr% i 

5 %nwTOWf«rr5irqrT 

6 Ti^ 11 ?i«rr Ts-Hrfyrair \ ftsf tt- 

7 ft frasw II ?itTr Tpy^r srr’tscri' 

8 *rfr gft?5r<E*r ?rfr n ^ d) 

10 1 sr^^r i ?r«Tr ^rrfJirlrsr h- 

II TTfw II iruT ^roftsifr ^ tt- 

12 ^ 1 ?riir sT^fT tt? m ii ^tut 

13 4 1 (^1 II l^r*T«ilfr i 71%*!^' 

14 i ^rncir: sT#raf- 

15 71 1 '7j[<img'<inftaT^ftwT7P ft77ft7rf ii sr ^ »m5T TT?psft< ll ^ ii 

^ Prom impressions supplied by Pandit Gaurishankar Ojha. 

Bead%iirra“. »> Rjad^ff^®, 


Read® 
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THE CHHANDOVICHITr, 

BT P. V. KANE, M.A., LL.B ; BOMBAY. 

EiJASEKHARA Credits Bail Clin ^\ith the authorship of three works (trayo Dandi-prabandhds-chcB 
trishu lokeslm visnUdfi)* The Kdvyddarsa and the Dasilcumdrachariia are popularly" regarded as 
the works of Dandin. I have grave doubts as to whether the author of the latter was tlie same as 
that of the former. Th-ere is no unanimity as to the third work also being of Dandin. ProL 
Pischel In his introduction to Eadrata’s ^nhydratilaha arrives at the rather startling conclusion 
that the Mrichchhahjttha is the third work of Dandin, Dr. Peterson, in Lis introduction to the 
Dakaliumdracliarita (p. 5), says that Uairlin wrote a work called Chhandovichiti, Dr, Peterson’s 
reasons are as follows ;—Daudin divided Kavya into three varieties, gadya, padya and mtsra. 
Afterwards Dandin says that an exhaustive treatment of padya is given in chhandovichiti (ckhando-^ 
cickitydih salcalas — tatp7'apancho nidarkitah I sd. vtdyd. naus-tith'shundui gamhhiram kd^ya^sagaram |(^). 
Dandin omitted the treatment of padya^ because he had treated of it elsewhere. So Dr, Peterson 
says : “ It seems clear that Dandin is referring to a book here as also that he can only be 
referring to a book of his own composition,” and further, “I think it probable that Dandin wrote a 
alihandooicMii as Vamana had done before him,” Pischtd doubts whether Dandin is at all referring to 
awork- called Chhandovichiti^ and if lie does refer to a work, then he is of opinion that, the 15th 
chapter of the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata, which in South Indian MSS. is styled ^chhandovichiti,^ is 
the work referred to by Dandin, I shall try to show in the following that the clihandovidhiii re- 
ferred to by Dandin is not his own work, that the word chhandovichiti means simply chhandus-sdstra 
(liU, collection of metres) and is generally taken as referring to the veddhga on metrics ascribed to 
Piiigala. By the way, it deserves to be noticed that Dandin seems to have contemplated the 
writing of a work on the halds (arts) ^ iitham kald-chatuh^shashii-^virodhah sddhu niyaidm\ 
tmydh Kald’^parkhclihede rupam-dvii'bhamshyatiy^ II 

I think that the words of Dandin are quite explicit as to whether he is referring to a work 
called chhandovichiti. About it ho says that it will serve as a ferry to pass across the ocean of 
Poesy. 

Dandin simply says that an exhaustive treatment of padya has been given in chhandovichiti. 
He does not add ‘ by me’ {jinayd). If we wore to supply this ellipsis, then we shall have to ascribe, 
by a parity of reasoning, to Dandin the authorship of a work on the dramatic art. He says “ Ndtaha 
and others constitute the third division of Kclvya called ‘ misra ’ and an exhaustive treatment of 
them (has been given) elsewhere” (misrdni ndtahddini teshd^n-anyatra vistarah i^.), NTo one has so 
far asserted that Dandin wrote on the dramatic art also. I, therelove, think that just as, Dandin 
here refers to a well-known work on dramaturgy (in my opinion the Ndtyasdstra of Bharata), so in 
the passage about chhandovichiti, he alludes to some work on metres, well-known to his con- 
temporaries. 

The assertion of Dr, Peterson that Dandin wrote a chhandovichiti as Ydmana had done before 
is based on a misunderstanding. Apart from the question whether Vamana preceded Dandin (I 
think he did not), I question the composition of a chhandovichiti by Vamana. His stUra is 
* 'Sabda-Smri:y-Ahliidhdnakdx-chhandoxdchiti-hald-hd7nasdstra-danda-ntti-p{i7'vd vidydkJ^ Vamana 
himself paraphrases ^ chhondovichiii * by * chhandasSdst?*a,^ Besides, it is beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that Vamana would place a work of his own on the same level with the vydkarana of Panini, 
the works on arts composed by Visakhila and others and ask all future generations of poets to study 
his own work. As all the other vidyds referred to are dealt with by writers other than Vamana, it 
naturally follows that the chhandovichiti also paraphrased in the most general terms is the work of 
some one else. Moreover, it should be noted that in the commentaries on the V nttoi'alndkara and 
rather works on metres, not a single reference is to be found to Dandin and VSmana as writers on 
metrics, although a host of other writers are so referred to. 

As to the NdUjakdstra of Bharata, it is sufficient to say that the very fact that all MSS. do 
not call the 15th chapter chhandovichiti raises strong doubts about its being the chhandovichiti 
i mu'nMaria 1, 12. 2 K^vy&darsa, III, 111, » K. D. I, 31. * I, 3, 3. 
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work Oil me rcb. . ^ chhandovicUlV It woald be rather strange to suppose 

chapter P"“® [ ^3 exhanstirely treating of padya. Bharata himself says that 

.hat Da^Ji •- - “i-jeer number of metres than his own and that he omits them becanse 

therdonotrenrchfrm to dramas (Santy-anydny-api vrittdni ydny-uUdnth^ pan^taih \ na oha 
7pi 'rnayol-idni na SoMA Janayanti This being the case, the words o Dand.n 

LpadaV would be thoroughly inappropriate if we understand by chhandovioUH the 15th 

chapter of + w TiTi ^ v • 

I shall now adduce the evidence of comparatively early writers to show that chhandovichth is 
the name of the VedcUga dealing with metres. 

Urata.while commenting upon mprdttsdh'hya XIV, 10 (^s^aiiena kdstrair na visishyate snyaih 
Icritsnam 7ha Veddhyam^anindyam^dnliam), remarks that chhandoviGhiti is one of the six Angas 
ohhe Veda {tasrndd anindyam sJiadangavai shaisu veddhgeshu idam^api ahgam Kalpd Fydkaraimh 
Isiruktadi 'Sikshd Ghkandovickitir-jyotiskdfn = ayanam4ti). 

Haradatta in his Padamanjarir a commentary on the Kd4hd, speaks of chhandovichiti as a 
veddhga thrice on the same page (p. 5 of the Benares edition) ; e.y., ^taira vydlearar^am jyotisham 
l^iruktam BiksM chhandovichitih KalpasHtrdny ^ahgani.^ 

Bhatta-kumarila in his Tantraudriika briefly gives the topics discussed in the six Veddhgas and 
remarks that, in the ChhandovioUti, Gdijatri and other metres are distinguished (Chhandovichity^ 
dm^api Gdyatryddmveho loha^Vedayoh purvavad-eva praiyalishah \ s) 

Jayamahgala in his commentary on Bhaiti I. speaks of ‘ ckhandovivriti ’ as one of the six 
Veddhgas (Bihshd halpo vydkaranani chhandovivritir Wruhtmh jyotishxm cJieti shadahgdni sdstrdni). 
The Vritiaratndkara (VL3.) speaks of the Chhandovioht it, ^Uch word is explained by the com- 
mentator Narsiyana as ‘ CMandassdstram' (prastdro=:8ydm samdkhydtas-ChJiandovieUtivedibhih \ ). 
We shall now quote from two writers, who speak of ChTiandomcidti, but not as a Veddhga, 
Varahamihira in his Brihatsamhitdd mentions a Ohhandoviokiti (vipuldm^siapi huddhvd Chhan* 
dovichitiik hhavaii Mryam^etdvai I Bruii-suhhada’i?ritta~8anigraham = imam—dka VardhamiMr^ z- 
iahW )• Vanlhamihira flourished in the 6th century A.D. He cannot be supposed to refer to the 
work of Dandin, even if we conceded for the sake of argument that the latter wrote a chhandovichiti. 


as Daadin cannot be placed earlier than the 6th century A.D. 

Subandhu in his Vdsavadattd twice speaks of the Chhandovichiti {chhandovichitir^iva Mdlini^- 
sandthd ChhandovichUim:=iva bhrdjamdna^Tanumadhydm). Both the metres, viz., Malini and 
Tanumadhya are defined in the work of Piiigdla. Sabandbu is also a very early writer, being 
not later than A.D. 600, Yamana in his Kduydlaihkdra-vniti quotes him. Bana in his introduction 
to the Hp'shachariia is generally regarded as referring to the Vdsavadattd of Subandhu. The 
words in the introduction to the Kadambari ^ dhiyd nibaddh-eyamrziaUdvayi hatha' must also be 
taken as referring to the Vasavadatta and the Brlhatkathl. 

The work of Pingala is now looked upon as a Yeddhga, It is written in the sutra style and 
must be of great antiquity. The Pahehatantra speaks of him as a treasure of metrical knowledge 
(Chhandojmna-nidhifhjaghdna maJearo veldtate Pihgalam). The Vrittaratndlcara, which is itself a 
comparatively early work, looks upon Pmgala as the highest authority on metrics, and quotes him 
at every step. No ancient work, except Pingala* s, that deals with both Vedic and similar metres 
as the Chhandoviohiii referred to by Kum^rila appears to have done, has come down to us. From 
all these circumstances, it appears to me that the Chhandovichiti referred to by the writers quoted 
above, and by Dandin and Yamana is the work of Pingala. 

The question whether Daadin is the author of the Mrichchhahaiiha, though an interesting one, 
does not at present concern us. We reserve the discussion of it for another issue of this journal. 


* Verse 144. 


Page 79. 


Chapter lOl, verse 64, Prof. DvivedPs edition# 
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THE FOEM OF BUSTS ON INDO-SOYTHIAN 
COINS. 

Some time ago when reading an article on 
Boman Art in the Quarterly Review, I found 
mention of a classification of Homan busts 
which might possibly give a clue to the 
date of Kanishka, if applied to the Kushan 
coins. Recently I worked out the details, and, 
although no very definite conclusion has been 
attained, the investigation may be of interest to 
some readers of the Indian Antiquary. 

A Polish scholar has undertaken to deter- 
mine the ago of Roman busts by their form, 
defining six varieties, namely : — 

I. Julio- Olaudian (to A.D. 69) — shoulder not 
included ; 

II. Flavian (A.D. 69-98) — shoulder, but not 
junction of arm, included ; 

III. Trojan (A.D. 98-117.)— junction of arm 
included ; 

17. Hadrian and the Antonines (A. D. 117— 
192 death of Cora modus) — part of the upper arm 
included ; 

7. About A.D. 200. — half-length figure ; 

71. Third century — partial reversion to older 
fashions.^ 

The want of busts in the Gandhdra school 
renders this test inapplicable to the sculpture, 
but I have applied it to the Kushan coins 
with the following result ; — 

The coins of Kadphises I (=Kadaphes, &c.), 
whether alone, or with Hermaios the last Greek 
king of Bactria, present a bust of Type I. As 
is well known, some of these coins are copied 
from issues of the time of Augustas. (Gardner, 
p], XXV, fig. 1-5). The conquest of Khbul by 


Kadphises I, may be dated about A.D. 20. In 
this case the Indo-Scybhian king followed the 
fashion of contemporary Romans. Type II, is 
found on the Sassauian coinage of Persia from 
the reign of Ardashir BabakS,n (A.D. 226), and 
recurs in late Indo-Sassauian coins of about 
A.D. 500 (1. AT. Cat. PI. xxv), I have not found 
it on Kushan coins. 

i Nor do I know Indian examples of Type III. 
A gold coin of Kadphises II ( ? dr. A.D. 45-78) 
exhibits a bust of Type IV form (Gardner 
PI. xxv, 8). Another coin {ibid, PI. xxv, 9) 
includes the whole of the left arm If the dates 
assumed for Kadphises II are at all correct, he 
must have anticipated the change of fashion at 
Rome. The gold coinage of Havishker {? cir. A.D. 
123-140) has the half-length figure (Gardner 
PI. xxviii., 9), as in the Roman Type V. Here 
too, if the assumed dates are right, India was in 
advance of Rome, So far as it goes, the text 
would support rather later dates for the Kushan 
kings. I may note that a coin of Gondophernes 
(I, M. Cat. PI. ix , 11) agrees with the Flavian 
Type II. The same type is found on a coin of 
Soter Megas {ibid. PI., ix., 16), supposed to have 
been contemporary with Kadphises II, who used 
a slight advance on Type IT. 

The Indian coins so far agree with the Roman 
bust series that, like it, they exhibit a progres- 
sion from the head and neck without the 
shoulder to the half-figure, but the stages of 
the progi’ession do not seem to coincide chrono- 
logically, and some of them are missing in the 
Indian series. 

Yincent a. Smith. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A NOTE ON ‘‘FOEBIGN ELEMENTS IN THE 
HINDU POPULATION.” 

[Vide Above, for January, 1911.] 

Mb. D. R. Bhandabkab, M.A., has infer- 
red fx'om palssologioal evidences that pure 
" Aryan blood does not run through the veins of 
the Br^hmaj^s ” [p. 87. Op. The question 

I am here tempted to put is, who are the Bi*5»h- 
manas, through whose veins Aryan blood does not 
run ? Are the Brahmanas Aryan or non-Aryan ? 
The foreign elements that came to India, viz. the 
Hunas, Sakas, Mihiras, Chalukyas, &c., what are 
they again, Aryan or non-Aryan ? If Aryans are 
different from these, did those Aryans come to 


India also from somewhere in the Central Asia ? 
Are those who are called Br&hmanas autochtho- 
nous or exotic ? If the BrAhmanas are Aryans and 
are exotic, the blood running through their veins 
is Aryan ; but if they are a race autochthonous 
to India, there is no Aryan blood in them, for ex 
hypothese, the Aryans are a race trans-Himdlayan ; 
and when Aryans came to India therefore, the 
old pure autochthonous Indian blood of the 
Brl.hmana must have been strained by Aryan 
blood. Hence before the Htlnas, etc., poured into 
India, the Br&hmana blood had already been once 
impregnated with the foreign Aryan element. 
Is this so ? 


1 M. Bienkowski, cited by Mr. H. Stuart Joues in ‘Art under the Roman Empire,’ Qmrterly Review, Jan. 
190S, p. 123. ‘Gardener’ means P. QaxdiU&t, Catalogue of Coins of Qreeh and Scythian Icings of JBa^tria and India 
in B. M. The tentative dates in this text are those of Mr. B> D. Baser ji. 
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§ :2, But if the Brahmanas also came to India 
from a foreign source, I believe they are Aryans 
tlien- The existence of such names as Abraham 
in Hebrew, Beliram or Babram in Zend, may 
favour the views that the Aryans had already 
acquired the title of Brahmanas before their 
exodus into India from their father laud Before 
their exodus, were Aryans all Biabmanas or had 
they alre tdy been divided into Bralimanam, Ksha- 
tram and so forth ? But whether before or after 
coming to India, in either case, we have authori- 
ties to show there was only one class primarily, 
VIZ. Brahmanas, apart from the doubt whether 
thcv were Aryans or not. Eor, the Yajui-Brah- 
mana II, S. S, says : ^ ^ ^ 

‘ ilrcih^nctiioh J^shniyciin 'Jiirwiarctwi, i.e., the 
Kshatriya was created from the Brahmana/ The 
yiahabharata, Banti-parvan, Moksha-Dharma, 
l&Sth and 3S9tli Chapters^ may he taken as a 
commentary on the Brahmana passage above 
cited. It seems unnecessary to quote the verses 
here in extenso,ior the reader may easily refer to 
the Mahabhdrata. 

§ 3. And then let us consider the nature of 
the several successive hordes which immigrated 
to India. Take the Persians; are they Aryan? 
The Greeks, and then the Romans; are they 
iryaii ? If they are Aryan, and the Biabmana is 
also Aryan, and they intermingled, Aryan blood 
alone was infused into Aryan blood; and I 
believe that in this case, blood-i)urity or race- 
purity was not tarnished. The Brahmana may 
perhaps be taken for pure after the three-fold 
admixture referred to above, and which admix- 
ture must have taken place. 

§ 4. And nest, have the Hfinas, Sakas, etc., who 
poured into India, been conclusively proved by 
cither archaeologists or ethnologists to be non- 
Aryan I venture the suggestion, that for aught 
we know, they may have been the Aryans left 
at home, but who followed, only in time, the 
Brahmana-Aryans who only came in advance of 
them, if this is the case, ergo, their blood 
mixing with the Brahmanas cannot be a foreign 
element again. JEn •parenthese, let me observe 
that eugenically, blood mixing with blood ought 
not always to be construed by scientists as im- 
poverishing or deteriorating it, for on the other 
hand, it may strengthen and enrich it. 

§ 5. Whether Brahmanas are Aryans or not, 
or whether Aryans are Brahmanas or not, there 
is another interesting question which should 
exercise the minds of researchers. Rdvana of 
R§»mayana fame is^ said to be a Brahmana, and 
yet he was not an Aryan, but a Dravidian, what- 
ever the latter term, so much disputed about, may 
mean, save that it means a race different from 
Aryan. Some say, Havana belongs to the Lemu- 
rian race, some Atlantean. But to whichever of 
the three categories he may belong, viz , Dravidian, 
Lemurian or Atlantean, my purpose is served so 
long as these three ^denominations connote an 
origin which is »ioa-Aryan. So then, the case of 
RStva^ shows that there were BiAhmanas, even 
m the ^o«-Aryan races. Erqo, if the Hdnas 
Sakas, were no^-Ai*yans, there is no reason to 
deplete theta of the Brahmana element in them 


also, if they were not in totality the Brahmanas, 
viz., the one Brdhmandom to which the Aryans 
proper lay claim according to the quotation 
from Tajur-Veda and Bharata shown in para. 2, 
supra. Whether the Hdnas, etc., are Aryans or 
not, there is reason to suppose a Brahmana element 
in them as in the case of Havana of the Drdvidian 
stock. Hence if Brahmanas mixed with Brdh- 
manas, the purity of Brahmana blood has not 
sufifered on that account. 

§ 6, In India itself, after the classification into 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, etc., the Kshatriya, etc. 
have, by virtue of excessive merit, been elevated 
into the Brahmana ranks, as in the case of Yisv^ 
mitra for example. And it is no wonder if by 
similar processes, samshdric or otherwise, foreign 
elements — so called — of Hllnas, etc., merged them- 
selves into Hinduism, understanding by this term, 
a compound of BiAbmana, Kshatriya, Yaisya, 
Sfidra, phis the Panchama, the latter being a 
group wisely provided in the Hindu body-politic 
to gradually assimilate into its fold all foreign 
elements as they came and touched its bounds 
and borders, to be in course of time prepared for 
mergence again into classes, viz., the Chatur- 
varnya, above it. 

§ 7. These are age-long processes, and there 
is no question of pure and impure blood. But 
So long as those classes, who in the present hour, 
go in India by the name of Brahmana, remain 
intact, and do not mix their blood with classes 
non-Brahmana, the charge of mixed or impure 
blood can never be levelled against them. 

§ 8. Nor is there any race-hatred or class- 
hatred, jealousies or hollownesses in claims, as 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar thinks, for we are all 
peacefully and contentedly settled down into our 
convenient quadruple, or quintuple groups, —a 
final result, after all the wars have gone past, 
caused by the wish to transcend these limits and 
efface those convenient boundaries. Who would 
disturb them again and cause had blood again ? 

A. GoyindichSrta Sv^min, 

Mysobe, C.E., M.R.A.S., M.M.S. 

31st January, 1911 . 

[The expression used by me is *®Tedid Aryan 
blood” and not simply “Aryan blood.” The 
word * Vedic ’ has been purposely put in, to express 
the current belief that the BiAhmanas, &c., of the 
castes considered to be pure at the present day 
are the direct descendants of the Brahmanas, <fec., 
who were the seers of the Mantras. This means 
that there was no admixture of foreign (Aryan 
or iion-Ai’yan) and aboriginal blood. Yavanas, 
Sakas, Hfinas, &o., from the popular point of view, 
are foreigners, i.e,. Mlechchhas* At the end of 
para. 5, it is said that if the early Brahmanas 
mixed with the Brahmana element of Hfinas, <fec., 
the purity of Brahmana blood has not suffered on 
that account. I am certain, no orthodox BiAhmana 
will ever countenance this view. As regards 
para. 8, Mr. Govind^charya Sv^min will do well 
to enquire either at Baroda or at Kolhapur what 
the Grdmanya-prakarana means, and he will he 
convinced of what I have said. This again is but 
a typical instance. — B. R. B.} 


hut the lurm/tam (II, 8, 9). Here Bmhman does not mean a BrUhmana 

to precede and follow the passage just quoted. Mr. A aovind&oh^rya Svamin 

B/ahmlnaf- D? H?R ^ ^ B^inUparvan which establish that the Kshatriya was created by .the 

2 These numbers are of the Telugu edition, Madrt®. 
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BITHU INSCRIPTION OF SIHA RATHOD. 

BY D.E. BHANDAEKAR, M.A., POONA. 

'1^ ANNURAM BRAHMABHAT, whose name I haye had more than one occasion to mention, has 
placed in my hands an impression of an inscription which is important for the ancient history 
of the present ruling family of Jodhpur. This family, 'as all historians of Rajputana are aware, 
belongs to the Rathod race and was founded by Siya-ji. The inscription is engraved on a devlj or 
memorial stone in Bithu, a village about 14 miles north-west of Pali, the principal town of the 
district of the same name. The transcript of it is as follows ^ 

1 . 

3. 

d:. 

5. TRf: ^ [ ^ ]- 

6. [r^] TrapT: rrw 

7. 

Translation. 

Om.— On Monday the 12th of the dark half of Kartika of the [Yikrama*] year 1330, the 
Ratliada Siba, son of the prince (kauivara) Sri-Seta, went to the world of the gods died). May 
the bliss of the heaven of even Indra be for Parvati^ the Solamkini (Le,, of the Solahki race). 

Now, there can be no doubt that Siha of this inscription is the same as Siyd-ji, the reputed 
founder of the royal family of Jodhpur, because, in the first place, Sthd and Siya-ji are, as a matter 
of fact, one name. Secondly, Siha is called a Rathadd, which is nothing but ‘Rajhod.' Thirdly, 
Siha is called a son of Seta, and Seta is only an abbreviated form of Setr^m, who, according to the 
chronicles of Marwar, was the father of Siya-ji, No doubt can, therefore, be possibly entertained as 
to Siha of our inscription being identical with Slya-ji, the founder of the Jodhpur dynasty. 

The real importance of this record consists in the fact that it gives us a specific date (viz.t Y. S- 
1330) for a specific event (m,, death) in the life of Slya-ji. The IchydtB (chronicles) of Jodhpur 
represent him to be the grandson of the celebrated Jayachandra, king of Kanauj, and at the same 
time give Y. S. 1196 = A. D, 1139 as the date of his exile into Marwar, Both these things cannot 
possibly harmonize with each other, because Jayachandra fell in a battle with Shih^b-ud-din in A. D, 
1193, fifty-four years later than the traditional date assigned to Slya-jPs flight. So that there was 
only one alternative left, r/j., either to accept the date of the chronicles for Siya-ji and consider his 
connection with Jayachandra's family as a mere fiction or to accept the latter as a fact and reject 
the date. As to myself, long before this inscription was found, I was inclined in favour of the latter 
alternative. Because Siya-ji’s descent from Jayachandra has been mentioned in no less early an 
authority than the AinA^Akbari of AbuT Fazl, which was composed in the 16th century. 
Similarly, in an inscription dated Y.S. 1686, and found in the temple of Ranchhodji at Nagar near 
Jasol in Malliini of the Jodhpur State, Siha is spoken of as Sh'ija-hamsi and KanojiyABdihoda , 
These two early authorities had left no doubt in my mind as to Siya-ji having descended from the 
family of Jayachandra, and I was for pushing the date of Siya-ji’s flight later than A.D, 1193 when, 
as stated ab )ve, Jayachandra died fighting with the Ghori emperor. My view has now been placed 
beyond all doubt by the new inscription which gives Y.S. 1330 = A.D. 1273 as the date of Siya-ji’s 
death. This second is posterior to the first date by 80 years, which indicate the interval between 
the deaths of Jayachandra and Siya-ji, a conclusion perfectly probable if we hold with the 
Marwar chronicles that the latter was the grandson of the former. 
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In this connection is worth quoting what is called a Palliodla-Chhand, for which also I am 
indebted to Nannuram Brahmabhat. He found it in the manuscripts of the Dadhi of a Pallivill 
family in Kui in Shergadh, Jodhpur State. It is as follows 

II 3? II 

Tr# m 9r5-^ir ^ sRt? w li 

5171511 ?? m ?tT75r i?r ?rr?T Triiifr, Rw Rr»5r7 sfr wr ^THTrafi- ii \ ii 

5?r fTT f? 1 ^ 'ftl Rrt quifl- il 

TTATTir ^|5I7 1%?? tfST 7^ Rr^ip- TTift ^7?! HR il 

5%> 7v57 ITTPT # 711^ TTnTTCjt, TltRfr 7nCTnj| »iraT ?7 11 

^<rr 7T7 07?5r 1.517 1 ?? ^lUElTIDt. 77 717511 ^#1 77 TTlTfi' II | li 

Tilt#! 7^ 7157rilft. 3771 77101 7^ ftw TSral 77 71107 11 

% 7 r 7777 77771 7f 7r0fl'. 571?1 5151715 5^75 51 ^ 51771 'TTOfi' || V It 
7fT7 5 7I5fr 771 5 71 7?? 7115 f|7T0fl, ^1 Rl5 %71 ^71 517 7t<%7i TflTfl" II 
775 7150!^ 511 7 ^ 177 ^ 77171011. »fft71 7171 »ft571 ^ 517 f^0ft It R H 
717 715171 5715 77 77 t 7T0ft. ^ 7F75 sIlfTl 50r7'Rl 7710ft 11 
ft? 7 ?I^ 7^ 757 ^7 TftTl TTTft. W f|777 Tlf^ 751701 7107 || % \\ 

??7 757171 l^lftlTf ftS=71 TTlfint, 71351 %7 ^ 71701^ ^71 3f7 TlHlft || 
ftUT 717 51# 7# ?f71 7771#. 7#517 f751 7771 ftlTlS? 7 f» 10 JT 0 ft II « II 
tTST 7177? 0171# 717 3m 71T0J1. “8715 7*115 “^^TTl ®7 ^ ?^ 0 ft II 
71751 501 TlTlB- 777 7771 0 #lft, 717 7?7 5177 7^ 5tm %5l5t0ft II < II 
7 l ft l 4l #7)- 7?777t 757151 TUlft, 7^1 501 7^15 sft ^ ft5fi0ft II 
71>ft 77 5ft71 7 iRi 7 fW 75 '^f 0 ft. 51# 717 77101 17 3 Jf ^ 0 ft lU II 
TiftTl ^ 7715 71751 31 TlTlt. 7171 5117 7715^ f# ^TiTTl II 
TH? 7715 7715 717 TiIt? SUlft. 71570ft 7151777 7^=7177 77# II R® II 
7171 7?f^ 71 ?3f 15 7171 ft57r0ft. ??17i 51^71 #1^ 7571 37 TlTft I 
75771 7t7 777751 #7 #7 77310ft. ^ ^ t ^1517 Tft 777% ftresrHtft II \\ Il 
7||I3?717i7 ftS7 f||^3577i0ft, 75 75^ ^55151 1^ 5 75 11 0^ 1 1 
^ 501 TTlf *fl7°7T 57 Thr ftlliTft, 777 735 335 7377 ^ nj*! Sri# 11 RR tl 
77 71751 *ff31 7571#. 735715 511^1 51317 77 717)5TO’f*10li0ft II 

7770151 7r#577^ 3575 711#, 715ft 51771 51^1' 75l¥7T5li 71# II M li 

Il5[t^ll 

tft^ #17 II 70rtf^ 775001 II 
715ft #7 77lft7f II 7507151 fta[7nir II \ II 
The purport of this Chhand is as follows :— 

Ten kos from the town wall of Pali was its bazar. The place contained one lakh and a quarter 
houses of the PalUvhl Br4hmanas. When a new and poor Brahmana came from outside, he was 
given hy each family one brick to build a house with. The town was supplied with water from a 
spacious lake called Bijhauo, which also was used for irrigation purposes. The king was one nsh, 
Visahat and his queen was Rfip^vat. giha, a Kamadh, i.e., RSthod, became his minister in V. S. 
1292. I’m twenty^six years they enjoyed all sort of happiness. Then Ndsuradin, emperor of Delhi, 
brought a large force to captuye PaU. For twelve years the BrShmanas fought with the Muham- 
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madans. The latter at last put geru and Mdmach powder im the lake, which at once changed the colour 
of the water. Thinking that the colour had so changed because the Muhammadans put cow’s flesh 
into it, the Pallivals at once flung open the city-gate, and sallied forth cutting their way through the 
Muhammadan ranks. So many of them, it is said, were slain that their sacred threads weighed more 
than eight mauuds. With the Pallival Brahmanas fell many Rajputs, among whom was Siha, son 
of Seta with his fire thousand Rathods. 

The points of importance to be noted here are as follows : (1) P^li was chiefly inhabited by the 
Pallivul Brahmanas and was in the second half of the 18th century held by their Brahmana prince 
Yisabat ; (2) Siha Rathod was his minister. This agrees with the Marwar tradition that Siha was 
called to Pali and kept there by the Palliv'Sls to give th-em protection against the Mers and Menas 
who had infested them ; (8) Siha attained to this position in V. S. 1292 = A, D 1235 ; (4) twenty- 
six years after, i.e.^ in A, D. 1261^ Pali was invaded by the emperor of Delhi, who is here called 
Nasuradia and who cannot but be Na§iru-d-Din Mahmud Shah I„ as he reigned from A. D. 1246 
to 1266 ; and (5) after a twelve years’ siege Pali was captured by the Muhammadans in Y. S. 
1330 = A. D. 1273^ when Siha Rathod is also represented to have fallen in the battle. This date 
agrees precisely with that of our inscription. Not only no doubt can thus possibly be entertained 
regarding the date of Siha’s death, but also I feel tempted to accept A. D. 1235 as the date of 
Siha’s arrival in Pali. The mention, in the Chkand, of Bundi, Sirohi and the Rajpiit tribes 
Chandel, Pamar and so forth, is undoubtedly an interpolation made in later times by some Bhat, to 
make it attractive to all the Rajputs. But the authority for this Chliand is the doM quoted at the 
end, which thus appears to be much older than the former. It says that in Y. S. 1830, a fearf-ul 
battle took place and the Pallival Brahmanas, after quitting Pali, went towards the west. And our 
inscription gives the same date for the death of Siha. The doM thus leaves not even the shadow 
of a doubt as to Siha having died on the battlefield fighting for the Pallivlils. Tod’s story 
-about this Eathod prince having treacherously massacred the PallivSls and made himself master 
of Pali must, therefore, be considered to be unfounded and unreliable. 

Where actually this battle took place is not certain. Most probably it came off in Bithu 
where the memorial stone is found and which is only 14 miles from Piili. In Bithu there is a very 
ancient temple dedicated to MahMeva and in front of it, I am told, there was an old well, now 
filled up. And the people say that it was into this well that the sacred threads of the Brahmanas 
were thrown some centuries ago before they died in a fight with the Muhammadans. But no definite 
information could be had as to who those Biihmanas were and from where the Muhammadans had 
oome. It is, however, all but certain that these Brahmanas were the Pallxvfils, and that the 
Muhammadan force was sent by Na§iru-d-Din Mahmud ^ah I. 

Two points connected with our inscription yet remain to be considered but can be disposed of in 
a few lines. In the latter portion of it one Parvati, a So(Ia)ihk(ni) [Solaukini] is said to have 
died satt with Siha. The reading Solaihkni, I confess, is by no means certain, though it is prob- 
able. But supposing for the moment that it is correct, it agrees with the tradition that he had 
for his queen a Solankini, But her name, as given in the chronicles, is Rajala-de, whereas we have 
it here as Pai’vati. Perhaps she had both the names, of which Rajala-de was a hUtdb given by her 
husband as is not unfrequently the ease in Rajputanfi. Secondly, it is worthy of note that neither 
Siha nor his father Seta has any regal titles attached to their names in our inscription, though the 
people of Marwar always speak of Sih^ as Eav Siya-ji. He appears to have been a mere Rajput 
in the service of the Pallival Brahmanas without having ever risen even to the rank of a Rav, Seta 
again, is called a hamxjara, which shows that he was at any rate a son of some chief or king! 
This agrees with the tradition that he was a son of Jayachandra, king of Kanauj. But as he died 
without obtaining the kingdom, he also had no royal titles affixed to his name. 
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A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OF ORA VIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

BY K, V. SUBBAIYA, MA., L.T., M.R.A.S., EA JAHMUNBRT, 

Zeciiirer in English, Government College, Rajahfnundrg, 

Nouns. — Gender. 

(All Rights Reserved.) 

1. In ail the DraTidian languages gender J allows sex. 

2. The gender of Dravidian primitive or uncompounded nouns is known from the verbs and 
the pronouns which they govern ; and they are themselves destitute of any distinguishing gender 

termination. 

3. But in the case of the derivative or composite nouns formed from primitive nouns, adjec- 
tives, participles, demonstrative and interrogative particles, the gender is denoted by suffixes which 
are different for the different genders. For example * 

The masculme singular is denoted by the primitive Dravidian suffix dn which becomes an, dn 
(Ta., Ma., Ca.) ; adii, ddu (Te.) ; c(Tu.) ; as (Kuru^); ah (Malto), etc. (Vide under dn, infra). 

The feminine singular is denoted by: — (1) the Pr. Drav. dl which becomes d{ and af (Tam., 
Ma,, Ca., and Tu.) ; and (2) the primitive Dravidian atta or alti which becomes adi (Te.) ; ad 
(Gondi Kolami, Naiki and Kurukh) ; atti (Malto), etc. (Vide under dl and attai, infra). 

The neuter singular is denoted by primitive Dravidian du which is d% (Te.), d (Gondi, Kolami, 
Naiki, Kurukh.) ; th (Mako), (see infra). 

N. R.— In this connection it may be mentionel that Dr. Caldwell, not knowing that the 
demonstratives are themselves composite nouns, states that the derivative nouns are formed from 
primitive nouns, adjectives and participles by the addition of demonstratives. In Tamil iSinwa- 
van, he thinks we have the demonstrative avan. But Binnavan is Bin a ^ an. Here Bin is 
the base, a, the adjectival suffix ; and before a, n is doubled, and an is the masculine singular 
suffix ; and a homo-organic v is developed in Sandhi between the two back vowels a and a (vide 
fiexional Sandhi in my Phonology). Similarly for other genders. 

4. Dravidian nouns are divided for purposes of gender into two classes 

(1) Rational nouns, or the names of rational beings, such as men, gods, women and 

goddesses. 

(2) Irrational nouns, or the names of irrational beings or inanimate objects. 

Rational nouns are either masculine or feminine according as they denote men and gods, or 
women and goddesses. All irrational nouns are neuter. 

Thus we have three genders. 

5. Rational nouns are called in Tamil grammars, uyariinai, t.e., * high-caste pouns,' while 
irrational nouns are ahnnai, i.e., ‘ non-high-caste ’ nouns. Telugu grammars call them mahat and 
amaftait nouns, t,e., ‘superior’ and ‘non-superior’ nouns. Canarese and Malajalam grammars, 
being baaed entirely on Sanskrit grammar, call them pullingam, etc., without distinguishing 
between rational and irrational nouns. 

6. If it be necessary to denote the sex of any animal, a separate word signifying ^rnale’ 
or * female is prefixed to the noun ; but even in such cases the pronoun with which the noun agrees, 
and also the verb, are neuter. For example: ^ a mare came ’ is translated into Tamil, Telugu, 
Canarese, respectively, as follows : — ‘ Oru pen ku diral vandadu ^ (Tamil) j ‘ oka ada gurramu 
vatjfcjmadi,’ (Telugu) ; * ondu hennu kudire bantu (Canarese). 

7. The Primitive Dravidian words denoting * male ’ and ‘ female ’ were the following 

Male :^dn, maga, hand. 

Female i^pen and dl. - 
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The first; set of words, ^.e., dn 

anl pen SiYe used by Tamil, Malajalam, and Tulu, to denote 

male ’ and ‘ female.’ 

Canarese uses hand (a) snidpen 

; Telugu uses maga and dL 

For example : — 




Horse — 1. 

Tam’l : 

dn 

kudirai 

2. 

Malay. : 

dn 

kudirae 

3. 

Tulu : 

dn 

kudire 

4. 

Can. : 

gandu 

kndire 

5. 

Telugu : 

moga 

gurramu 

6. 

Korvi : 

ond 

kudri 

7. 

Kaikadi : 

ghand 

kudri 

8. 

Maho : 

bolcra 

goi'oth 

9. 

Kui ; 

pora 

gora 

10. 

Burgandi : 

dd 

kudri 

Mare : — 1. 

Tamil : 

pen 

kudirai 

2, 

Malay. : 

pen 

kulirm 

8. 

Tula : 

2)0 nm 

kudire 

4. 

Can. : 

Henm 

kudire 

5. 

Telugu : 

ddob 

gurramu 

6. 

Korvi : 

pat 

kudri 

7. 

Kaikadi ; 

pJiattad 

kudri 

8. 

Malm 

dadi 

goro^/i 

9, 

Kui : 

tali 

goroi^ 

10. 

Bargan.di- 

phat 

kudri 


8. Blit of these words that are used as gender suffixes, there are only some that are used as 
suffixes also. For instance, of the masculine prefixes, dn^ maga and hand only the first dn with 
its varieties is used as the common masculine suffix of all the Dravidian languages. Of the femi- 
nine suffixes, dl and pen^ only al is used as the feminine singular suffix of Tamil, Malayalamj 
Canarese and Tulu. 

In addition to dn and dl, there are other words which are used as suffixes. For instance, pri- 
mitive Dravidian atta (which with its varieties forms the common feminine singular »suffix of the 
North Dravidian languages) and (which is the common neuter singular suffix of all the 

Dravidian languages). 

We shall now enumerate these suffixes and trace their history and development in the 
difierent Dravidian languages. — 

1. Sill (Masculine singular suffix). 

Pr. Drav. dn \ dn (Tam., Ma., Oa., Tu.), 

\ dndu \ d{n)du \ ddu (Ta. and “^Te.). 

1 ^dn \ ^an ( Tam., Ma., Ca., and Tu.). 

W B. — * Denotes development in unstressed or inflexional syllables. 

Primitive Dravidian dn means ‘ male,’ It is found as an independent word with this meaning 
in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Tulu. In Canarese it also denotes superiority or priority. 

Besides dn, we have in Tamil another form of this word, namely ddu which should have 
developed from dn with the addition of an excresent d and the subsequent dropping of the nasal. 
Compare the etymological history of the English words ‘ sound^ and ‘ thunder,^ In Tholk^ppiam, 

^ ddu'^ words are masculine words. {Vide sufcran, 2Solladikaram), In Telugu, too, we have ddu^ but 
it is used only as a masculine suffix. It is not found as a prefix or as an independent word. In 
old Telugu we find the form with the nasal, Le,, andu, where the nasal is marked as an 
‘ arthdnusvdra,^ Even the modern Telugu ddu is pronounced with a half nasalisation. 

As a masculine prefix it is not at all found in Telugu. While Canarese has only a few 
instances, it is very commonly used as a prefix in Tamil, Malayalam and Tulu, In all these 
languages it is used in its original form dn when in this relation. 
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Ail is the common ma&culine sujix of fche Dravidian languages, but it undergoes many phone- 
tic changes in the various languages, 

Tamil, Dilalayalam, Canarese and Tula have all an and an. Hew Canarese and Tiiln have dnu 
and Here we have the softening or dentalisation of the cerebral w and the shortening of the 

Towel d whiuli is common in the case of inhexional syllables. (^Vide my Phonology, Part II. ), 

la Telugu we liave an excresent d developed and dn appears as dndu which further becomes 

ddii. 

In old Gonrli, primitive Dravidian dn developed into an as in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and 
Tulii. But Hew Gundi, confounding the plural with the singular, uses r in the place of n. ButKui, 
the Gondi dialect of Godavary District, has dndu which, with the demonstrative particle a, becomes 
ondti as in old Gundi a -f i on (he). The nasal n of old Gondi, 3rd person singular, is found 
even now in the oblique cases of the declension of the 3rd personal singular of new G6ndi (vide 
L. S., page 48i ). 

In Kui, primitive Dravidian dn \ dnju through dn. Dr. Grierson says in his Linguistic 
Surveg,^. “ The substitution of % for in connected languages is especially common in 

Kalahandi, where we find forms such as eanji^ standard edni ‘ his Here we have an example of 
the cerebral becoming a dental first and then becoming further palatalised. 

In Haiki primitive Dravidian aw ^ an ; but a of an has become close and high. Hence we 
have aun, ‘he in Haiki. The n is found uniformly as a suffix of the 3rd person singular verb. 
In Haiki vatten is *he went. ’ ( L. S., pp, 570 and 572. ) 

In Kolami we have amd I dn. The m seems to be peculiar, c^may be the dental intruder. Bui 
in verbs, the 3rd person singular suffix is always n. Amd ^dnakten is ‘ he sent,’ ( Vide L, S., 
pp. 562-564). But the Kolami dialect of Basim Districts, which is called Bhffie, has aw and not 
ami. ^ He ’ in this dialect is avan as in Tamil . 

In Kurukh we have a peculiar development. It has as, ‘ he,’ corresponding to the avan of 
Tamil and Malayalam and vddu of Telugu. Dr. Grierson says in L. S., p. 414, that aB and vddu 
and avan are closely connected. In Malto we have ah^ ‘he’. The s of Kurukh and h of Malto 
seem to me to be difficult to explain. But it might be said that s is the continuant dental form of n 
in an, and h the asjsirated form of a in an with the loss of the nasal n. Compare dth, the feminine 
and neuter suffix. Perhaps the Korvi and the Kaikadi forms of ‘ he ’ might throw some light on the 
development of h in Malto. In Korvi wo have Ava and in Kaikiidi du corresponding to avan of 
Tamil. Here we have the nasal completely lost, and the vowel alone in its shortened form left. In 
Malto it is likely that this a has got aspirated. 

The various developments of the primitive Dravidian 3rd person, masculine suffix dn will be 
clear from the following table ; — . 

To express ‘ Me goes ’ we have ; — 


Tamil : 

avan 

p6girdn. 

Malayalam : 

avan 

pogunnu. 

Canarese ; 

avanu 

Mgutidne. 

Tulu : 

dye 

p6ve 

Telugu : 

vddu 

potddu. 

Korvi : 

dva 

hogdru. 

Kaikadi : 

du 

hogdhu^ 

Kurukh : 

as 

kddas. 

Malto : 

dh 

ikih. 

Kui : 

hbdnju 

sdndnju. 

Go^di: 

6r 

handdtor. 

Brahui : 

6 

hdeh. 


(vide L. S., pp. 674, 675, 676, 677.) 
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2. Maga (Telugu, masculine sing, prefix). 

yiaga lias an interesting development. In primitive Dravidian its meaning was ‘a child and 
it has the same meaning now in Tamil, Malayalain and Oanarese. Magavu^ in these languages 
means chill/ male or female. Later on, gender suffixes were affixed to it ; and rnagan means 
now ‘a son ’ and magal^ a daughter, in Tamil, Oanarese and Malayalam. But in Tula, the original 
waga (also mage) means a son. In Telugu, maga lost its meaning of child and retained only the 
>igni6cance of "male' Thus maga came to denote anything ‘male’ instead of ‘a male child’. It 
now means in Telugu ‘ a male,’ ‘ a man and magavddu, means • a husband’. Maga is colloquially 
maga. 

So early as in the time oi Tholkappiam we find the reverse process in Tamil. Magadu in old 
Tamil meant ‘ a woman.’ Magada words in Tholkappiam are words denoting ‘ a female,’ i, of the 
feminine gender. Alagadu is magal with I \ d. This form is after the analogy of adu already 
referred to. 

3. Kand (Can. Masc. sing, prefix). Primitive Dravidian. 

Kand should have meant ‘ a male’ ; for it is in this sense that we find this word in all the 
languages. Tamil and Malayalain add the masculine suffix an to this word ; and thus handan 
means ‘ a hero’, ‘ a brave man In Oanarese, Tula and Telugu wehave the development (jandu in which 
\ g by accent change, and a final a has been added. In these languages it means ‘ a male.’ 

But as a masculine ‘prefix it is used only by Oanarese ; and as a suffix it is not used in any 
language. 

In Tamil we also find kadu from kanda with the loss of the nasal. Kaduvan, in Tamil, is the 
male of a cat or a dog. 

4. Pei;i (fern. sing, prefix). 

Primitive Dravidian pen \ pen (Tam, and Mai.). 

\ penn7i (Colloq. Tam. and New Can.), 

N pend(u) (Tam., MaL, Oa., Te.). 

^ peit I pedd (Korvi and Kaikadi and Tam.), 

Primitive Dravidian pen means ‘ a woman’. It is found in this meaning in all the languages 
whatever may be its phonetic development. In its original form pen^ it is now found iu Tamil, 
Mahyalam and old C.uiarese, in which it means ‘ a girl \ 

In colloquial Tamil it is pronounced as peyiu and also as ponnit. But these two are consi* 
dered vulgar. In new 0 uiarese it appears as hennu and is considered classical. In Tulu it 

The development pend is found in Tamil, Malayalam and Oanarese, but with different final 
eimnciative vowels. It is pendu in Tamil, found in the collective noun pendugA ‘ womeu’. It is 
•pendi in Malayalam, andy;cndain Oanarese. In Telugu it is found in the word ‘ marriage,’ 

and pendldmu, ‘ a wife.’ In Tamil and Malayalam we have penddti, ‘a wife’; which is penddti in 
Oanarese. Peiiiati and Pendati are double feminines having a feminine suffix dti or dti. 

In Korvi hem means ‘a female’, hem jnakko, means daughters. 

The development pett is found as pettai in Tamil, and petta in Telugu and Malayalam, and pat 
ill "Korvi and phat in Kaifeadi. In all these languages it means ‘ a female ’; e. g, : 

Tara, : pettai (kjlcdli = hen. 

Telugu ; petta kodi = hen. 

Kaikadi : phat g6ra = she-horse, i. e,, mare. 

6. Al (fern. sing, suffix of S. C. Drav.) 

Primitive Dravidian dl \ dl (Tam., Ma., Ga. and Tu.). 

\ dill (Te.), 

1 dli (Kui. and Kuru^). 

^ ddu dda (Te.). 

Primitive Dravidian dl means *a woman.’ Ali means a woman in KurvM and Kui ; and dlu in 
Telugu means also ‘ a woman,’ Telugu uses ddu or dda to denote the feminine of nouns, as 
Si feminine prefix. 
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In Tamil, Malavalara, Canarese, and Tula the word dl has changed its meaning. It means 
' .1 slave/ ‘ a servant.’ i, one who is governed or ruled. This is evidently due to a confusion of 
tills word with the verb dl \ Pf. Drav. dl meaning ' to rule’, which is found as elu in Teiugu. 

But a/, ‘a woman,’ is preserved in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Tulu as ^feminine suffihc ; 
^Uiile it is almost lost in Teliigu, Kui and other North Dravidian languages. 

Primitive Dravidian dl when used as a feminine suffix becomes dl or al which with a preceding 
niav become 61. In Teliigu al as a suffix becomes alu and is preserved only in a few words : — 
Mitnamardhi, ‘ grand-daughter kodalu, ‘daughter-in-law/ maradalu, ‘a niece’. But the 
usual suffix in Teiugu is di^ a development of the primitive Dravidian atti meaning ‘ a woman’. 

infra). 

Thu?, while the South and the Central Dravidian languages use al as the feminine suffix the 
N'Uth Dravidian languages use atti or adi. 

6. Atta (fern. sing, suffix of N, Dravidian). 

Primitive Dravidian atta \ aiiai, atti (Tamil). 

atStSi (Malayalam). 

^ atte (Tu.). 
atta (Te.). 

N. ^adi (Te.). 

1 at^iSi or atti (Tam., Can. and Mai.). 

As an independent word it means ‘an elderly woman*, ‘a sister ’ or a ‘father’s sister/ etc. 
In Tamil, atfai means ‘an aunt’, and atti^ ‘aunt’ or ‘sister;’ atte in Tulu means ‘aunt’ or 
‘mother-in-law’. Atiige in Tulu is ‘ brother’s wife,’ In Teiugu atta is ‘ mother-indaw ’ or ‘ aunt’ 
and at^tSi in Malayalam means a Nair-woman. 

As a feminine suffix it is used most largely by the North Dravidian languages. In Teiugu the 
suffix atti becomes adi. Compare Tamil ammai^ a woman, and Teiugu ammx^ a woman. In Goudi 
and Kolami it is ad with the loss of the final vowel. In Naiki and Kurul^ it is dd^ with a lengthen- 
ed, after the analogy of dn^ etc., also through accent change. In Malto it is dta where t is 
aspirated. (See note on ah^ ‘he ’ of Malto, above). 

In Malayalam and Tamil the feminine suffix atti is found in a large number of words denot- 
ing certain professional castes, e. g., Tamil, Malayalam, raidtti, ‘ a queen ’ ; tattdtti^ ‘ a woman of 
goldsmith caste kanndtii, ‘a tinker woman vannaiti, ‘a washerwoman hollatti, ‘ a blacksmith 
woman,’ etc, A^/^also becomes atStSi, e, g., idaitStSi, ‘a shepherdess ’ ; valatStSi; ‘ a fisher* 
woman ; ’ etc. 

In Malayalam atti is cerebrated to attiin cex’tain words, e. g., tamhurdtti, “ a noble lady ” ; 
telldUi, ‘ a servant woman/ etc. 

In Canarese the same suffix is Hi or ti, e, g,, arasiti, ‘ a queen’ ; okkalati, ‘ farmer’s wife / 

In these cases and the rest Teiugu uses adi. 

The development of primitive Dravidian atti into adi in Teiugu, and ad in the other North 
Dravidian languages has created confusion in the minds of great Oriental scholars like Dr. Caldwell. 
In the North Dravidian languages the neuter suffix adu of Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese has also 
become adi in Teiugu and ad in Kolami and Gondi and dd in Naiki and Kurukh and ati in Malto. 
That is to say, atU, the feminine suffix, and adu^ the neuter suffix of the singular, have the same 
development in the North Dravidian languages. Hence Dr, Caldwell was led to remark that 
amongst the Telugus the women were treated as chattels or as lifeless things. He says : — “Ordin- 
arily every woman is spoken of in Teiugu as a chattel or a thing, as we are accustomed to say of 
very young children (e. g.^ it did so and so) apparently on the supposition either that women 
are destitute of reason, or that their reason, like that of infants, lies dormant.” He also 
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adds: — “ whilst each woman taken singly is treated by Telugu Grammar as a chattel or as a child, 
women tahen collectively are regarded with as much respect as by the other Dravidian languages.” 
The fallacy of this argument need not be pointed out, as it is patent to every reader. 

7. i (Sanskrit feminine snfdx). 

This i is the shortened form of Sanskrit feminine suffix t. As Caldwell says, it is used in the 
majority of cases in connection with Sanskrit derivatives. But it has also come to be affixed to 
some pure Dravidian nouns, jj., Tamil, a Lord: talaici, *a lady’; Tamil and 

Malayalam, old man; h'lavi, old woman ; Tamil, Malayalam, haUan, ‘thief’; 7i:alh\ 

‘•a thievish woman.’ Thus in Malayalam and Tamil, the ?, feminine suffix, has been added to 
Dravidian words. But in Oanarese and Telugu only Sanskrit feminine words such as devi^ etc., 
end in i. Dr. Caldwell gives pet'clgi, a girl, in Gondi, the masculine perdgal> 

8. du (Neuter singular suffix). 

Primitive Dravidian neuter suffix was du. In Tamil, Malayalam and Canarese it is found in 
its original form. In Telugu it is di. In Gondi, Kolami, Naiki and Kurukh, Kdrvi and Kaikacli 
it is d. In Malto it is unvoiced and aspirated to tli. In Kui, it is trilled to r, and becomes eri. 
In short in the North Dravidian languages it has had the same development as the feminine suffix 
adi, / Pr, Dray, attd. 


Before concluding our article on Dravidian Gender, it will be well, we think, to give a table of 
the demonstrative pronouns in the different Dravidian languages as they very faithfully illustrate 
the various gender suffixes used in those languages : — 


So. 

Languages. 

He. 

She. 

It. 

They (rational). 

They (irrational) 

1 

1 Tamil 


avail 

aval 


adu 

avar ... 


aval . 

2 

1 Malayalam ... 

... 

avan 

aval 

»*» 

adu ... 

aval- ... 


ava. 

3 

Canarese 

j 

... 

avanu 

avalu 

... 

adu 

' avarii 

1 


avn. 

4 

Tulu 

... 

aye 

jilu 

... 

a(?)u 

! am, akulu 


aikulu. 

5 

Telugu 

... 

vadu 

‘ 

adi 

... 

adi 

Tiiru ... 


avi. 

6 

Gondi 


on, or 

ad 

... 

ad 

drk ... 


au 

7 

Kui ... 

... 

§anju 

eri 

... 

eri 

ebaru 


ewi, €wa. 

8 

Kolilmi 

.. 

amd , avand 

ad 

.. 

ad 

aur ... 


adun, ad. 

9 

Naiki... 


aun ... 

ad 

... 

dd 

aur , 4 * 


add. 

i 

10 

Malto... 


ah 

^th 


atli 

iwer ... 


No plural. 

11 

Kurukh 

..r 


ad 

... 

ad 

ai ... 


abrii. 

12 

Korvi 


^va, avd ... 

aTa(l) 

... 

a(d) ... 

avga ... 


aga. 

13 

Kaikadi 


au 

ad 

... 

ad 

liung 


aya. 

14 

Brahui 

... 

E, 6 

E, 6 

*•* 

E, 6 

ofk, efk 


ofk, efk. 






No 

difference 

of gender. 




(To be continued) 
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AN ENQUIRY INTO THE BIRTH AND MARRIAGE CUSTOMS OF THE KHASIYAS 
AND THE BHOTITAS OF ALMORA DISTRICT, U. P. 

BY PANNA LALL, M.A., B.Sc., LL.B., LO.S. 

Birth Customsr 

Feo 5I the commencement of the sixth month of pregnancy, a woman is supposed to become 
unclean. Her relations would not eat food cooked by her (probably intended to lighten her 
domestic work during this difficult time). 

In the eighth month there is a pre-natal ceremony. The husband and the wife sit together and 
worship the family gods, a Brahman priest officiating. 

There are a number of methods employed to lighten the labour: («) the husband has to go 
stark naked and fetch water from the junction of two streams. He must take care, when filling the 
bucket or other vessel with the water, to move it in the water downwards, in the direction of the 
current. This water, if sprinkled over the lady, would ease the delivery of the child. So will also 
any of the following: (Z>) a weapon, that has committed some bloody deed a sword or a dagger 
that has tasted human blood), is kept in the patient’s bed ; (c) or a piece of a rope, which has been 
used to hang a man ; hence a demand for bits of the hangman’s rope from the jail ; (d) or the genital 
organ of a bear kept under the pillow ; (e) a man must steal the iron head-piece of a moosal 
(a big wooden pestle) on a Somavati Amdvdsyd. From this iron, rings should be made, which, if 
worn by the woman, would ease her pain; (/) a man must first untie the knot of his cliot^ 
(pig-tail), then pick some grass which he must tie with three strands of eotton. These, tied to 
a woman’s waist, are of great effect. 

The child’s name is determined by the priest according to astrological considerations, though 
the parents, if so inclined, may give another name of their own selection. This ceremony is usually 
performed on the eleventh day. The people of the bradri and friends are invited. They bring 
presents and are feasted. 

The umbilical cord is not buried, hut is placed outside the house on the top of the door 
(above the lintel). In some parts of the district it is so placed on the top of the door of the Raja’s 
house (Tahsil, Deputy Commissioner’s office, and so forth). * 

A child dying during infancy is buried, the term infancy being interpreted variously. Some 
would bury a child if it died before his Yajmpatit (investiture with the sacred thread). Others only 
if ifc had not eaten any grain (see below). Others again would cremate (not bury) a child if it had 
grown a tooth. 

A V7oman during child-birth is isolated ; but it seems to be due now nob to any idea that it is 
she who is at that time specially susceptible to infection (as it must have been once) but that she 
herself is in a state of pollution and untouchable. To protect her, however, from the harmful visits 
of evil spirits, a fire must be kept alive in her room all the time, and in some places a sword or a 
dagger kept there as well. 

A woman who is enceinte must not urd^i-dal or green vegetables. Cayenne-pepper and 
meat are prohibited too. And she must eat only sparingly of salt. After child-birth, too, she may 
drink only medicated water, and e&tpanjri^ a sweet preparation, or boiled rice by itself. 

A woman who has given birth to a child must bathe on the Isfc, 5th, 6th, 7th, 9th, lltb, and 
22ad days ol the delivery. Only then will her relations take food or water that has been touched by 
hfe. Up to the eleventh-day bath, indeed, even her touch causes pollution ; this extreme strictness 
is however relaxed after the eleventh day, though none may eat things touched by ber until the 
twenty-^g^nd day. The sixth day is however an exception — on that day her touch causes no pol- 
lution to men ot food. The original reason of these may have been to give a woman absolute rest 
for eleven days and no task for twenty-two 
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The feeding of the child for the first time or the anna — pt'ashad ceremony takes place in the 
sixth month. The priest and the relations are invited. The child is clothed in new garments, and 
some rice, cooked in milk, is given to the baby to eat, after the priest has helped the family to wor- 
ship. 

As for twins (two girls or two boys), they have no special significance. But if they turn out 
to be a boy and a girl, it is considered very inauspicious. In the latter case, too, there is a distinc- 
tion. A girl followed by a boy, though bad, is not so bad. But if the boy precedes the girl, it is 
a dreadful scandal indeed, for jt is imagined they are really like husband and wife, though born of 
the same mother. 

It must be so arranged that a girl first menstruates while at her husband’s home. Menstruat- 
ing for the first time at her parents’ house is an evil to be avoided at all costs, for it would certainly 
bring ill-luck to her brothers. So if it is suspected that a girl is about to menstruate, she is sent 
at once (if married, as indeed she usually must be at that age) to her husband's home, If, how- 
ever, that cannot be arranged, she must be sent away to a triend’s house at least. 

At her husband’s home, a wife’s attaining puberty is celebrated very much like the birth of a 
child. Friends and relations are invited. The husband and the wife together worship the god— • 
and there is feasting. 

If the former children of a woman have died, there is a simple method for saving a subsequent 
one from a similar fate. The child is given away to a jogi so that he no longer belongs to her 
parents’ household, and, therefore, escapes any evil fortune connected with it. 

The jogi gives his mantrarn (the sacred formula) to the child by whispering it in its ear — thus 
completing the discipleship of the child ; and finally, to mark this physically, ties a rudrdhs'h bead 
round the child’s neck. The parents then purchase the child from the jogi for money. Th^ jogi 
has to be invited at the JajnopavUa and the marriage festivities of the child, who is often in such 
cases even called Jogia^ 

Marriage Customs. 

. JPolyandry* — Polyandry, though prevalent across the border in Tibet, does not exist among 

residents of Bhot on this side of the border, though the Bhotiyas are undoubtedly of Tibetan origin. 
The language has affinities with the Tibetan, and they have the same Mongolian cast of countenance. 
It may be that contact with the m^re elaborate social and religious polity of the Indian immigrants 
from the plains made the Bhotiyas give up this custom. Whatever the cause of the disappearance 
may be, there is now no trace of polyandry in any shape in the Bhot parganas of Johar, Darma, 
Ohaudas or Bians. I made special and careful enquiries ; for, it had been suggested to me by 
Mr. E. A. H. Blunt, I.C.S., that it maj possibly be found in Darma, But in Pargana Askot there 
is a tribe called , the Rajis, They live an uncivilized life in the wilds of Askot and Nepal borderland, 
and are called Ban-manas (men of the wilderness) by the residents. They practise polyandry, 
though now-th^j deny it when asked specifically, Oae of these men who denied this before me was 
asked if he could say that his mother (there present) was not equally the wife of his father and his 
uncle. The mother ahd son both, kept significantly silent. 

. . As for parentage, the first child is said to belong to the eldest husband, the second to the 

second, and so on in order, whatever the real parentage may be. There have been various specula- 
tions about the origin of this tribe, but nothing has been established definitely yet. They probably 
represent some of the pre-Aryan inhabitants. Some Tibetan families, that have settled at Khimling 
(Darma), are of course polyandrous. 

Niyoga , — Niyoga was an ancient custom among the Hindus, by which a childless widow often 
raised a son to her dead husband through the agency of her dead husband’s brother, or sometimes 
a Bishi. Panda and Dhritardshtra, the progenitors of. the Pdndavas and the Kauravas, who fought 
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ill the MaUbMmta oi Great Battle, were born in this way. The idea was to have a son (pttira) to 
offer libations to the dead husband to save him from the terrible hell (pui.) Hence, (1) Niyoga was 
allowed only to a childless widow; (2) not more than one son was allowed; and (3) the son belong- 
pd not to his real father but to the dead husband of his mother. No trace of this custom in its 
entirety is £ouBd anywhere in India now. But among the Zamindars of Almora district (who are 
chiefly of Khasia origin), a widow generally becomes the wife of her dead husband’s younger brother, 
and this even though amongst these Bajptits ordinary widow-marriage is not allowed. 
But a brother’s taking to wife his elder brother’s wife is looked upon as a matter of course, 
and the children of the union are treated as legitimate. And this is a younger brother’s 
bpecial right; for, if the widow goes to hVe with some other man (as concubine, for remarriage 
i? not permitted), the younger brother can demand payment of the bride-price from the new 
husband. This custom, howeyer, cannot have been derived from Niyoga, for there is no idea of 
raising children to the dead husband— the children of the union belong to the begetter, and, there- 
fore, even widows having sons can become the wives of their dead husband’s brothers^ Nor is union 
with a stranger permitted as in Niyoga. The custom is far more probably a survival of polyandry, 
at least in the hills, for the widow does not marry the brother — there is no ceremony— but she 
simply begins to live with him as his wife. And even during the lifetime of her husband^ a woman’s 
liaison with her husband’s younger brother is not visited with the same punishment as with a third 
person. 

The Dorns and the Bhotiyas have somewhat similar customs^ In Bians and Darma, where 
people have free choice in selecting their husbands or wives, a widow cannot marry anybody other 
than her husband’s brother, unless that brother or the members of the family relinquish their 
right— -almost a lien— over her. This they signify by formally giving her a piece of cloth. Then, 
but not otherwise, the widow is free to marry anybody else she likes. 


Marriage by Capture. 

In the Eastern Bhot of the Almora District (Parganas Darma, Chaudas and Bians) a 
modified form of marriage by capture prevails to this day. As said above, these Bhotiyas allow 
their young men and women to choose their own mates. For this purpose they have in every 
small village public meeting places {called Rangbang) where young people of either sex meet each 
other and have opportunitaes of getting to know each other before choosing their life-partners. 
Here they sing and dance and feast together almost every night, and a young man who can sing 
well need not fear rejection. But a disappointed lover does not go and nurse his grief in silence. 
Having taken some sweets and cooked meat with them, he and his friends lay in wait for the lady, 
catch her by force, and the lover puts the meat and the sweets in her mouth. No sooner the meat 
touches her tongue than she becomes his “ lawful wedded wife.” They then let her go. But no 
one else can after that marry her, unless the man releases her from the bond by formally giving her 
^ piece of cloth. Often the woman yields after that and goes to live as the captor’s wife. Some- 
times she declines. Then the captor may or may not release her. I have known several virgin 
.women of this kind who refused to live with their captors, and, who, not having been released, 
cannot marry any one else now and live a miserable life of forced virginity. In one or two cases 
,1 was told the British Law Courts interfered, punished the man and ordered him to let the woman 
‘I Buraias I ” say the men, “ the magistrate did not order him to give her a piece of cloth as 
weK, for not until then can she be free to marry again.” Another variety of marriage by capture 
ssi^nsg^the Bhotiyas (according to K, Khadga Singh Pal). A lover tells his sisters who the 
lady of his choi^ is. ^ They track limr in the fields, on the wild pastures, or on the mountain side, 
seize her and bring bet to their brothWs home by force^ I 
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Evidence of Matriarchal Times. 

There is little evidence of this in the hills beyond the importance of the mother’s brother 
in certain functions. Amongst the Rajput Zamindars who, as said before, are chiefly Khasias, 
when people bring an offer of marriage to a girl’s father, he asks for a certain price, and a part of 
it is fixed there and then as Mama-JhoU, or the maternal uncle’s share in the price of the bride. 
Later, at the time of the wedding, he too performs the Kan^d-ddna or the giving away of the bride. 
This would seem to point to times when the mother’s brother was the head of the family and the 
guardian of his sister’s children. The Brahmans (=later Aryan immigrants in the hills) do not 
have this custom. But allied with this question is the custom of cousin marriages. These are 
common— nay they are the rule — among the Bhotias of this district. For these I have obtained 
direct, as well as some valuable indirect, evidence based on linguistic considerations. But before 


discussing these I shall describe ; 
sister. 

1 

a minor custom, 

that of 

marrying one’s 

1 

sister’s husband 

Harsundari 

i 

Ramsingh = 

= Rilmsuadari 

Harsingh 

i. 

1 

(f0| 

(tn.) 

(f-) 

j (“•) 

(m.) 

(f.) 


Kishensingh Kishensundari 0 D 

(m.) (f,) (f.) (m.) 


(1) If Ramsingh marries Ramsundari, her brother Harsingh usually marries her husband’s 
sister, Harsundari. This is the rule among the Bhotias, and is not unknown even amongst the 
Khas Rajputs and the Brahmans of the rest of the district. 

Thus Ramsingh’s sister, and wife’s brother’s wife is the same person Harsundari— accordingly 
we fi.nd (as we would expect) these two relationships denoted by the same word. This word 
is 

In Chaudas Atd (for elder) BJiooU (for younger) 


In Bians 

Potd „ 

RingsM 


In Johar 

Jtd „ 

BhooU 

3 J 

In Almora 

Ptdz „ 

Behn 



Thus four different languages confirm the existence of this custom. 

(2) . It is interesting to look at this double relationship from the offspring’s point of view. 
It would be seen from the diagram that 

Kishensingh’s | ^Ser’s^S’7husband j person-RSmsingh. 

And we find these two entirely different relationships denoted by the same term 
By Bhotias of Bians ThangmL 
By Bhotias of Chaudas ThangmL 

This term is not the same for the two relationships in Almora, but in Pargana Katyur of 
Almora even Rajputs have the same word Mdmd for both mother’s brother and father’s sister’s 
husband ; or 

(3) Again, 

Kishensingh’s | JSwVSher’s wife, | person— Rimsundart, 

and we find both these relations called by the same term « 

In Chaudas Chinu 
In Bians Chintz 
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. T. - I,- sister’s son (m. s.)i 

(4) Kishensingn ]S Ramsingn s life’s brother’s son. 

We fiad these two relationships denoted by the same term :~ 
In Ohaudas Bhanjt 
la Bians Bhinj. 

(5) And finally 

, * I brother’s son, (f. s.)® 
Kishensingh is Hamsundan s j j^^^g^and’s sister’s son. 

We find these two relationships denoted by the same term : 


In Chanda s Kunu. 

In Bians Pz}'. 

Thus we find valuable linguistic evidence in support of this custom which we know exists all 
over this district, but which is repugnant to the higher Hindus of the plains of India. 


Cousin Marriages. 

I take up next the case of cousins. Cousins are of four kinds : — 

1. Father’s brother’s child, Kishensingh and G. 

2. Father’s sister’s child, Kishensingh and Kisbensundari or 0. and D, 

Mother’s brother’s child 6.^,, Kishensingh and Kisbensundari or 0. and D. 

4. Mother’s sister’s child, Kisbensundari and B. 

In the United Provinces, generally speaking, the Hindus make no distinction between these 
four classes of cousins. They are treated as brothers ana sisters. But in the Almora District not 
only the Bhotias but the Rajputs and the Brahmans make a distinction, dividing these four into 
two groups- 

(1) Father’s brother’s child, Kishensingh and 0. 

Mother’s sister’s child, e.g.^ Kisbensundari and' D. 

(2) Father’s sister’s child, e.g,^ 0. and D, 

Mother’s brother’s child, e,g,y C. and D. 

(a) I shall first deal with the Rajputs and Brahmaus. They do not have different terms for 
these groups, it is true. But we find the difference if we look at it from the parents’ point of 
view — ^we find Harsingh looking upon his brother A’s children as his own, Ramsundari looking upon 
her sister B’s children as her own, denoting both by chela or cheli (the words for son and daughter.) 
But we do not find Harsingh using these words for his sister’s children, or RamsiindaTi using these 
words for her brother’s children although the degree of relationship is the same. The Rajpiits and 
Brfihmans of Almora are unable to give any reason for this difference in the language. Why are 
a man's brother’s children and a woman’s sister’s children more like their own children than the 
children of a man’s sister or a woman’s brother ? The explanation, I have no doubt, is to be sought 
in the (what must have been once prevalent) custom of cousin marriages. The cousins of the first 
group (father’s brother’s children, and mother’s sister’s children) being forbidden, but not the other 
two cousins— group (2) above. And this would be the reason why two brothers look upon each 
other’s children as their own, and so do two sisters— for these children are forbidden to marry each 
other. But a brother and a sister do not regard each other’s children as their own — for these 
children can marry each other. 

Thus cousins of group (1) Kishensingh and 0., or Kisbensundari and D. cannot marry each 
other- 

And cousins of group (2) Kishensingh and Kisbensundari or 0 and D can marry each other. 

(&) We find confirmation of this in the Ohaudas and Bians dialects. There, too, a man’s brother’s 
chMrefn, and a woman’s sister’s children are denoted by the same term as son (sn) or daughtet 
{chama^ne^ but a woman’s brother’s son, and a man’s sister’s son are not called sri, but are denoted 
by the tferm bhm}. 


I M. S. male Bpeakii]:g, 


2 female speaking. 
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(c) Then, again, the terms used by the cousins themselves are most instructive, 
and in Bians, 

son, 

are called YM (brother) 


In Ohauda* 


father’s brother’s 
mother’s sifter’s son, 
brother 

showing that these cannot be married ; but 


father’s sister's son, 
mother’s brother’s son, 


f.e., marriageable male cousins are called ChM (Ohaudas) 
and Fod (Bians) 


showing both these belong to one kind and are different from the cousins Yhd above ; and 


father’s sister’s 
mother’s brother’s 


daughter, (m. s.) marriageable female cousins, are called 
Chhemain (in Bians) 

showing that these two kinds of cousins belong to the same group. Both are marriageable. I have 
forgotten what the term is in Ohaudas dialect, but I have no doubt it is the same for both. Thus 
we find that of the four kinds of cousins : 

(1) two are forbidden in marriage, and are denoted by the same term as brother ( Y^a)j and 

(2) two are marriageable and are denoted by the same term : 

Fod (Bians) for males. 

ChMmain (Bians) for females. 

That though among the Rajputs and Brahmans of Almora cousins of neither class may be 
married, yet their language from the parents’ point of view divides the cousins into the same two 
groups: those of group (1) are treated as own children, but not so the other two. This possibly 
points to the existence of such cousin marriages at some remote time. But the Rajpiits and Brah- 
mans, having adopted the Brahmanical religious code, resent any such insinuation. 

An interesting development of the idea that marriageable male cousins are called Pod and 
marriageable female cousins Chhemain^ is seen in the application of the term Pod to all males, who 
are in marriageable degree of relationship, and whose brothers or sisters have actually been married 
and, therefore, who are (so to apeak) cousins by courtesy. These are 
[ husband’s brother (f. s.) 1 _ « 

I sister’s husband (f. s.) | 

And the term Chhemain is applied to similar females, vh,, 

[ wife’s sister, m. s. 1 7 ^ . 

I brother’s wife, m. s. | “ ^ ^ema% 

There remain only the cousins of the same sex but within marriageable degree, i, who, if one of 
them had been of a different sex, would have been marriageable, and, therefore, whose brothers and 
sisters have actually married or are marriageable. 

These are 

Father’s sister’s son (m, s.) 

Mother’s brother’s son (m, s.) 

Father’s sister’s daughter (f. s.) 

Mother’s brother’s daughter (f. s.) 

Husband’s sister (f. s.) 

Brother’s wife (f. s.) 

Wife’s brother (m. s.) 

Sister’s husband (m. s.) 

These all are denoted by the term Tite / 

Thus we see that in the Biansi dialect the names for" cousins is based upon the idea of marriage. 
There is one term for the forbidden ones, another for marriageable males (f, s.), a third for marriage- 
able females (m. s.), and a fourth for males and females who would have been marriageable but for 
the fact that they are of the same sex as the speaker. 

Ih the family given in our diagram Kishensundari and Kishensingh are, thus, marriageable 
cousins. Let us suppose them to marry each other. We thus get a triple bond between the 
couple, s. c. 

(1) Kishensingh is E^msingh’s sister’s son, wife’s brother’s son, daughter’s husband, m. s. 

(2) Ramsingh is Kishensingh’s mother’s brother, father’s sister’s husband, wife’s fathei^ 
to. s. 

(S) R^msundari is Kishensingh’s father’s sister, mother’s brother’s wife, wife’s mother, m. s. 
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According to our theory rve should expect to find only three terms, one for each of these groups. 
And as a matter of fact we find all the relations of • 
group 1 called Bhanj. 
group 2 called Thibigmi* 
group 3 called CJhtnt, 

Thus affording a beautiful example of the intimate connexion between the language used and 
the marriage customs of a tribe. 


Table showing the terms ufeed for various relationships by the Bbotiyas 
and the Khasiyas of Almora. 


JSDglish. 

By Khaaiyas roiind 
about Almora. 

By Bhotiyas of 
Johar. 

By Bhotiyas of 
Chaudas. 

By Bhotiyas of 
Bians . 

1, Father 

Baba, Bajoo, Babjoo.j 

Apa 


Ba. 

2. Mother 

Ija 

Ama 


m. 

3. Elder brother (m. s. 

Dada, Dajoo 

DMa 

Yhd 

YM. 

and f. s.) 





4. Younger brother (m, s.| 

1 Bhai 

Bhfili 

By name 

Nunn. 

and f. s.) 


A _ 



5, Elder sister (m. s,) 

Didi 

AtS 

Ata 

Potfi. 

6. „ (f.8.).., 

Eidx ••• ••• 

ltd 

Atd 

Tata. 

7. Y'ounger sister (m. s. 

Behin 

Bhooli 

Riiigsha 

Ringsha- 

and 1 . s ) 





8. Father’s brother, elder 

Bara bSp, Thul bap. 

Teva 

T^b^ ... ... 

Babu. 


Bajoo. 




younger. 

Kaka ... •«. 

Kak^ ... 

Kaku 

Kdku. 

9, Father’s brother’s wife, ‘ 

Jethijd; Thulija; 

Timain 

Tamla 

Puna. 

elder brother’s. 

Jetbja, Thulja, 




younger brother’s. 

Kaki 

Kaki... 

Chichi 

Chichi. 





i Yba, if older. 

10. Father’s brother’s male 

Ohachera bhai, bhai. 

As bhai(8 above) 

Yha 

X Nunujifyoun- 

child (m.s. and f.s.); 




l ger. 

11, Father’s brother’s fe- 

As sisters above 

As sisters above. 

As sisters above. 

As sister# 

male child. 




above. 

12. Father’s sister 

Didi, Bubu, Phuphi. 

Am , , , ... 

Ohini ... 

Ohini. 

13, Father’s sister’s hus- 

Bheenjl, (called also 

Bheena, Pesha. 

Thangmi 

, Thangmi. 

band. 

Mama in Katyur). 







j Elder, ChhA. 

f Tete m. s. 

14 Father’s sister’s son... 

As 3 and 4 above ... 

As 8 & 4 above. 

Younger by 

\ 




name. 

[ Poa, f. 8. 





1 Ch he main,, 

15, Father’s sister’s daugh- 

As 5, 6 & 7 above... 

As 5, 6 & 7 


< m. s. 

ter. 


above. 


} Tetd, f. s. 

1 0. Mother’ s brother 

Mama 

Mama... 

Thangmi 

Thangmi. 

17. Mother’s brother’s son 

As 14 . • . 

AlS 14 ... ... 

As 14... 

As 34. 

18. Mather’s brother’s 

As 15 

As 35 

As 15 

As 15, 

daughter. 





19, Mother’s sister (elder) 

Jetbja (c/.)„. 

Thuli 

Poo-chichi ^Po chi 

Pochi, 

(younger) 

f Kainjt 

Nanhi kmi 

S h e n-c h i c h i, 

Shenchi. 



, 

Shenchi. 
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English. 

By Khasiyas round 

By Bhotiyas of 

By Bhotiyas of 

By Bhoti.yas of 

about Almora. 

J ohar. 


Ohandas. 


Biaas. 


( Elder sister’s — Jeth 

'i 





20. Mother’s sister’s hus- 

J bap. 

l 


Kflku ... 

• »a 

Saku, 

band. 

J Younger sister’s — 

f 






V Kasbap. 

j 





21. Mother’s sister’s child. 

As 10 & 11 

As 10 & 11 

... 

As 10 & 11 

... 

As 10 & 11. 

22, Father’s father 

Bubo (c/. 12) 

BObfi ... 

... 

Titi ... 

... 

Titi. 

23. Father’s mother 

Ama 

AchS ... 

... 

Laia ... 

... 

Lala. 

24. Mother’s father 

Biibu, malkota bubu. 

Mapa ... 

... 

Titi ... 

• • • f 

Titi. 

25. Mother’s mother 

Ama 

Munyan 

... 

Dal^ ••• 

• » * 

Lala, ' 

26. Husband 

.Spoben of as malik... 

Bek, addressed 

Rithi, addressed 

Rithi/Yorashri 


but addressed »by 

by cixcumloou- 

by circumiocu- 

addressed by 


«cirC(U m 1 0 c lU 1 4 on 

tion. 


tion. 


circum 1 o c u- 


‘ father of ’ 





tion. 

27. Wife’s father 

Sasur, shorju 

Shaura 

... 

Th4n-gnai 

« • » 

Thdngmi. 

28. Wife’s mother 

Sihashu 

ShAsh^ 

• » 

Ohini, pooni 


Dhini, pooni. 

29. Husband’s fathei’ ... 

Shashur, shorju 

Bhaura 

• • • 

ThSngmi 

•» 

ThAngmi. 

30. Husband’s motlier ... 

Shashu, Jew 

Shashd 

• » 

Dhint, puni 

... 

Ghini, puni. 


1 Elder, Jethu 

Jethu ... 


Ohhd if older 

Tete, 

31. Wife’s brother 

^ Younger, ,SaH, but 



than the speaker 



L addressed by mame 

Sala ... 


Addressed 

i>y. 






name if youn- 



i Elder, shashu, 

Jeth shashu 

• 9* 

Dhhemain, 

if 

Chh^main. 

32, Wife’s sister... 

<1 Jethow. 



older. 




t Younger, Salt 

Sail ... 

• • » 

By name^ 

if. 






young-er. 


Poa, 


r Elder, Jetthan 

Jethu (c/. 31)..J 

Clhhe, if older... 

33. Husband’s brother 

[ Younger, Dewar .. 

Dewar... 

• • 



Tete. 

* • * «• * 

84. HasbasLd'’s sasiter 

f Elder, Jew 
\ Younger, Gusiant. 

Puyil ... 
Younger 

y 

Dhhemain 




name. 





35^ Wife’s sister’s husband 

SaThdharu bhai 

Sarhuhhai 


Yba ... 


Chh^rpeo, 

36. Husband’s elder bro^ 

Jethiini, addressed as 

ita ... 


ita ... 

... 

Tata. 

ther’s wife. 

didi. 






37, Husband’s younger 

DeorEni 

Bhuli ... 

• . . 

By name 

>•* 

Ringsha. 

brother’s wife. 







88. Son’s wife’s father ... 

Samdhi 

Bamdbi 

... 

13hh^ ... 

... 

Tetd 

8S. Son’s wife’s mother ... 

SamdHn ... 

Samdhan 


....... 


Tata. 

40. Wife’s elder brother’s 

Didi 

Ita ... 

... 

Ata ... 

... 

Pota, Tata, 

wife* 







41. Wife’s younger bro- 

Nadia behin 

BMli ... 

*• 

Bhuli ... 


Ringsha. 

ther’s wife. 
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English. 

By Khasiyas round 
about Almora. 

By Bbotiyas of 
JohaT. 

1 By Bhotiyas of 
Oiiaudas. 

By Bhotiyas of 
Bians. 

i 

42. Hiisbani’s sister’s bus- 

Dada (c/. 40) 





baud. 

43. Son 

Chela, addressed as 
Bhow, or by name. 

Chela 

Sri 

Sri, 

44, Daughter 

Obeli 


Obeli ... 


Chamain. 

45. Brother’s son (m. s.) . 

Bhatija 

... 

Chela 

Sri 

Sri. 

46. Brother’s son (f. s.)... 

Bhadiya 

••• 

Bhadiya 

Niinu 

Pij. 

47. Husband’s mother’s 

Jethan, Jethju 

.. » 

Jethi •„ 

OhhS 

Poa, 

elder son. 






48. Husband’s mother’s 

Dewar 

• •• 

Dewar 

Pooga 

Mase. 

younger son. 





Tete, 

! 

49. Husband’s mother’s 
elder daughter. 

Pooi, addressed 
Hanju. 

as 

Pooi ... 

Munchi 

50. Husband’s mother’s 

Nanda 

... 

Ani 



younger daughter* 

Sala 


Sala 

Bhanj ... 

Bhanj. 

51. W if e ’s brother ’s child- 

• • « 

52. Sister’s child (m. s.).. 

Bhanej 


Bhanj 

Bhanj 

Bhanj. 

j Male child Pij 

53, Husband’s sister’s 

child. 

1 Bhanej 

• •• 


Nunu 

< Female child 
[ Pima. 

54, Sister’s child (f. s.) ... 

Chela (m.)j cheli (f .)’ 

Chela ; Cheli „. 

Sri (m.) 

Sri (m.); Oha- 
main (f.) 

55, Wife’s sister’s child.,. 

Chela 

... 



As 54. 

56. Son’s son 1 m. s. 

1 or 






Nati 

... 

Hati 

Khe ... 

Khwe. 

57. Daughter’s son ) f, s. 






58. Wife ... 

Sidni; Sheshni 


Siani 

Rithishia 

Rithishia; Mi- 
nangshri. 

59. Daughter’s husband 

Jamai 


Jamai 

Bhanj... 

Mayeh, 

(m. B. and f. s.) 

60. Son’s Wife (m. s. and 




Buiiri 

... 

Budrt 

ISTamsia 

Namsia. 

f. s.) 






61. Elder sister’s husband 
(ra. s.) 

Bheena 

• • • 

Bheena 

By name if ad- 
dressed youn- 
ger. 

Poa. 

62, Elder sister’s husband 
(f. s.) 

Bheena 

... 

Bheena 

By name if youn- 
ger; Pooga if 
older. 


68. Younger sister’s has- 
band (m. s.) 

Jamai 

• • 

Jamai ... 

Chhe ... 

Tete. 

64. Younger sister’s hus- 
band (f. s.) 

Jamai 

^ 9 • 

Jamai 

Pooga if older ; 
By name if not 

Poa. 

65. Elder brother’s wife 

Bhauji, Bojeo 


Bo 

1 Ohhdmain if 
> older, by name 

Cbh^main if 
older, by name 

66. 'bro&eit.’8' 
wife (m. s.) 

, ... 

... 

Buari 

J if not. 

if not. 

67. Brother’s wife (w.s.)... 

As 65 & 66 

•■-wm 

. As 65 & 66 

As 65 & 66 ... 

Tete. 

..... .r 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES III. 

BY H. A. BOSE, I.C.S. 

(Continued from p, 250, VoL XXXI X,) 

Bangar : Quercas incana : Simla S. R,, 1883, p. 43. 

Ban Kinu ; ^ild mulberry : SimlaS. R , 1883, p. 43. 

Baiita : a metal vessel smaller than the batoU for dipping water and drinking from, Kama! 
S. R., 188.‘, p. 12L 

Bio blja : a camel ailment ; the eyes water badly and sometimes the animal cannot raise his 
head or more his legs. Sirsa S. R., U83, p, 306. 

Blpfl ; father. Of. Aga^ Bauria argot. 

Blr: the vertical lanthorn wheel on which hangs the mdl. Of. od. Karnal S. R., 1880, 

p. 160. 

Birl : a deep square box, usually made of cedar or pine, and holding from 20 to 50 of 
grain : built against a wall which forms its fourth side : cf.=sKhaad or Khandi. Simla S, R., 1883, 
p. 44. 

Blra : low-lying moist land on the edge of a stream, so called because of the bar or hedge put 
outside it to protect it in floods and from cattle. It is generally sandy but being moist is fairly 
productive. Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 69, 

Blra: a cattle-shed. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 120. 

BS»r5.: a part of a room (separated by a wooden wall) in which rams are kept. Sirmur. 

Bftracli, Mreh : a hedge-row, beyond a hedge of trees and bushes. K^ngra Gloss. 

Barajna : = varajnd, 

Barara ; an agricultural implement : Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

BareM: fallow for a whole year, Kangra S. R. Gloss., p. xvii. 

Bares katfi: buckwheat (Fagopgamm vulgare). Kangra S, R., p. 25. 

Barhunl : a thick wood of rhododendron. See under hdndr, 

Bari : the wedding presents brought by the bridegroom’s father. Sirsa S. R,, 1883, p. 166. 

Bari, Banni : a small grove of trees planted thick. Kangra Gloss. 

Baril, = cMl (Finns longifolia). Simla S, R., 1883, p. 43. 

BaroU : a bowl for cooking vegetables and boiling and setting milk, Cf. Tidndi. Karnal 
S, R., 1880, p. 121. 

Barotuwaia : a porter (Kullu). Kangra Gloss. 

Barra: barra. 

Bapya : adj. white-eyed (of a horse). 

Barra Badd : a descriptive term applied to a big field in which some crop is standing. 
Literally a big mow or reap. Kangra Gloss. 

Barral : the beam on which the ceiling or floor of an upper room is supported, Kangra 
Gloss. 

Barsaudi : the first anniversary after a death. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 138. 

Barti : Panicum brizoide, Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 68. 

Barto : a vand held rent-free in lieu of military service, Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

B^s^ : a house belonging to a State or to a deota where grain is generally kept ; people also 
live in a State bdsd. Wherever there is a State land a hdsd is built for the storage of its produce, 
&c. Simla Hills. 

B^sa : a hamlet, especially if secluded : Narpur. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), § 22. 

Bftsand ; fallow rice-land. See under dhowdr. 

Basantia : a small mango fruit of a yellow colour inside (basanii). Hoshiarpur S. R,, p.l5. 

Basi jtoa : to sit, Bauria argot. 

Basi: food cooked the previous evening. Sirsa S. R., 1883, 144. 

B^si ; a house, dwelling-place. Kangra Gloss. 

Basikti : a tenant located on the land. Kangra Gloss. = Basikii opdhu (Lyall, p. 45), see 
opdhu. 
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Basnu: a tenant who liYes on the land he cultivates = basilm opdhic. Kangra S. E. (Lyall), 
§ 40 of Review. 

Basoa ; a festival held on Isfc Bisakh in Paiigi ; i. q,, Bishu. [ This is the common ISTew Tear’s 
iJav festival— called Bishu in the villages in Ravi Talley and Pangi— called Basoa in the capital of 
Cbainha.] 

B^sta : fallow. 

Bastiti (adhatoda ra-^ica) : a small rank plant, avoided by cattle, though sheep eat its leaves 
and goats Its skins. KS-ngra S. R. (Lyall), p, 38. 

B3-t : a footpath or road. Kangra Gloss. 

Batman ; a species of maize. It has a short cob and a small grain, but is said to ripen in 
two and a half months. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 113. 

Batao : the state of the ground after the paleo or rain, when it is neither too wet nor too dry 
for ploughing, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 170, 

Bateo : a traveller ; who, if he has no friends in the village, puts up as a matter of course in the 
common room of the village and receives food and tobacco free. Karnal S. R., p. 106. 

BaterS-: a stone-maker (sic.). Kangra Gloss. 

BathaunSr : to cause to sit. 

Baththna : irr. p, part, of barasnd. 

Bati : stony and sandy land. Of. pathrdhaL Hoshiarpnr S. R., p. 70. 

Batk^ ; a small metal cup. Of. chhana, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 159, 

Batokaru : a due paid by shepherds for the passage of docks through a village, as opposed to 
Uhkaru^ a toll paid for crossing a swinging bridge : Lahul: Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p, 113. 

Batoli : a small narrow-mouthed cauldron, made of metal, for ordinary cooking and carrying 
water to the fields. Karndl S. E„ 1880, p. 121. 

Batolna : to collect, gather together. Kangra Gloss. 

Battar : (1) the moistening of land by irrigation or rain, necessary to make it fit for plough ; 
(2) the proper time for ploughing land. Kdngra Gloss, 

Batua : a weed {ckenopodiuvi album), whose leaves are collected for spinach, Rohtak. 

Batwa ; a large brass pot. Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Batwai : the village messenger and watchman. Kdngra Gloss, 

Bank: solid anklets. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Bauka: a small low platform with a saucer- like depression in ifc, made to a gpdl and on an 
amdwas^ especially on the Diwali or amdwas of Katik ; the people pour Ganges water and cow’s milk 
in its saucer, light lamps, feed Brahmans, and dig mud by them. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 149. 
Of. hliaroM* 

Baunch. : a thicket or impenetrable place (Dera). Kangra Gloss. 

Bauri : hauli. See hain. 

B^wan : woman. Bauri a argot 

B&'wani : the lowest stratum which holds the real spring water. KarnM S. R., 1880, p, 159. 

B&war : a second storey. Sirmfir, 

B^war : a snare with which wild animals are caught. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 110. 

Bedi bi&h : a marriage ceremony in the ordinary Hindu form. Kangra S. R., p. 98. 

Beki ; a spur or small ridge running out from a hill (Gadi). Kangra Gloss. 

BeM jana : to sit down; hehijdn, to be seated. Of. hesndt Kdngra Gloss. 

BeKnddol; see^a^ndoL 

Bei, bto or beya; a small arm or branch of a stream or river. Kangra Gloss, 

Bejar : a mixture of barley and masar. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 75. 
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Bela : a broad, shallow saucer for drinking hot liquids from. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Belwa: a cup. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Beong : a nick-name, Karnal S. R., p. 77. 

Ber ; an embankment. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 406, 

Bera : a rope made of crushed cane. Jullundur S. R., p. 102. 

Bera : an open courtyard in a house. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 65. 

Beran : (1) the culm or seed stem of the panni (Andropogon muricatum) grass. Karnal S. R., 
p. 13, (2) five culms of the panni grass affixed with cowdung at the birth of a child. 75., p. 148. 

Bair|:a, berp : barley and wheat sown in the same field, so any two or more grains — ground 
together in the grdt or water mill — are called herr ha aid, 

Beski ; watching the grain from the time it is cut till it is divided between proprietor and 
tenant. The watchman is called the heshu, Kangra Gloss. 

Besna: to sit. Cf. hphtjdnd. Kangra Gloss. 

Besti: certain days on which periodical services have to be rendered to the Thakur in Lahul : 
Kangra S. R. (Lyall) p. 110. 

Betangna: a due or relief payable by a Idloh or ‘ pass-crosser ’ if he care not to cross a pass 
during the year : Lahul : Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 110. 

Bh^ba: the rent or tax of a sheep-ruu, used in Chumba. Kangra Gloss, 

Blid>bar : the mimj of the Punjab Proper. Karnal S. R., p. 14, 

Bhadaiiria ; a mango that ripens in the month of Bhadon. Hoshiarpur S, R., p, 15. 

Bhaddu : a cooking pot. Sirmur trans-Giri, 

Bhadwai : a cow which has calved in Bhadon. Jullundur S. R., p. 55. 

Bhadw^r : soil in which spring crops are sown, and which has not borne a crop in the preced- 
ing autumn. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 193. 

Bhagan: a fish (crossoGhiliis reha)^ Karnal S. R., p. 7, 

Bhartoli : chapattis made of bhari flour. 

BhatorCi : bread cooked with amlera or sour flour to make it rise, All the Puhaiis eat hlmtord 
in spring and summer. In winter they generally eat unleavened bread, which they call poli, Kangra 
Gloss. 

Bhatrl : a tenant farmer residing in another village, Cf. lial clidh^ oprd and dudkarcJiar 
opdM, Kangra S. R. Review, p. 8. 

Bhattan, bhakrain : a mallet for clod breaking, also called hotela. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhod : a ewe sheep ; lar, a ram j dongivar, a cut male under four years ; hihanu a cut male over 
four years ; urnu, a lamb under six months j dotri, young ewe which has not yet lambed (Gadi). 
K^ugra Gloss. 

Bbekhal : a kind of bush, not more than 5 or 6 feet high. The fruit ripens in May and people 
grind its seeds for oil. It is not good eating, but bears like it. Simla Hills, 

Bker : an arbitrary division or allotment of a group of fields (= hhUn and va7id') in Jaswan 
and Ohinor Kohasan. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), § 31. 

Bkera ; a fish (Barbus ^hry sop term), Karnal’S, R., p. 7. 

Bhet : a benevolence made in cash by officials and by landholders in kind to the Eana at the 
JDiwali, Kuth^r- An offering made on appointment to office by a majir, Bilaspur, 

Bket : the barren sloping land on a hill side. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69. 

Bhdth, bitkli: the steep side or bank of a field, plateau or hill, Cf. hliet, Kangra Gloss. 

Bhikar : clods ; hhikhar hhdndm^ to break clods with a mallet as in rice-fields. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Bhint : mud walls. Sjrsa S. R,, 1883, p. 158 ; bhint, a wall. Sirmur. 

Bhisa : a buffalo. Bauria argoU 
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BbiyAl : a partner. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhobriya : a grass {eleusine fiagelUfera), Cf. ganiMl, cMmbar aad Icliafimbar, Sirsa S, R., 
1883. p. 14. 

Bholra : the fire small vessels full of water put out at various spots near where a well is to 
be dug. Karnal S. R,, 1880, p. 158. 

Bbon : a small strong wheel fixed over the well, over which passes the Ido (a strong rope). 
Cf. Ml. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 161. 

Bhond : a kind of black beetle destructive to sugarcane. Hoshiafpnr S. R., p. 81. 

Bhondo : a grant of a few Mgas of land rent-free for some secular service. Gurgaon S. R., 
2883, p. 89. 

Bhoy : a servant, a dependent or attendant godling, subordinate to a deotd. Simla Hills. 

Bhajji : pi. vegetables. 

BIlal^bwft ; a drug. 

Bhakrain: a mallets 

BMkri : a grass (tridulus Urrestris) having a little spiked fruit which sticks into dogs’ feet 
very readily. Cf. gokrit, Sirsa S, E., 1883, p. 16. 

Bbambat : = bhambaf. 

BMndnfi* : to break. See under hhihar. 

Bhto: a young boy, whether elder or younger: an elder brother is called Dad. Bat means 
an elder sister, and cJiei, a younger sister. Simla Hills. 

BMr, bhfijra, Ubuft, to marry a daughter. 

BMr: a sheaf of corn. Karnal S. K., p. 17. 

Bharais : a professional guide. Hoshi^rpur S. R., p, 33. 

Bbaraia: an oven for warming milk. Karndl S, R., 1880 p. 121. 

Bh.arau : a small hut where water is kept for travellers, KRngra Gloss. 

Bharaun : a fee paid to the man who divides the grain between a proprietor and lus tenant. 
Kangra Gloss. 

Bharokft: CF. bdula. 

Bbart: cenchrus echinaUis, Gurgaon S. R., 1888, p. 14. 

Bbarti : measurement entry or record, Kangra Gloss. 

Bhartiya : a metal pot in which liquids are cooked. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 1.59. 

Bharwft k& pani: the rain water let into a pakha well to keep its water sweet. Sirsa S. R., 
1883, p. 178. 

BMsri laguna : to commit burglary. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Bhassi: old chhal (land VThich has received a fertile deposit from a stream). Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 70. 

Bhftt: wedding presents sent by the bridegroom’s maternal relatives. Sirsa S. R., 1883 
p. 165. 

BhatangrH : a man appointed by a rdjd, who managed and distributed the hegdr or forced 
kbOOT of a TsotM in Saraj. Of. seoTe. Kangra S. R., p. 80. 

BMti : a giver of bhdt, q. v. ? Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 129. 

Bh&ti: a rent-free grant to a Braliman. Kangra Gloss. 
ipStotons : mad, insane. Kangra Gloss. 

s a name applied to a husband instead of his real name. 

BhhsfbMi : a man who takes a share of another’s land. Karnal S. R., p. 75. 

BKtonla; the gad of the homestead. Cf. hhera. Kamil S. R., 1880, p. 147. ^ 

Bhhmkft : «./. preface. 
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Bhiie ; adv. loc. of hM, on the ground. Cf. P. By., p. 145. 

Bhilhaiti : a shed in which chaff, z.e., bliusa or hhu^ is stored. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhuni : a scrub (anabasis multiflora)^ Rohtak. 

Bhuja : sag or greens. Kangra Gloss. 

Bhukran : a wooden club used for crushing stiff clods of earth. Of. kothela and bhuvotat also 
bhalcrain (M). Kangra S. R., p. 29. 

Blitindo : bad. Bauria argot 

BhtLnga: a grazing-fee. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 802. 

Bhnngeri : a kind of grain the same as phulan ; ChurAh. 

Bhunj e = bhuneh. 

Bh-ilnsla : a harmless snake. Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

Bhur : a sandy soil, Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 6, and Hissar S. R., p. 16. 

Bhixrat : a plant which yields a poor grain for man and fodder (omohrum echinatum)* 
Rohtak. 

Bhnrota : a wooden club used for crushing clods. Cf. bhukran. 

BhUrt : a grass (cenckrus echinatiis). Sirsa S. R., 1883, pp. 14 and 314. 

BlitisS.ri : a long low stack fenced in by cotton stems alone. Cf. chhdri. Karnal S, R., 1880» 
p. 164, 

BhUta: (? btita): cobs, of maize. Cf. MkrL Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 173. 

Bid<k : see bilidk. Of. sdndli. 

BiohliariiA =-pna , 

Bioklila bAsa : a place half-way, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 169, 

BiAna : the icy wind met with on the passes at some seasons. Kangra Gloss. 

Bida: the third day of a wedding, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 131. 

Bigari : rent at so much the bigha. Rohtak. 

Bib : a beam. Sirmur, 

BihAg : dawn ; bCirt hihdg, at early dawn. Kangra Gloss. 

BibAk, bbiyAk, baisAk or baitAk ; a place where cattle sit after drinking, or in the heat of 
the day. Kangra Gloss. 

Bihi : a raised place to sit on in front of a house under an overhanging roof j also called atU^ 
Kangra Gloss, 

Bibotri : a married woman, Kangra Gloss. 

Bibt : a plank, Kangra Gloss. 

Bibul: (grewia oppositifolia) : a tree. Hoshhlrpur S. R, p.*13. 

Bij battAr : recovery of seed with interest, out of the harvest heap ; ordinarily it is recovered 
at the rate of 4 to 3 tirchoka, or 5 to 4 chapancha on the seed actually sown, Kangra Gloss. 

Bijar : a bull. Cf. kJiaggar. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 195, 

Bijbia: an owner of land, as distinguished from a tenant, opdh4, Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 44. 
Bijna : a hand fan. Karnal S. R., p. 10, 

Bijri : a narrow-mouthed basket for keeping small articles in. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 
Bikantl : a cut ram over 4 years of age. See under bhed, 

Bikbra : rough, difficult ; applied to a road or hill-side. Kangra Gloss. 

Bil : a tree whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 38. 

Bil ; cegle marmelos : a thorny tree. Hoshiarpur S. R-, p. 13. 

BilAra: a cat. Bauria ary oi. 

Bilrb : the head of a gharra^ sometimes used as a measure in distribution of canal water, 
Kangra Gloss. 
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Bin: coriander {coriandenm sativum); L dhania, Kangra S. R., p* 26. 

Binn * the music deer^ hiist^vd is also used, Kangra Gloss, 

Bind : the thick strong culms of sarlcra (tiger grass) collectively : used for making chairs, 
boxes, and screens. Karnal S. R., p. 13. 

Bin(^ik, tolnnlik ; a god. Gurgaon. 

Bindhnt: a bride. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 166. 

Bindri : a mat of rice straw. Kflngra S. R., p. 44. 

Binna : a thick mat. See dhak. 

Bint: a heap oi jharhsTi bushes. Karnal S, R., p. i2, 

Biora : detail. KAngra Gloss, 

Biotar: married ; opposed to rahhoravy ‘kept,’ Kangra S. E. (Lyall), p. 71. 

Bipda =bipta. 

Blr : a plot of land ; in Kangra the ridge or border of a field. S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 
Birbahotti : the lady-insect. Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 20, 

Birbda = wirdM, 

BirM : a fish-hook. Kangra Gloss. 

Bi|!i : the thread on each side of the leather on the spindle of a spinning-wheel. 

BirlS. : scanty, scattered ; opposed to gannd. 

Birnl tornl: weeding the wild rice in a rice-field, or rather plucking its heads when unripe, 
to prevent the plant from seeding again. Kangra Gloss. 

Birthi: a vampire, or sorcerer who takes the shape of a leopard to devour people. Kangra 
Gloss. 

BisM: a festival held on 1st Bisakh in Paugi. i. Basva, also Biswa. 

Bisbtang; the remuueration of a headman at the rate of 6 pies per rupee of land revenue. 
Kutbar, 

Bisk : htshk, a fee paid to the bride’s sister by the bridegroom for allowing him to sit down 
on reaching her house. Churah, 

Bi&udh : adj. unconscious. 

Biswa : see Bas6a. 

Blta kama ; a farm labourer kept by a proprietor who generally cannot plough owing to age, 
etc, Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 129. 

Bitauna= batanna. 

Bitbli : the steep side of a field or hiVi-hhelh, 

Biyai: a level grassy plain, generally on a river bank, used in Kulii and Chamba. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Biyan, biyana : a feast given to enable a deceased to join his ancestors used in Jak Pangi. 
Biwah: a wedding. Bauria argot. Example, to-morrow I am going to a marriage Ana 
mtn hiwahan jahan. 

Boali: a fish (wallago attu). Karnal S. R., p. 7. 

Boara : seed time. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 169. 

BoatlCl: a species of bamboo, found in upland villages. KSngra S. R., p. 20. 

Bobo: sister. Kangra Gloss. 

Bodb; see hadha^ 

Bobar, bobr : the garret or room under the roof of a house, Kangra Gloss. 

Bolcba, see pharir. 

l^onkri ; a broom. Kangra Gloss. 

Boti: a Brahman cook. 

: (I) a shftpLerd, (ii) a measure of area, a run in - wbich about 160 sheep can graze., 
Kangra S..lU(Lyl»fi>, ^,-43, ....... 
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BrabbTi : the 7 ellow bear : in Kullu called raita hdlu or ratta gdz, Kangra Gloss. 

Br&gh : a leopard or panther ; mirg is also commonly used; but it applies generally to all big 
game. Kungra Gloss. 

Br&s : rhododendron arhorctm, Simla S. R., 1883, p, 43. 

Briddbi : s. f . increase, growth. 

Bu^ra: a helper, one who helps a fellow-villager and gets fool, but no payment, in return, 
Keonthal. 

Budhi: unirrigated land with an appearance of sand. Ludhiana S, R., 1883, p. 94. 

Bugdi : a variety of tobacco. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 191. 

Bugtari : a long coat. Of, angarMa, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 155. 

Btlji; a name used in addressing girls. Karnal S. U., 1880, p. 155. 

Bnjni ; a plain earring. Karnal S. R., 1880. p. 125. 

Bukwftna: stunted straw. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 282. 

Bulfthir : a messenger. Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 89. 

Bulftla : a fish {bola goha), Karnal S. R., p, 7. 

Bulla marila : cold winds from north or west which blight crops. Ludhiana S. R., 883, p, 125. 
Bum : a permanent supply of spring water, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 159. 

BUn^r, banar : (Gadi), athickoak wood ; barhuni, a thick wood of the brds or rhododendron ; 
kelar, a cedar forest ; Jchrangrela, a thicket of snow rhododendron. 

BClndar : broken ears of corn. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 173. 

Bdudrai: matting of rice straw ; also hundrt» 

Bdudri, bdudrai : matting of rice straw. Kangra Gloss. 

Buub, bunb§ : downwards or below. Bmh or jhih jdrtd is to go down. Fita chalna is 
‘keep along a hillside at the same level.’ Upridd jdnd is ‘to go up.’ In Kullu, ujeh is ‘ above.’ 
Kangra Gloss. 

Bflr : a grass {(sgmhapogon iwaramhusa). Of. "khot and Wiati, Sirsa S. R.^ 1883, p. 14. 

BUr : the flower of hdgra. Karniil S. R., 1880, p. 187. 

Burak : a light passing shower (Gadi). Of. megJi. 

Burb# : a male spirit which causes sickness. Chamba. 

Burri: a man who follows the plough in the farrows. GLmiihu Karnal S. B., 1880, 
p. 169. 

But: stone. Kangra. 

Butftra : a stone-eutter, froni hut^ stone. Kangra S. R., p, 41. 

Butur: the simplest mode of culture, by sowing the seed broadcast in its natural state. 
Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

OMbar : the cover of the stove on which milk simmers. JuUundur S. R., p. 60. 

Ohach^li : s. f . north-west. 

CbacMo ; a measure of capacity = | path i Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 82, 

Cbaddot : a plank to turn off water (Gadt) : see pdntor* 

Chadyflll: a present made to a widow or divorcee’s parents on her re-marriage ; ? chhadna for 
chhorna to leave or let go. Church. - - - 

Chagar : much the same as jahar (moist low lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice) : 
the principal rice-growing land. Of. chhamh and pahhan. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Cliagreti : a stick by which the chdh (wheel) of the potter is spun. Karnal S. R., 1880 

p. 200; ’ 

ChaMl paMl : = -bahil : jollity. P. Dy., p. 178. 

Olmbu : ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often water-logged. Of, dihar. Hoshiar- 
pur S. Rt, p. 70. 
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Ch£iliora : first class rice, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 

CMi chidar : or chdon-chidrcl—{h. ckai, shade and ckidrd boring or entering)— the com- 
pottud word means that some evil spirit has taken possession of some person and caused fits. 
Simla Hills. 

Cliaikaii i a direr. Of, dctboUci and dubhict, Karnal S, R,, 18S0, p. 159, 

OhAk • (1) a small strong wheel fixed OTer the well, over which passes the Ido (a strong 
rope). CLblion. Karmli S. R., 1880, p. 161 ; (2) a broad shallow earthen pan into which boiled 
iaice of sugarcane is put to cool. Ibid^ p, 182. 

Chakir, ohekh : the line of division which divides one man^s share of a field from another. 
KAngra Gloss. 

ChakkA : a brick or slab made of stone, deposited in foundations of a house and worshipped : 
it 13 called wdsid (? ddslu), Kangra. 

Cbakni ; a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnal S, R., 1880, p, 121, 

ChakknA : = chukkna. 

ChakknA : =:chakkhna. 

Chakota : a cash rent taken in a lump sum. Karnal S. R., p. 105. 

Chakpadi : a devi who was sneezed oat by Brahma in the form of a fiy. Karnal S, R., 1880, 
p. 155. 

Cbakrat : astonished (adj. ?) 

Cbakru : the ofiikor partridge, Kangra Gloss. 

Cbalaka : a finer variety of rice, classed as dri not dhan, syn. ramjawam, Rohtak. 

Cbaletu, cbaleta : the stubble or straw of Indian corn. Kangra Gloss. 

Cballa : bringing or sending home a wife after marriage. Of. muhlSwa, KarnAl S. R., 1880, 
p. 133. 

Oballa : the duct from a hul (canal), also=«tt^a, v. Kangra S. R., p. 92. 

Cballan, Fo^alus cillatay the Himalayan poplar. Simla S. R., 1 883, p. 42. 

CbAlri, a small basket without a cover in which bread is usually placed. Simla S, E., 1888, 
p. 45. 

Cbaman : the golden pheasant; called in books the cMr* Kangra Gloss. 

Cbamb : a variety of land. Gujran walla S. R., p. 25. 

Chambal : a lever-bag, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 406, 

Cbambb ; the high bank or cliff of a river. Eungra Gloss. 

Obamkar : leather trousers : see sufar* 

Chan : a house, originally applied to a roof of grass ; but in general speech applied to any 
dwelling house. Kangra Gloss. 

Cbanat, obinAt: a paved road or flight of paved steps down a hill-side ; syn, ohhiodU 
Kangra Gloss, 

CbAiSLdi : (adj.) silver, moonlight. 

Chandna rerna : to take out and sift, as is done when grain is taken from the family store- 
ehesfc preparatory to use, Kangra Gloss. 

Cbandri: a boil. Of. chandara^ at P. Dy., p, 189 ; Sbxlkot, 

CbAng: a ceremony, in which a man stands to the south of a heap of corn and goes round it 
towards the west, the third and first time and the reverse way the second time. Karnal S. R., 1880 
p. 178. 

Cbangli: a two-pronged wooden hay-fork, syn. Bbimu Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

^ .^phfnna : the side or side wall of a house as opposed to ^iokwdra^ its back. Kangra Gloss, 

Cbantegu : a tenant who farms land with plough and oxen provided by the landholder. Of. 

S, R. Review, p. 8. 

K*ngr ^ i^ade in the border of a field to let out water above a certain depth, (PAlam) 

CbAp : thedeafiess thorny bushes of the jUrheri tree. Karnal S. R., p. 12, 

Cbapaneliarsee t^idif * - 
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CMpla : foot and mouth disease. Of. monkhar, rora and morlckar. Ludhiana S, R. 1883 
p. 134. 

Chappa mer : a game like ‘pitch-aud-toss,’ played with rounded pieces of potsherd ; each 
player having two, which they throw alternately, the object being to get near a mark, and the 
winner appropriating little bits of potsherd which are used as counters. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206. 

Chapri: a small pond, Cf. tola. Jullundur S. R., p. 58. 

Chapta : a fish very like the mohoo^ and closely allied to it in habit : common and found all the 
year round, it has a habit of turning over on the surface. A small fish rarely weighing ^Ib. 
Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 17. 

Chftrft : a silver wristlet — taken off by a bride, and which no married woman can wear. 
Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 328. 

Ohara : stepping-stones in a stream ; also called peindi. Kangra Gloss. 

Charak chundi : a game which is a combination of the * whirl-go-round and see-saw a bent 
stick is balanced on an upright post stuck firmly in the ground, a boy gets on each end and they 
are whirled round by a third. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206. 

CharAl : a kind of pulse, only cultivated in poor alluvial lands. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 78. 

Charangh&l: lit: ‘washing feet’ : an initiatory ceremony consisting in washing one or both 
of the initiator’s big toes and drinking the water, Jullundur S. R., p. 51, 

Oharftndh : grazing ground. Kangra Gloss. 

Charetar : a fuel yard or place where the stock of fire-wood is piled up. Kangra Gloss. 

Chayl : a staff. Simla Hills. 

Charo : antelope. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 124. 

Charoli : a round bamboo wicker tray deepening towards the middle. Kangra Gloss, 

Charoliya ; a stile in the hedge of a field, called langdna elsewhere. (Nurpur). Kangra 
Gloss. 

Oharrara : a gelded goat — see under bahru 

Charwi : a large pot, Sirmfir Trans-Giii. 

Chatra : a cook-room on either side of the tamsdl (open yard in a house), Kama] S, R., 

1880, p. 120. 

Chatra : a small basket, holding about 8 sers, no cover : Simla S. B., 1883, p. 66. 

Ohatri: an open basket, syn. pirJctu* Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. # 

Chatru : a colfc : Lahul. Kfingra S. R. (Lyall), p. 111. ^ 

Chatt : a stone or wooden trough for cattle to drink out of. Kangra Gloss. 

Chatur:= --ar. 

Chaubacha : a mode of distributing the produce of land. Hissar S, R,, p. 10. 

Ghaubara: central room. Sirmur. 

Chandan vidya : the 14 kinds of knowledge (all that is to be known). 

Ohaugandi : four times the sum of the seed corn, in Bangahal. Cf, panehgandu Kangra 
- S.R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Chatera : a muzzle made of ntffdl or nargdU Simla S. R., 1883, p, 45. 

Chatti: a basket holding about 2 sers* Simla S. R., 1883, p, 46. 

Chauk : a yard in a private house, separated from the streets by a wall, and in which the 
cattle are tied up in cattlesheds, and the women sit and spin. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 120. 

Chaukhat : door frame. Sirmur. 

Ohauki bharna : the form of worshipping Sultan (Sakhi Sarwar) by sleeping on the 
ground, Hoshiarpur S, R,, p. 33. 

ChaulM : seeds of the cockscomb j the cockscomb (^Amaranthus polygonus), Karnal S. R., 
1880, p. 157. 

Chaxintra: a square platform, either large or small. 

Ohaupdrl; a guest-house. Of. hctthdi, Sii^a S. R., 1883, p, 176. 
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CbaTiri- a vak’s tail. It is waved over a chief, a deota, or at a bridegroom’s ceremony. 
CbaiiW-kS-deo, a chief deoia, e.g., Kot Ishwar in Knmharsain, as being the Rank’s family god. 

Chauri * a fresh plastered ground on which the Brahman at a wedding makes a square 
enclosure of flour, and on it pats sand and sacred fire of dhdh wood, ffM, sugar, and sesame : 

Cf. Mi. Karnul S. E., 1880, p. 130. , , o i- .i.i t ■» u-* 

. Chaut&l: away of selling sugar. It is equal to 3 times 44 country seers. Hosbiarpnr 

S R p 99« 

r-ha?, • a tnrf used to stop a gap in the bank of field, canal, &o. Kangra Gloss. 

• Chlchar rfallow and arable waste land. Cf. ^eromty. LudhiSna S. K., 1883, p. 167. 
Chei : a younger sister : see under hMo, 

Chela i bamhdta] gur-cUle, dharmi, dangarta, or= Ra. Of. Ru-deo in Malana ? = banaliafca, q v. 
Cheli: 2nd morning meal. KeonthaL 
Cheii : cheili, a kid — see under bakru 


Oheori : wife (Saraj), see IdA. 

Ohershi : (from oMn—* three ’J any dues collected every third year. Simla Hills. 

Chetra * rupees. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p, 150, 

Chetri : cotton sown in March. Hoshifirpur S. R., p. 87. 

Ohetinta : a goad, usually made of restush and labair : Simla S. R., 1883, p 45. 
nhh^'hn ; part of a pent roof. Sirmiir. 

Ohhahkft : a disease of cattle in which the body is inflamed and insensibility ensues ; 
Mahkd also appears to be an insect which is said to cause this disease. Gurgaon. 

Oiukri : a small hoe, Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45, 


(To he continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE JOINT AUTHORSHIP OP THE 
KiVTAPRAKlSA. 

We And, at the end of the KdvyctpvaTcdia of 
Maminata, a verse which has been interpreted in 
two ways.^ Upon this verse R^jdnaka Ananda 
says that Mammata wrote as far as the figure 
Pariitfltrfl in the tenth JJUdsa and that the rest was 
finished hy Alata,® MAnikyachandra, Sarasvati- ! 
tirfcha and many others say the same. Br. Stein 
says; “In order to complete the case for Alata as 
the name of the continuator of the KdvyapraMia 
it suflBcesfor me to point out that this form of the 
name is the only one known to the tradition of the 
Kasmirian Pandits, to whom the double authorship 
of the KdvyaprakdSa is otherwise perfectly fami- 
liar.*^ (Quoted by Col Jacob in J. R. A. S, for 1697, 
p. 28*2). Many MSS. read Alaka for Alata, That 
Alata (or Alaka) had something to do with the 
Kdmjapraho^a receives striking confirmation from 
a comparatively early wi*iter. Arjunavarmadeva, 
who is 13th in the order of succession from Bhoja 
Param^ra and whose inscriptions have been found 
ranging from A. D. 1211 to 1216, while 
commenting upon the A maruiataka twice refers 
to the double authorship of. the Kdvyaprakd^ a. 


On page 29 (of the Kdvyamdld edition of the 
Amaru^atakajfhe says; **Yath-oddhntam Ddsha- 
nirnaye Mammat-Alahdhhydm — *Pr aside vartasva 
&e.* ** On p. 55, while commenting upon verse 
72, in which the expression ^vdyum dadaii * oc- 
curs, he points out that some regard that the em- 
' ployment of the word vdyu gives rise to the fault 
called ASUla ; and then he remarks that both the 
authors of the Kdvyaprakd^a, who were favoured 
by the Goddess .of speech, generally exhibit a 
spirit of fault-finding ® The Doshas (faults or 
blemishes) of Kdvya are dwelt upon in the 7th 
TJlldsa of the KdvyapraJedia, Arjuuavarmadeva’s 
words lead us to infer that Alaka had a hand 
not only in the tenth XJllAsa, as said by An- 
anda, but also in the 7th. This, I believe, is a 
valuable piece of information, coming as it does 
from a writer who flourished about a hundred 
years after the composition of the Kdvyaprakdsa . 
Another point that deserves notice is that in the 
short period of about a hundred years after 
Mammata, tradition credited him with being the 
special favourite of the Goddess of speech . 


^ Ity-^ha m&rgd vidusMTh i3Uhirm6^yyab'hinnar'G>pab pratihhdsate yat 1 na tad-vichitrath yad~amutra samyag- 

8 Parikar^vadhili 1 prahandhal P'ii/ritah ieM vidJiM^llatasuHndA ] 

Atm fa Mi^dmkiasfusyl'^ciivxfA^dha’prasddau KdvyaprakGt^a’kdrau prdyena doshadris^t^* 


Bombay. 


P. V. Kane, 
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OEIGIN AND DECLINE OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM IN SOUTHERN INDIA.* 
BY K. V. SDBRAHMANYA AIYAE, B.A., OOTACAMUND. 

I F the Singhalese Chronicle, MaMvama, coaid be relied upon, as I think it should be, for the 
reason that it is not a production of a later age but was a compilation from the accounts 
preserved by contemporary writers, the first invasion of Ceylon was undertaken by a prince of 
the Sakya race, and that he is reported to have entered the island on the very day of the 
m'rrdTia of Buddha^, Northern India was just then undergoing a mighty change from the 
existing system of religious belief, and this, we might safely presume, was not brought about 
all on a sudden, but was the work of years, if not of centuries. It is on record, and we can 
well give credence to it, that Buddha, after formulating bis new faith, went on preaching and 
converting the people for a number of years before be attained nirvdna. The Sakya race, to 
'which Buddha belonged, could not have been slow to adopt his tenets, and as such, we can 
reasonably espect Vijaya, who was also a Sakya by birth, to have carried to Ceylon the new 
belief and the stirring teachings of the reformer. Yijaya’s followers, who could not have been 
few, as they are reported to have conquered the island by overcoming the Yakshas by whom 
Ceylon was peopled, may thus be regarded to have shared in the canons of Gautama’s new 
faith along with their leader. It is, therefore, plain that the tenets of Buddhism were known 
in the island of Ceylon long before the creed spread completely in Northern India and pro- 
pagated elsewhere. It is believed that till the time of Asoka, Buddhism did not gain much 
ground. The missionary efforts of the Maurya emperor contributed not a little to the spread 
of Buddhism in countries in and out of India. We may say that the several kingdoms of 
Southern India did not share in the belief of Gautama’s faith for a long time, as it does not 
appear to have extended even throughout the Hindustan during the life-time of its founder. 
For aught we know, no direct influence was brought to bear upon the several provinces in the 
Dekkan till the time of A46ka. 

But Buddhism could not have been unknown in tbe Dekkan, especially in the Pandya 
country, long before As6ka. That there was free communication between this country and 
Ceylon can fairly be conjectured from the proximity of tbe two, separated only by a small gulf. 
In this connection the story of Yijaya’s advent into the island, as told in the Mahdvanua, is 
worth consideration. Vijaya, the son of Sihab^hu, the ruler of Lilia (L^ta in Gujarat), and born 
of the princess of Kalihga, became lawless and was sent over the sea. He landed in T^mba- 
panni, i. e., the island of Lanka amidst Yakshas and Yakshinis, its original inhabitants. With the 
help of Kuveni, a Yakshiui, Vijaya defeated the reigning king KfilasSna and his followers. The 
goddess of the island was Kali. Colonised by the family of Sihala, the island was named 
Simhala. Vijaya married a daughter of the Panda va (Paudya) king of Southern Madhura 
having driven away the Yakshiui wife who was subseqently pnt to death by one of. the Yakshas 
who regarded her as a spy. Vijaya was sending every year a rich tribute to the Pandya 
sovereign. This story of Vijaya, shorn of the mythical veil that environs it, means that Vijaya 
was a powerful invader from Northern India; that he, with the aid of one of the most powerful 
natives of the island, learnt the weakness of the king of Ceylon, made friends with the neighbour- 
ing Pllndya sovereign.on payment of an annual tribute, and by taking to wife one of his daughters 
colonised Lanka with a large number of followers. As the Mahdvanisa states that along 
with the' Pandya princess a large number of ladies of that country were sent to serve as wives 
of the followers of Vijaya, we may regard the colony as a joint colony of 'Sakya men and 
Pandya women. This early account shows that Ceylon was known to the P^ndyas, and that 

1 The probability of Vijaya being a contemporary of Buddha is also indicated by the fact that PAnduv^sud^va, 
the nephew of the fortoer, married a daughter of the cousin of Buddha. It cannot be contended on this account 
that the contemporaneity of Buddha and Vijaya is established beyond question', especially as there are diserepan* 
oies in the chronology of the MahAm^thict, But there are sufficient grounds to raise the presumption that Vijaya 
is not far removed in point of time from Buddha. ~ . . - ' - ' 
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their people frequented it in the 5th century B. 0. Is it too much then to expect that Bud- 
dhism was at least known, if not adopted, by the people of the Pandya country as the new faith 
appears to have been carried into Ceylon by Yijaya and his followers ? 

The person, who is expressly credited in the Mahdmmsa with having introduced Buddhism 
in Ceylon, is Tissa, the second son of Mutisiva. On account of his piety he appears to have been 
known by the name of BSvanampiya Tissa, just as his contemporary Asoka was known in the 
north. At the request of Tissa, his maternal uncle Maha-Aritta, one of the greatest statesmen 
of the day, as the book puts it, went on a mission to the court of the Maurya emperor for 
fetching a branch of the Bodhi tree and the sister (^theri) Sahghamitta, both of which objects he 
successfully performed in the 18th year of the reign of Asoka. As Tissa had previously pro- 
mised to allow Aritta to become a Buddhist monk, the latter assumed the yellow robes soon 
after his return from Pafcaliputra. For a clear account of the interesting events connected 
with the arrival of Sahghamitta in Ceylon by way of the sea, reference may be made to the 
Mahdvama. The mysterious way in which Mahinda^ is said to have arrived in the island is 
incredible, and it is not unlikely that he accompanied his sister. If Asoka and Tissa stand 
forth prominently as the royal propagators of Gautama's creed, Mahinda and Aritta were the 
chief priests with whose aid they seem to have effected much to spread the faith in the south. 
The hills dedicated to Mahinda and Aritta in Ceylon bear ample testimony to the exalted 
position held by the two saints. Sura Tissa (247 — ^237 B.O.), one of the brothers of Devanam- 
piya Tissa, is said to have built superb vihdras at many places, of which one called Lafika.^ 
vihara was at the foot of the' Aritta mountains. I^ot satisfied with the preaching in Ceylon, 
the two saints are expressly stated to have gone abroad to make fresh converts. We may, with 
advantage, quote the passage under reference. It runs thus : — “ The five principal theras who 
had accompanied Mahinda from Jambudlpa, as well as those of whom Aritta was the principal, 
and in like manner the thousands of sanctified priests, all natives of Lanka and inclusive of 
Sanghamitt?!, the twelve tMrU, who came from Jambudipa, and the many thousands of pious 
priestesses, all natives of Lanka, all these profoundly learned and infinitely wise personages 
liaving spread abroad the light of the Vinaya and other branches of faith, in due course 
of nature, at subsequent periods, submitted to the lot of mortality." 

There is nothing to doubt the statement here quoted. The first country that the mis- 
sionaries from Ceylon could have visited is the Pandya territory with which, as we have al- 
ready pointed out, the Singhalese were well acquainted and even connected by marriage ties. 
We shall now see if there is anything in the Pandya country to bear testimony to our view. 

Since the discovery of a cavern with Brahmi inscriptions at Marugaltalai in the Tinnevelly 
district by Mr. Chadwick, I have discovered several similar ones with lithic records of the 
3rd century B.C., all in the Madura districtl^ Four of these are at a place called Arittapatti 
in the M^lfir tMnka, one on the Anaimalai hills near the insignificant village of Narasingam 
which may be characterised as an ancient Jaina settlement ; one on the hill at Tirupparangun- 
ram, behind the village chdvadi, opposite the railway station ; another at Alagarmalai and still 
another at Ammanamalai, which last I was misled to believe to be Kongar-Puliyangulam 
where I learnt there was a Buddhist cavern and which was accordingly termed by me as such. 
Kongar-Puliyangulam was subsequently found to contain another similar monument, and this 
proves that my information was not incorrect. 

More of these caverns were found, one at M6ttuppatti by Bai Bahadur V. Venkayya, 
another at Yarichchiyfir by Mr. Vibert and a third at Kalavalavu by Mr. Venkoba Rao. 
Tliese m^imments arf the oldest that the Pdriidya country contains, or, for the matter 
of the oldest in Southern India. For a complete description of these caverns reference 


* Sb said to have flown through the air from the dominions of the Maurya emperor to Ceylon. 

® They notmed in '^e Bejports of the Assistant Arohsdological Superintendent for 1906-7, 1907*8 

i^d 1908-9, under ** Barliest Idthio Monuments of the Tamil Country.” 
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may be made to Mr. Venkayya^s remarks on them in the Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1908. 
As regards the position of one and all of them, Mr. Griffith’s escellent note that seclusion from 
the world and the actire business of life was obviously the first essential of the saintly life of 
Buddhism, as of all ascetic forms of religion, and that the originators of the caves seem to have 
been influenced not only in the choice of the site, but also by a keen appreciation of natural 
beauty, and that all the caves are superbly placed with an obvious selection of a noble outlook 
and perfect seclusion from the world, ^ are well applicable. That during the time of the Chinese 
pilgrim Fa Hiau, caves were resorted to in India by Buddhist monks is evident from his state- 
ment that “ three li before you reach the top of Mount Gridhrakiifa there is a cavern in the 
rocks facing the south in which Buddha safe in medifeafciou; thirty paces to the north-west 
there is another where Ananda was sitting in meditation when the D^va, Mara-Pisuna, having 
assumed the form of a vulture took his place in front of the cavern and frightened the disciple; 
going on still to the west they found the cavern called Sritapara, the place where after the 
nirvana of Buddha 500 avhats collected the siitras'* ^ The Buddhist priests of later years than 
the time of the great founder appear to have followed the same practice, and the hands of the 
devotees developed the rude natural caves into habitable dwellings befitting their residents. 
Whether they were primarily designed as the provision for the annual “ retreat’’ initiated by 
Buddha when it was ordained that the monks were to keep vassa and refrain from peregrina- 
tion during the rains, or were intended to give a cool resort during the hot season, cannot 
now be easily determined. Besides being watertight, convenient for human habitation and 
far above any possible accident from the rains and floods of the monsoon, to this day they are 
agreeably cool even in the hottest weather. The donbt raised in the first part of the pass- 
age quoted here, whether the caverns were designed for the annual retreat ” or were intend- 
ed to give a cool resort, can be cleared from the reply which Mahinda gave to Tissa when 
the latter requested the saint to halt in the beautiful garden adjoining his capital on a certain 
night. The statement ^ of the thera shows that the Buddhist monks were prohibited by the 
rules of their orjder to stay even in the immediate proximity of cities or villages, and it also 
accounts in a way for the necessity for the caverns. 

In the general forms of these, vzz,^ one boulder overhanging another, a flat one on which it 
rests at one extremity, in the cutting of the projecting rock to a certain depth in order to pre- 
vent the rain water from gliding into the cavern, in the existence on the bottom boulder (1) 
of smoothly chiselled beds with a slightly raised portion for the head, just sufficient for a man 
to lie down, (2) of the groove immediately in the outer fringe of the cave quite below the 
cutting on the upper rock for carrying away the drippling of the rain water to a distance, (3) 
of big boles cut on the open yard intended perhaps for fixing poles or railings, and (4) of a 
number of smaller holes for other works of protection — in all these details the caverns of the 
P^ttdya eonntry resemble those in Ceylon, which are assuredly Buddhistic in their character. 
As Aritta and his followers, together with Mahinda and several others, are reported in the 
Mahdvanisa to have gone abroad to propagate the Bauddha religion, and as several caverns are 
found in the vicinity of a place called Arijtflpatti (the village of Aritta), it might be presumed 
that this place was the first settlement of the Singhalese apostle Aritta of the 3rd century B.C, 
Whatever might have been the origin of Buddhism in other parts of the Dekkan, it was in all 
probability introduced into the F&ndya territory from Ceylon, mostly after the 18th year of 
the reign of As6ka. It is also likely that even in earlier times Buddhist influence was felt in 
the Pflndya country, as its people appear to have had frequent communication and even marriage 
connection with the early colonisers of Ceylon in the 6th century B.C. 


Ajanta Painting^ by Mr. Griffith, Introduction. « ma. ® MahAvayhsa, Wijesihha’s translation, p. 54. 
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We gt'ftll now note the evidences relating to the influence of Gautama’s faith in other 
parts of southern India. According to the Chinese pilgrim, Hiuen Tsiang, who visited India 
in the middle of the 7th century A.D., and who in about A,D. 640 was at Conjeeveram, which 
he describes as the capital of the Dravida kingdom, KahcM is as old as Buddha, Buddha con- 
verted its people, Dharmapala was born there, and Asoka built several stfipas in its neighbour- 
hood. He declares that the Jainas were very numerous in his day, and that Buddhism and 
Brahmanism were about on a parj It might be that the pilgrim has simply recorded what the 
people had to say regarding the origin of Buddhism in the place ; but as representing the 
belief or tradition of the 7th century A.D„ the account is very valuable. We are not in a 
position to test the correctness of that part of his statement which connects Buddha with 
Kanchi. It is not improbable that Asoka built stupas near that city. Among the countries to 
which this Maurya emperor sent missionaries, are mentioned Mahishamandala, Yanavasi, 
Aparanta and Maharafcta.s These are either partially or wholly in the Dekkan. Mahisha- 
mandala is indentical with the modern Mysore State. It is called in ancient Tamil literature 
Erumaiyur, a term which appears to be an exact rendering of the Sanskrit Mahishamandala. 
Yanavasi was the capital of the Kadambas, and we know that their kingdom was on the 
borders of that of the Pallavas. Maharatta or Maharashtra perhaps included some districts 
round Poona, and Aparanta contained the dominion of Kohkajgi whose southern position mnst 
have embraced several districts of the Dekkan on the west coast. In his BrihafsaihJiitd, 
Yarahamihira locates the Aparantakas in the western division and Yanavasi in the southern^ 
It may be noted that Buddhism counted followers in Kohkan till a very late period. The 
rock edict of Asoka discovered at Siddapura in the Mysore State proves that there is no 
exaggeration in the reported mission to that place. We cannot determine whether stupas were 
erected at Kanchx as stated by Hiuen Tsiang, but it may be presumed that the influence of 
the Maurya emperor’s missionaries to Mahishaman(Jala and Yanavasi was felt at K^fiohi, 
This being the case, we are naturally inclined to look for monuments of the description we 
find in the Pandya country in other parts of the Dekkan. Strange to Say they are totally 
absent both in the Chola and the Pallava dominions.^ Perhaps future researches may bring 
to light some of them. The Tamil poem Manimigalai refers to a large Buddhist . monastery 
at Kavifippumpattinam, the ancient capital of the Cholas. When that city, was destroyed by the 
sea, the people are said to have removed themselves in a body to Kanchi, where also there were 
several monks of high order and some Buddhist temples. Two Obola sovereigns named Todukalar- 
kilH and Tunaiyilankilli are mentioned in the book just referred to, as the builders of a Buddhist 
ohaitya (sSdi) at Conjeeveram. 

Two celebrated Buddhist monasteries, the Purvasila and the Aparasila SangMrdmas at 
Dbanyakataka {To no ku tsia Jcta) i, e., Amaravati, are mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang. All through 
his route the pilgrim was shown an abundance of Buddhist monasteries. Some of them were in a 
flourishing condition while others showed signs of decay. It may be noted that this Chinese 
traveller has referred to another monastery named Polomolokili built by So to po ho}^ The correct 
rendering of these two names seems to be Paramarakkhita and Satavahana. The names Eakkhita, 
Maharakkhita and Dhammarakkhita occur very often among the early missionaries of the Bauddhas, 
and it is not unlikely that the monastery referred to by the pilgrim was called after one of Asoka’s 
apostles sent to propagate the faith in Mabisharaandala, Yanavasi and Aparantaka. If this be the 


’ Mr, Sewoirs Li&U of Antiquities^ Vol. 1.^ p. 176. - » p. 46. 

® -In the South Aroot and TrioMuopoly districts, similar caverns with stone beds and steps out on the rock are 
reported to exist. The steps provide lor an approach to the cavern. As there are no lit hie records, it is not 
possible to say when they came into existence. Neither is it easy to determine if originally they were the abodes 
of Buddhist or Jaina monks. That Jainism counted numerous followers in the South Aroot district is clear from 
the references in the Tamil TivAstam, It is said that Palghaiit was once a flourishing Buddhist centre, but the 
truth of this statement remains yet to be verified. 

Above,' ToL YII,; p, 6, fpotfiete 5. U JM. p. 4, footnote 4, >s MOtAvaifna, p. 46, 


H Jbid, p. 4, footnote 4, 
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case, it also suggests where we should look for the monument. We know that the powerful kings 
of the Satayahana dynasty flourished at the commencement of the 2nd century B. C. and 
advocated the Bauddha faith. To their exertions we owe one of the most exquisite and elaborate 
works of art, viz,^ the Amaravati StHpa. The Andhra kings of the Satavahana line held sway 
over several parts of the Dekkan such as Dhanyakataka in Krishna, Chitaldrug and Shimoga in 
Mysore and Kolhapur, Paithan, efc., on the western side, where their coins and inscriptions have 
been traced.^s® It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that under the Satav^hanas, who were ardent 
Buddhists, Buddhism gained ground in those parts of southern India which had acknowledged their 
rule. Something about the state of Buddhism in the south is also found in the writings of Pa Hian 
the predecessor of Hiuen Tsiang by three centuries. Though he himself did not visit the Dekkan, 
he has recorded what he probably gathered from his enquiries. His interesting note on the splendid 
rock-cut monastery of five storeys with 1,500 cella,^^ situated 200 yojanas to the south of Benares, 
shows what stronghold the religion of Gautama had on the people of the Dekkan. Rev. Mr. Poulkes 
writing on this says : — “There seem to be some considerations in Fa Hian’s description which lead 
to the conclusion that the king of the country or some previous ruler or rulers of this kingdom was 
a patron of Buddhism, if not himself a Buddhist. It is scarcely probable that a colossal work of art, 
like Fa Hian’s rock-cut monastery, could have been undertaken by any one but a powerful, rich and 
prosperous king; or rather considering the time which such a work would require for its completion, 
by a succession of such kings. And it is similarly improbable that a costly and everlasting 
monument of this description would have been so undertaken, unless the king or kings had religious 
convictions in harmony with the object for which such a magnificent building was constructed.^^ 

It is thus evident that at a certain epoch there were Buddhists throughout the Dekkan. What 
contributed to the spread of that religion in the south, besides the missionary efforts of the Maurya 
emperor, Asoka, and the Singhalese king, Tissa, of the 3rd century B. 0., was probably the migration 
of the Pallavas and the Guptas from their northern homes, which took place in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. That the early members of the Pallava dynasty could have been Buddhists 
might be inferred to a certain extent from the fact that they had Asokavarman among their mythical 
ancestors. One of the Chola kings named Killi, who married the NEga princess, Pilivalai, the 
daughter of Valaivanan, appears to have been a Buddhist, as he is reported to have been hearing the 
discourses of a Buddhist priest at KMcbi. The account given in the Maidmigalai, regarding the 
fortunes of the child born to this Naga princess, coincides with what is regarded of Tondaiman 
Ilandiraiyan, the earliest ancestor of the Pallava kings. Ifc is not unlikely that there were several 
kings in the Oh61a and Pfindya country, who professed the religion of Gautama, but all their names 
have not come down to us- 

We must not omit to mention the probability of there having been Jaina influence side by side 
with that of Buddhism. As Sir Alexander Cunningham puts it, both these sects were branches of 
one stock. Dr. Hamilton and Major Delamain have proved that Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas is the same personage. .As Gautama of the Jainas has left no disciples, it has been 
correctly presumed by these writers that ‘ Gautama’s followers constitute the sect of Buddha with 
tenets in many respects analogous to those of the Jainas or followers of Sudharma, but with a 
mythology or fabulous history of deified saints quite different. Both have adopted the Hindu 
pantheon or assembly of subordinate deities; both disdain the authority of the VSdas, and both 
elevate their pre-eminent saints to divine supremacy. To show that the canons of belief of the 
Jainas and Bauddhas are in several respects identical, and that the gods of the former are represented 

,12a Xm^eHal GazBttBer of Indian Vol. X., p, 291 and Vol. XV,, p, 357, 

IS Above, Vol. YII., p. 2, footnote 2, quoted from Beal’s translation. 

1* Ibid, pp. 3 and 4. 
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in almost the same way as Gautama Buddha, we have no less an authority than the Chinese pilgrim 
Hiuen Tsiang of the seventh century A. D. He says:--“ The Jainas have built a temple of the 
Gods. The sectaries, that frequent it, submit themselves to strict austerity, day and night they 
manifest the most ardent zeal without taking an instant’s rest. The law that has been set forth by 
the founder of this sect has been largely appropriated from the Buddhist books on which it is guided 
in establishing its precepts and rules. The more aged of the sectaries bear the name of Bhikshus ; 
the younger they call Chamis (Sramana). In their observances and religious exercises, they follow 
almost entirely the rule of the Sramanas. The statue of their divine master resembles by a sort of 
usurpation that of ju lai (the Tathagatha) ; it only differs in costume ; its marks of beauty 
{Mahdpuruska-lahshaT^ni) are exactly the same.” is This passage, from the writings of the Chinese 
traveller, clearly shows that the two sects of the Jainas and the Bauddhaa should be regarded as 
branches of one and the same. Curiously enough the Singhalese Buddhists recognise twenty-four 
Buddhas prior to Gautama, and this number is exactly the same as that of the Tirthamkaras of the 
Jainas. Here, then, is an additional ground for the belief that the Gautama of the Jainas and of the 
Bauddhas is the same person. As there is very little difference between the two sects, and as Buddha 
himself appears to have been the disciple of the Jaina Mahavira, it can be easily gathered that the 
two faiths ffourished side by side for centuries, some people professing to be the followers of Gautama 
Buddha, while others adhered to the original Jaina creed. 

The Maurya emperor Chandragupta is believed to have spent the latter part of his life in 
southern , India, having settled himself at Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State. He is said to 
have accompanied the great Jaina teacher BhadrabS,hu, whose disciple he was, in his migration to the 
Dekkan. Bhadrab^hu with a number of followers went to the Pun-nadu country, where he died. 
Though the account of Ohandragupta’a settlement in the Mysore territory cannot be asserted 
authoritatively yet it may he noted that the story receives some strength from the discovery of the 
rock-cut edict of Asdka at Siddhapura alluded to above. The edict establishes beyond question that 
the dominion of the Mauryas extended so far south. At the end of the 2nd century A. .1)., the 
Jaina priest Simhanandi settled himself in another part of Mysore, The princes Dadiga and 
MMhava, belonging to the solar race, are said to have followed this priest, and ruled the kingdom 
whose capital was Kolala (see page 9, Mysore and Goorg in the Imperial Gazetteer Volumes.) 

Though the names of those kings who adopted Buddhism in southern India has not come 
down to us, we have on record that many of those were Jainas, Some of the kings of the Pallavas 
of Kanchi, and a few of those of the Pandya country, not to say of the western ChMukyas, the 
Grahgas and Rashtrakutas, were staunch Jainas, and one or two even went the length of persecuting 
other religionists— a very rare thing in Indian history. It is this attitude in the rulers that 
appears to have been one of the causes for the application of the destructive axe at the root of these 
religions. We know from the inscriptions of the western Oh^lukya kings, Pulakesin II., Vijaya- 
ditya and Vikramaditya II,, that they favoured the Jaina faith by executing repairs to temples and 
granting villages to them.i7 The Pallava king, MaMndravarman, was an avowed Jaina in the 
earlier part of his reign. The early kings of the Rashtrakutas were Jainas, and the records of 
Amoghavarsha I,, dated in 8aka years 765, 775 and 799, register provisions made for Buddhist 
communities by his feudatories ; but the king himself was a Jaina king, a disciple of the famous 
teacher Jinasena. 

The spread of the Jaina faith in southern India belongs in no small measure to Samantabhad- 
ra, who is said to have visited Kahchi, to Akalahka who is credited with having defeated several 
Buddhists m disputation, to Vidyananda and Manikyananda, whose contributious to Jaina litera- 
ture, like those of their two predecessors, are not few ; to PrabhSchandra, the pupil of Akalahka, 
who api^ars to have lived prior to A.D. 750 ; to Jinasdna, the preceptor of the Rashtrakuta king 

^ lKd,..ToL n., 16, — — 

» The T&fwaexpreBsed in this paragraph will hardly be oountenanoed by the soholarg of the present day.— 
D. S. 3, 

” SomlMy Toh L^Part U., p^ 191. 


** JHd,, pp. 404—405. 
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Amogbavarsha I, and to Ms pupil Ganabhadra, contemporary of Krishna II.i® Mandalapurusha, 
the disciple of Ganabhadra is the author of the Tamil metrical dictionary (nigandu) compiled about 
the 9th ceiitnry A.D. Several purely Jaina works in Tamil are preserved to this day and they 
show that at a certain period Jaina inflnence was very strong in southern India. Among these may 
be mentioned JtvakacMntdmani^ CJiMdmani, MaMpurdnam and Merumandirapurdnam and the like. 
Contributions to general Tamil literature by Jaina authors are also not rare. 

One of the most powerful Jaina teachers celebrated in Jivakachintamani is Ajjanandi. Inscrip- 
tions of his have been found in the MMur, Periyakulam, Palni and MadurS talukas of the Madura 
district, and indicate the extent of territory over which his influence was felt. According to one 
of these records Gunamatiyar was his mother’s name 20 , At the time of the Saiva saint, Nanasam- 
banda, there were several Jaina teachers, and their names are preserved in one of his hymns on 
Tiruvalavay,^^ where it is also said that Anaimalai (6 miles from Madura) was one of the 
several places of Jaina settlements. The names mentioned in the hymn are Sandusena, 
IndusSna, Dharmasena, Kandus^na, Kanakanandi, Putpanandi, Pavananandi, Bunaganandi and 
Gunaganandi. 

Inscriptions 22 found in the Pandya country show that Kurandi-Ashtdpavasi was a famous Jaina 
priest who had for his disciples Kanakanandi, GunasSna, Maganandi and Arittanemi, Two records 
make Kanakanandi the disciple of Kurandi Ashtopavasi. Three generations of pupils of Kanaka 
are noticed in a Kilakkudi inscription ,23 and they are Abhinandana-Bhatara I, Arimandala-Bhatara, 
and Abhinandana-Bhatara II. The second disciple GunasSna’s pupils 24 were ArittanmasSna, 
Kandan-Porpattan, Araiyangavidi, Kanaka vira-Periyadigal and Vardhamana-Pandita. The disciple 
of the last mentioned individual was Gunasena-Periyadigal. We have not yet known if Maganandi 
and Arittandmi, the other disciples of Kurandi-Ashtopav^si, had left any followers. The names of 
the other Jaina priests mentioned in inscriptions are; — ^S^ntavira, pupil of Gunavira, who renewed the 
images of Parsva-Padarar (Parsvanatha) and the Yakshis in the Aivarmalai Cave in Baka 792 
(= A.D. 870)25; Puvvanandikurafcti, the female pupil of Pattinakuratti 25 ; Indras^na, MallisSna, 
Tinaikklattar, DharmadSvacharya, pupil of Kanakachandra-Pandita, Ilaiyapad^rar and Ohandra- 
nandi-achaya .27 Jainas seem to have prospered well in the North Arcot, South Arcot, Madura and 
Tinnevelly districts and in the Mysore State, where we find a number of temples of Jaina 
Tirthamkaras and the names of Jaina monks in charge of them. Periyapurdmim alludes to the 
destruction of several structural monuments of the Jainas at Cuddalore by the Pallava king 
Mahlndravarman, who, it is said, built a shrine to Siva at Tinuvadi. 

Favoured and nurtured by the south Indian kings, Buddhism and Jainism appear to have 
had a career of prosperity for a few centuries, along with the Saiva and Yaishnava forms of Hindu 
religion. Buddhism appears to have received the first check in its growth from the hands of the 
Jaina teachers, who seem to have been numerous in the 7th, 8th and 9th centuries. Both Tamil 
and Sanskrit literature clearly point to the triumph of the Jainas over the Bauddhas. If Samanta- 
bhadra and Akalanka stand forth as the vanquishers of the Buddhists in one part of the country, 


19 Pp. 407—408 of the JBcmbay Gag&tieer, Vol. L, Part 11. 

99 No. 64 -of the Madras EpigrapHoal Collection for 1910, Two distingnished Buddhist teachers name 
Gnnamati Sfchiramati are reported to have flourished in the 6th Century A. D., at Yallabhi in the Surfishtr 
country (Mr. V. A. Smith's Mstory cf India, p. 272). 

91 Tiruv^lav^y is MadurA 92 jj^os. 61, 62 and 68 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1910. 

99 No. 63 of the same collection. 9* Nos. 65, 66 and 60 of the same and 330 of the Collection for 1908. 

25 This tooh place in the reign of the PIndya king Varaguna-Varman {see No. 705 of the Epigraphical Colleo 
tion for 1905.) 

96 Nos. 67 to 74, 691 and 699 of the Madras Epigraphical Collection for 1905 and Nos. 288 and 239 of 1904. 

» NOS..239 and 367 of the Collection for 1904 and 67 to 74 of 1905. 
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we have clear references in ancient Tamil works of the same period, or a little later, to the disputa- 
tions between the Jainas and Buddhists in other parts of the Dekkan, with yarying results. But 
without proper leaders and with the withdrawal of the royal support, Buddhism seems to have 
declined gradually atter the 7th and 8th centuries A. D. The few that still adhered to it met with 
further discomfiture at the hands of the Saiva and Yaishnava reformers. The disappearance of 
Buddhism in southern India is unparalleled in the history of any country or time. 

It now remains to trace out the causes that led to the decline of Jainism. At this remote age 
It is not possible to put down chronologically all the forces that worked for the removal of this sect 
from the country. So far as southern India is concerned, our aim shall be to collect the evidence 
bearing on the subject, and in this direction we shall have to refer to the literature of the country ^ 
that being the main source of getting any reliable information on the point. 

There are evidences here to show that corruptions had gradually crept into the two creeds by 
their contact with people of various customs and methods. Its original purity seems to have been 
tainted in the course of years by the introduction of undesirable changes which necessarily called 
forth vehement denunciation. At first, missionary agencies were resorted to for expounding the 
tenets of the religions and for showing the superiority of the principles inculcated in them. When 
men embraced the faiths, they did so not out of any compulsion, but from an open conviction. The 
later followers, not content with the number coming into their fold, seem to have thirsted after 
conversion ; and they appear to have done it by the application of unwarranted influences, such as 
persecution through officers of State. IsTumber, not faith, seems to have been their aim. Accordingly, 
people groaned under oppression and looked forward for the appearance of able supporters of their 
cause, who would not only defend them but expose to the world the inconsistency between the life 
led by the oppressors and the belief to which they adhered. Time calling forth, produced meu of 
the stamp of fJanasambanda, Tirunavukkarasu (Appar) and Sundara among the Saivites, 
Nammffivar, Madhurakavi and Tirumafigai among the Vaishniavites, the great advaita philosopher 
Samkaracharya and Manikkavachagar. These men were of no mean merit. Their works show that 
they were all scholars with wide sympathy for their followers, and of undaunted spirit and high 
learning, pre-eminently fitted to be the leaders of their community. 

The brightest period in TamiJ literature is what belongs to the 8th century A. D. and the 
latter half of the 7th, enriched as it is with thousands of stirriug hymns uttered without the slightest 
effort by a number of meu of saintly character, who by their piety and good works are deified as 
avatdras of celestial beings at the present day, in this land of hero-worship. Their utterances soon 
acquired sacredness, and provisons were accordingly made by the Dravidian kings for singing their 
hymns in temples.^s The practice continues to this day, and does not fail to move the heart of the 
hearers. The appearance of even one of them would have been sufficient to revolutionise the land. 
What a world of effect the joint efforts of no less than eight of them produced, all in the course 
of a century and a half, can better be imagined than described. The age of Appar and N^nasara- 
banda is indicated by the fact that their contemporary, Siruttonda, was the general of the Pallava 
king who conquered V^tapi (Biid^mi in the Bombay Presidency). Inscriptions attribute this feat 
to Narasimhavarman I. (A, D. 648). Tamil works say that Appar lived to a considerably old age, 
and that the Pallava king of his time, giving ear to the evil counsel of his Jaina adherents, is said 
lo^have pemecuted at first the saint when he reverted to the Saiva creed 29 ; bub the credit of having 
converted that Pallava sovereign belongs to no other. This was Mahendravarman, son of ITarasim- 

^ of tbe inscriptions of the Oh6la king EljarSja, I (A. D. 9E5-1018), fonnd at TirnrSlimilalai and several 
clears in other places, provide for the singing of the Tirwpipadii/aw hymns in temples. An epigraph dis- 

eovered at ElavSnSihr in the Sonth Arcot district registers grants made for the recital of MSnikkavfichagar’s 
oelehratcd. 

Some of the hymns of Appar relate his sufferings at the hands of the Jainas and the Pallava king. 
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havarman I. He is known to have been a Jaina in the earlier part of his reign, and to have adopted 
Baivism at the end.^® Thus, one of the most powerful kings of southern India felt the overpower- 
ing influence of the times. 

The marvellous fame of the comparatively* young saint Nanasambanda was established in the 
land by his converting the Pan^ya king of the day, Kun-Pandya or Sundara-Pandya, an uncompro- 
mising Jaina, and by his completely vanquishing the foremost leaders of the Jaina faith in religious 
discussions. Thus, both in the Pallava and the Pundya countries, where Jainism was rife, the 
kings were turned Baivites and the leaders of the latter creed did their utmost to show their religion 
to the best advantage. 

Later in point of time was Sundaramurti-Nayaiiiir. Invited by the ChSra king SSramdn- 
Perumal-Nayanar, he visited Tiruvanjaildcaiam (Cranganore on the west coast) which was the 
capital of the Cheras and several other places in the Kofigii country. He is said to have enjoyed 
the friendship of the three kings of the south, the €hera, Chola and the Pundya. la company 
with them, Snndaramurti visited a few places of southern India. 

Soon after the three saints, appeared ManikkavSchagar^i and SamkarScharya. The former was 
a minister of the Pandya king. He is said to have defeated the Buddhists in controversy 
at Chidambaram, but it may be noted that the advocates of the Bauddha faith came from Ceylon 
for the purpose of holding the disputation. SamkarUcharya was horn in Malabar, but his energies 
were directed chiefly to northern India. Kum^rilabhatta, a learned Brahman of BSrIlr, is said to- 
have confuted- the Buddhists of the west coast.^^ 

The time of the three Alvars has been definitely made out,*^^ They belonged to the latter half 
of the 8th century A. D. and seem to have held high position in life. What f5'anasambanda 
and Appar are to the Saivites, NammflMr and Tirumahgai are to the Vaishnavites of the south. 
The hymns composed by them are equally stirring, Madhurakavi was the minister of the Pandya. 
king Nedunjadaiyan and Nammalvar was the magistrate of the town of Alv^r-Tirunagari in the 
Tinnevelly district. It is easy to conceive the amount of influence they might have brought to bear 
on the people. 

The conversion of the Pallava and the Plindya kings by Appar and Nanasambanda, respectively, 
seems to have dealt a fatal blow to the Jaina faith in the Tamil country. It will be admitted on 
all hands that State patronage in any scale whatsoever favours the growth of art or religion, and the 
withdrawal of it must necessarily tell on their advancement. As the Chola king of that period was- 
a Hindu, the whole of the Tamil country professed Hinduism at the time. 

Under the circumstances narrated above, it is quite unreasonable to expect that other sects 
would thrive in such a soil. Besides the royal conversions, the saints attended by thousands 
of followers performed tours to places of pilgrimage which were distributed throughout the Dekkan,, 
sung hymns and expounded the greatness of the Hindu religion. If it is also remembered 
that Appar, Slna^unbiaida and Samkara and a few of the Alvars had established rmpias in various 

MsdiSndravarmasn excavated the beautifal lod&c-cut cave of Siva on the Triohinopoly hill. 

81 Opinions d^er as r^rda the date of MWidkavflohagar. Wh^e some place him in the 9th century A. D., 

others iJiat he mt^hav© ftomriahed long prior to the ;thre© Bfev&ram -hymnists. 

82 Madras Hannal of Administration, Vol- 1,, p. 7S, [I wonder whether there is better evidence for this than 
that of a mere tradition,— D. B. B.] 

83 Tmcmahgai-id^^^ ^ latest of the three Vaieh^va saints. Inhis hymns, he mentions two Pallava kings, 

Nandivarman Mlavamalla and Tayiram^gau and describes the military achievements of the former. If the 

saint was a contemporary of Nandivarman PaBavamalla and of Yayiram&gan,he must belong to the latter half of the 
8lh c^itey A. D. states tha|t Madhurakavi set up an image of Nammaivfir at Timnagari, and that th^ 

three llvtrs were contemporaries. The proper names of NammtlvSr and Madhurakavi suggest that the former must 
have been the faMier of the latter. As Madhurakavi appears to have died some time prior to A. D. 759-70* if 
Timma^ai was his ceiffeemporary, l^ere is every likelihood of the latter having lived in the reign of Nandivarman- 
Ballavai^a. 
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parts of the country to continue the work begun by them, it will be readily conceded that there was 
not much scope for Jainism or Buddhism to gain ground in southern India. The fact that 
Samkar^harya, though born in the south, mostly worked in the north, might perhaps be taken to 
show that already during his time the two heretical faiths were on the high road to decline in the 
Dekkan by the loss of the hold they had on the Dravidian kings. 

The matlias already alluded to are a living institution in southern India, even at the present 
•day. Those of the admita philosophy are found in many a place ; and three or four of them have 
succession lists of their pontiffs, dating back to the originator — and living representatives of 
great ability and vast learning. At present there is a 7nailia of Samkaracharya in the Mysore 
territory With SringSri as his headquarters and another at Sivagahga in the same province. A 
iihird extends its spiritual sway over the ancient Pallava and Ohola dominions with its seat 
M Kumbhakdnam. N^nasambaiida^s mathas are also found in icVetal towns. Those found at 
Dharmapuri, Tiruppattur and Tiruvaduturai are perhaps reminiscences of the matlias originated by 
•one or the other of the three Saiva saints. While Hinduism made such rapid strides with powerful 
♦exponents, the two other creeds, having lost royal support and without proper votaries to advance 
their cause, seem to have died a natural death in the course of a few years after the 9th century 
A. U., except in Mysore. 

The longevity of these sects in the Kanarese country was rather great as the kings of that place, 
•eva., the Western Chfilukyas and the Hoysalas, seem to have fostered them till a late period. The 
extirpation of the Jainas in this tract of land is in a measure due to the rise of the Lingayat 
-or Virasaiva creed in the 12th century A. D. Two of the foremost leaders of this sect were Basava 
and Chenna- Basava. An account of their triumphant disputations with the Jainas is found in the 
Basava-purana. The king, who supported their cause, was the Western Cbalukya Jayasimha II, who 
•is said to have been converted to the Saiva faith by his wife’s spiritual Bevaradasa. . This 

person is also credited with having defeated the Jainas in disputation. The most powerful advocate 
of the Lingayat sect was a certain Ekanfea Ramayya. About this time Ramanuja, one of the ablest 
Yaishnava reformers, who lived at the end of the 11th and the earlier part of the 12th centuries 
A. D., converted the Hoysala king, Bitti of Dvarasamudra, to Vaishnavism, stayed for a number of 
years in Mysore and performed a tour of pilgrimage. These were briefly some of the causes that led 
to the decline of Jainism in the Kanarese country. 

In this paper, I have attempted to show that Buddhism was in all probability known 
in the Pandya country a few centuries prior to the time of As6ka, but that during the reign of the 
Singhalese king, Tissa, it counted several followers there, through the efforts of Aritta and those who 
-accompanied him ; that Buddhism was introduced in several other parts of the Dekkan from 
northern India by the missionary influence of Asoka ; furthered by the Gupta or Satavdhana and 
Pallava migration in the 1st century A. D., it gradually spread throughout southern India ; that 
Jainism also dated back to the same period ; that the votaries of the latter creed put a permanent 
harrier to the growth of the former in the 7th and 8th centuries ; that the rise of the Saiva saints, 
^e Y^hmva Alvars, admita philosopher, Samkaracharya, and M^nikkavachagar and their 
peregrinations throughout the Dekkan, the establishment of the mafias by almost all of them 
which continue their work even to the pf«^nt day, effectively removed the two religions from 
India in the course of a few years after the 9th century A. D. ; and t^t Jainism 
-continued for three more cehtuties in Mysore and 'was stamped out by the Lingayat rising and the 
advent of Rdmanuja in the 12th century A. D. 
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TRIVIKRAMA AHD HIS FOLLOWERS. 

BY BHATTANATHA SVAMIN, VIZAGAPATAM. 

The Prakrit grammars most familiar to tke pandits of South India are the Prdkvitapralcdsa of 
Vararuchi and the grammars of Trivikrama school. Of these the pandits give preference to the 
1 atter as they treat of six dialects, whereas the former treats of only four. Before proceeding to 
consider the appropriateness of their giving preference to the latter, I mean to give a short account 
of the chief works of the latter school. 

The well-known works of Trivikrama’s school are : — 

I. Trivikrama^s Vrittu the first AdJiydya of which was published in the Granthapradarsin 
of Vizagapatam. 

II. Prdkrita^Manidipa of Appayya Dikshita. A portion of the work was published in the 
aai d Granihaprada rhint . 

III. Sliadh'hdshdcJiandrikd of Cherukuri Lakshmidhara. It is printed in Telugu characters 
in Mysore, and is now being published in the Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit series. 

IV. Prdkritardpdvatdra of Simhardja, son of Samudrabandhayajvan. It is published by the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland (Prize Publication, Vol. I). 

These four works comment on the same Sutras^ the last three ehangin their original 
■sequence and the first without that change- Some attribute these Sutras to Valmiki, while others 
to Trivikrama. But let us now consider the opinions of some of the notable men, past and 
present. 

Lakshmidhara, the author of Shadbhdshdchandrihd, attributes them to Valmiki in the follow- 
ing verse ; — 

vdg-devt janam yeshdm vdlmihir^tndla-sdtrakrit | 
bMshd’-prayogd jneyds=te shad-hhds7id*chandrik-ddkvand 1 1 

Prof. Hultzsch, after indulging himself in a discussion covering two pages, thinks at the end 
that his own interpretation of the following verse is far-fetched, but adds : ‘‘At any rate, I hope to 
have proved that the Siltra to which Trivikrama alludes was the VSlmiki SiUra, and that lie was the 
author of Vntti alone, but not of the Sdtra itself.” 

prdkrita-‘paddrtJia~sdrtlia’-prdptyai nija-s&t7'a7ndrgam-anujiga7ni8hatdm \ 
vntttr-yathdrthasiddhyai t7dmkrame7}dga7naA67'amaUkriyaU 1 1 

Here nija means sva. If not, we shall have attribute, on a similar ground, Kdrikdvali 
to another writer and not to Visvanathapanchanana, for he also says : nija-^irmita-kidrikdvaltm. 
But Prof. Hultzsch says that Trivikrama, being a southerner, might have used the word in the 
sense “proper, real or true. ” But I could find no Indian poet using the word in that sense; 
and I think that no number of references to Dravidian dictionaries will support his position 
for no Smiskrit poet as a rule uses a Dravidian word in his composition either separately or in 
compounds. 

Moreover, Prof. Hultzsch refers to the words adhika-mdsa and nija-indsa of a year to his 
support. Evidently, the Professor is under the wrong impression that nija in the latter word 
paeans ** real.” Far from this being the case, it means, again as I say, “ its own. ” Nija-77idsa 
means the “ year’s own month, ” while adhiha-mdsa means an extra or inserted month. Thus the 
evidence of a poor pandhdhgam (Panjika) also goes aigainst him. Therefore, wherever it may occur, 
the word nija is always synonymous with sva^ in Sanskrit. Thus the word nija alone, which cannot 
hut mean “ his own, ” stands as a great authority to prove that Trivikrama was the author of 
S^ras as well as Vntii. 
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Again, Prof. Pischel is said to have interpreted the verse in two different ways, taking the word 
nija to mean “ their own” or “his own,” and referring it to the genitive anujigamishatdm and to 
the instrumental Trivikramem, I suspect if Prof. Pischel himself understood his own first 
interpretation* 

I do not risk to stand on the strength of the authority of this nija only, however strong it may 
be, as the learned Editor has done, but give some other reasons equally strong to prove my statement 
that Trivikrama alone and not Valmiki is the author of the Sutras. In the following kJoka, which 
is found at the end of Trivihrama-vritti : — 

sapra tyaya-prakriti’Siddham^acUrglia-sa tram 
satMrakam balmmdha-hriya'tn=dptadesyam | 
sahdd?iusds:mam=idam pragiim-prayogam 
ircmikramam japata mantram=^iv=drtha-siddyai || 
how can adirghasuiram be a compliment to his work if the sutras were not Ms own ? Moreover, 
Trivikrama says that he is composing the Sutras himself in the following slokas : 

desyain-drsham cJia rMhatvdt svatantratvdcli-cha hhuyasd { 
lahsJima ndpeksliate tasya sampraddgo hi hodhakah || 
prakviteh samskntdt sddhyatndndt siddhdeh=cha yad^bliavet \ 
prdkriiasy^dsya lakshy-dnurodhi lakshma praohakshmahe || 

Here the verb in the first person {prachakshmahe) clearly states that the author of the Sutras 
is the author of the Vritti. Again, it has been pointed out by the late S. P. S. Battanathacharya 
iLiyavaragura that the Sutras in Trivikrama^s order (their original sequence) form slokas in Aryd, 
and, in a few cases, in Anushiuhh metre. It is only for the metrical construction the author had 
to change the old partbhdshd, and create a new one in some cases. The following will convince us 
regarding the metrical construction of these Sutras : 

siddhirdokdch cM, nuktamanyaSahddnusdsanavat, 
samjlid pratydhdramayt vd, sup-svddifantyahaldf 
ho hrasvo, dirHltrghah^ sashasdhuh, sah saradsa^ ddih hhuh, 
go ganaparo, dviiiyah phnh, samyulctm sfu, tu vikulpe ” 

^'latas-tiptdviehechy sipthds sesi mir^mibitau^ ihijhau 
ntinte dhadhvam-itthdhacha*/, momuma masmahih,^ 

Thus it is clearly seen that the attribution of the authorship of the Sutras to Valmiki is un- 
founded; as the anpient poets, like Valmiki and Vyasa, were not familiar with the metre, Irydt 
and no instance of such a metre occurs iu their well-known epics* Evidently Prof. Hultzsch 
seems to have been led away by the tradition given in Prof. Rahgacharya’s Madras Catalogue 
(page 1083, No. 1548) attributing the Sutras to VAlmiki, The author of Shadhhdshdchandrikd 
seems to have originated the tradition — for before him no poet attributed these Sdtras to Valmiki — 
h^TOg ol^rved aomewhete the reading — evidently a wrong one — prdchetasa-hemaohandrddydt for 
original prdohyair-d-humachandram-dchdii^yaih. 

^ I am of opinion that Trivikrama was the author of the Sdiras, and agree with Prof. Pischel, 
in so far that Trivikrama drafted the text in accordance with Hemachandra’s grammar*. But 
Trivikrama made some improvements on Hemachandra. He uses the well-known samjnds of 
Pinini, all through, except in a few cases where the metrical construction did not allow. And these 
tha smijnds here and there were explained by the author himself and also by Prof. Hultzsch in 
pefaoe to Prdknta-rupdmtdra, 

^6! {^option’ of P^nihrs samjads made his Sdtras more concise, and the metrical construction 
of thm wMch has been referred tO' before, enables the students to memorise them mpre easily 

than the is^eted|'»^^^£^.{of^B^i]^hkndra. 
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Another difference between Trivikrama and Heniachandra is that the former, unlike the latter, 
classified and divided his work into three adhydyas or twelve i)ddas. In the Vritti^ which is also 
closely allied to that of Hemachandra, Trivikrama gives also the Sanskrit equivalents of the Prfikrit 
quotations, and he criticises Hemachandra in some places (See I, ii., 5 j I, iv,, 79). Moreover, 
Trivikrama includes words in his grammar, deriving a great many of them from Sanskrit, 
The aphorisms vdpudyyddydh, gakiddydh, $ 0 ., are composed specially for this purpose. This 
derivation of dest words from Sanskrit is at least interesting to modern philologists, although they 
do not completely accept the view, 

Trivikrama was a follower of the Jaina religion, as is evident from the opening verses of his 
VrM which invokes h'fi-Vtrc/, and it is also stated therein that he was the, pupil of Arhanandi 
Traividya-deva, and belonged to Yanasakula. He was the son of Mallinatha and Lakshmi and 
grandson of Adityasarman or Adityavarman. Trivikrama had a brother Soma, who was said to be 
a great scholar in prosody. He may be identified with the author of the same name, who wrote 
a commentary on Yritta-^ratndhara (cf, Catalogtis Catalog orum, Vol. I., p. 597). As to his time, Prof. 
Hultzscli says : The time of Trivikrama can be settled only within rather wide limits. He quotes 
Hemachandra, who lived in the 12th century, and he* is quoted in the Eatndpana of KumSrasvamin, 
wha belonged: to the 15th or 16th century. Consequently Trivikrama has to be assigned to about 
the ISth, 14th or the 15th century/* But I am of opinion that Trivikrama must be assigned to 
a date before A. D. 1400, for Trivikrama*s aphorisms were quoted by Katayavema in his commen- 
tary on Bdhmtala, Katayavema was the brother-in-law of Kum&ragiriraja, who composed his 
Vasantardjtya about A. D. 1400 (Ep. Ind,, Vol. lY., p. 827). Again, it will be shown below that 
Simharaja, the author of the Frdkrita^rupdvatdra, another gloss on the Sutras of Trivikrama, must 
have lived about the year A. D. 1800. So we may say that Trivikrama flourished about, or before, 
the middle of the 18th century. 

In some manuscripts of Trivikrama, va and ha are interchanged, and Lakshmidhara justifies 
him by saying vahayo)*^ahliedah. This fact, I think, is incompatible with the view that Trivikrama 
was a southerner, and creates a suspicion in me whether he might not be a northerner. But 
Mr. R. Narasimhachariar, of the ArchaBological Department, Mysore, says (in a letter to my 
brother) : “ Trivikrama appears to have been a native of Southern India, judging from the names 
of his father (Mallinatha) and brother (Rama). He was most probably a Digambara, as he mentions 
Arhanandi as his- guru. Arhanandi occurs in several inscriptions at Sravan Belgola, which is a 
celebrated Digambara place of pilgrimage.*’ But I fear that the names Mallinatha and Rama (or 
Soma) may not prove the author to be a southerner, for we hear of such names as Mallishena in the 
north as well; and if Trivikrama were a Digambara would he refer to Hemachandra as an Achdrya, 
whio-was of the Svetambara sect ? And it seems that there were more Arhanandins than one, for we 
hear of an Arhanandin in the 10th century A. D* l^d,, Vol. VII, pp. 177-192). 


II, 

Now let us consider the second work Prdkritarm^P<^» following verse,- which is 

the eleventh of the opening ones, the-anthor Appayya Dikshita pretends to attribute the work 
to OhiBahommahhupa. pJ . - 

.awiigrahdd=hrd^mana“puhgavdndM-^vdptat^(^a^*ohii/iahoTyiMahhu^a% 1 
Jcaroty^cmum yrdhrita’^tnadipam mand>^mla-span(ki-nibhdtrszi^acho6kik |i 
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But the colophon clearly states that the author was not Chinaboramabhupa, but Appayja 
Dikshita, and it runs as follows: — 

^ cholcL'ondtha^M'pdla-priyasacliiva cMna-hommahhujja- 

hrhlaya-hamaU-lcnhara-viharmidm-kUdmhaHm-^^^ appayya-dihsUtena hrife 

So it appears that Appayya Dikshita promised Chinabommabhupa to publish the work 
under his name, perhaps accepting some remuneration, and not finding his nature reconcilable 
to the idea, he inserted his own name at the end. In his Dil-Miacharita^ 'Sivanandayogin says 
that Appayya Dikshita was born in 1554, It is evident from page 149 of the second volume of 
Oriental Historical Manuscripts/’ translated by W. Taylor, that Appayya Dikshita was the 
contemporary of Muttutirumalai Nayakar, king of Madura, and was invited by the latter to his 
court in 1626. We do not hear of him any more after that date. 

Chinabommabhupala, therefore, must have belonged to the same period, being, as he was, 
the contemporary of Appayya Dikshita ; and Appayya Dikshita says in the colophon that 
Chinabommabhupa was the minister of Chokkan^tha (the lord of southern ocean) and Prof, 
Hultzsch identifies him with either of the two Nayakas of Madnra, who bore that name. 

At the request of the same Chinabommabhupa, Appayya Dikshita wrote a commentary on 
the NUakantTutbhdsliya and named it 'Smirha-manidtpiM. Prof. Hultzsch thinks that this 
Chinabommabhupa should be distinguished from the Chinabommabhupala, who was said to be 
the author of Prdhrita-tnanidtpa at the beginning of the work. But I see no reason why the 
two should not be identical. 

We also learn from FrdJcrita-manidipa that Appayya Dikshita wrote three more works on 
Trivikrama’s aphorisms t Vdrtiha, arnava and the hhdshya. The vdrtihas, quoted in the present 
'work, might have belonged to his first work. References to hhdshya are found throughout the 
work. The whole matter of the work, including that of the vdrtikas, etc,^ is contained 
in Trivikrama’s work. But it is doubtful whether the reverse is true. The present author 
refers to Fiiahpavanandtha as a Prakrit grammarian. But we know nothing as to his time or his 
works. This, as well as the two following authors, shape the Prakrit words cited by them 
according to the Sutras, but do not apply the Sdiras to forms already existing in the language. 
This shows that they are not good masters of the language and they depended entirely on the 
Sntras. 

III. 

Coming to the third work, Shadbhdslid^hafidriJcd^ which is the most popular of the set, the 
author, Lakshmidhara, was a Telugu Brahihan of Kasyapagotra and Rigvedin. He belonged 
to the Oherukfiri family. He is quoted in Appayya Dikshita’s Frdkrita-manidzpa, and he quotes 
Singabhiipala’s Rupaka-^paribMsJid, a chapter of JRasdrmva-sudhdkara, This Ravu Sarvajna 
Singamabhiipa was an ancestor of the present prince of Yenkatagiri and flourished in A. D. 1830. 

Lakshmidhara also wrote a few other works. His commentary on the GUa-Oovinda 
is entitled Sruiiranjanu It is evident from this work that he commented on Prasanna^ 
The late Prof. Seshagiri Sastriar, taking into consideration only the latter fact, says : 
** The drama PmsanmrdgJiava was composed in the early part of the X6th century, and the 
commentator, Lakshmidhara, must belong to a later period.” But since Appayya Dikshita quotes 
the commentator, both authors must be assigned a date prior to that of. Appayya Dikshita. 
Lakshmidhara after a time became a sanydsin^ and wrote a commentary on Anarghya-Rdghava 
called IshtdrihadsalpamllL 
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The followiDg few lines of Prof, Hultzsch trom bis third report are very important, and it 
will not be out of place to quote them here: *‘The a commentary on Gita- 

fjovintla is ascribed to Tirumalaraja I of the third Vizianagara dynasty. The Tanjore Palace 
Library contains two copies of the same commentary, one of which (iXo. 6072) has the same 
beginning as our manuscript (No. 2112), while the second (No. 6071) professes to have 
been composed by Lakshmanasuri, a worshipper of Dakshinilmurti, and younger brother of 
Kondubhatta of Cherukuru. He was evidently the actual author, and Tirumalaraja his patron. 
Lakshmanasuri is identical with Laksmidhara, the author of Shadhlidshdchandrihd,^^ We know 
from certain inscriptions that Tirnmalar%a was reigning until 157T or 1577. His reign 
begins from 1505 or 1*568. But 'Srutiraajanl seems to have been written in the reign of his 
brother Ramaraja (1541-1565). Lakshmidhara, who was his contemporary, must have belonged 
■to the same period and composed ShadbMskdckandnhd in Appayya Dikshita's youth or a little 
before him. 

IV. 

One' more work remains, and that is Frdkrita-riipdvatdra, The name suggests that the 
work might have been composed as an appendix to Dharmakirti’s Sanskrit Tidpdcatdm. 

As Trivikrama’s authorship of the ShadbhdsJidsutras has been proved above by me beyond 
all doubt, it seems evident that Simharaja, the author of the Rtljyduatdra, have belonged to 
a later date, and as such, might have made use of Trivikrama^s work. Prof. Hultzsch after 
expressing his despair at the impossibility of fixing Siinharfi^ja's date from external evidence, 
proceeds to fix it from internal evidence, and says, “Simharaja mentions the Eastern (pitrva^ 
vydhamm^prahriyayd tah sah hvib4ti vyamMrah XII, 42) Kanmara and Paniniya grammars.” 
This interpretation of pdrva as “eastern’’ does not reflect favourably upon Oriental scholars. 

But, I think, Simbaraja’s date can be fixed more easily in another way. Simharaja’s father 
was Samudrabandhayajvan and he refers to Ravivarmadeva, author of PradijimndhUyitdaya as 
his contemporai*y. Mr. T, Ganapati Sastrin, in his preface to Pradyumndbliyudaya^ asserts on 
the authority of three inscriptions that Ravivarmadeva was born in A. D. 1205. Simharaja, 
■therefore, must have belonged to the last few years of the l3th and the early years of the 14fch 
century. 

The last three authors, unlike Trivikrama, were Hindus, though they preferred to 
comment upon the work of a Jaina. These authors seem to have no clear conception of the 
difference between the two schools of Prakrit grammar, Brahmanic and Jaina. This miscon- 
ception, which arose very early, was the cause of the groundless attribution of the Sutras to 
V^lmiki. In the same way, two other Hindu pandits have written in accordance with Hema- 
Chandra’s grammar, vin,, Seshakrishna, author of the Frdknta-chandriM, and Hrishikesa-s^strin. 
This is the cause of the preference which the present pandits of our land give to this school. 
But none of these books apply to Prakrit forms found in the Sanskrit dramas, GdthdsaptahiU 
Setubandha^ and other works. The other set of grammars, including Frdhrita-prahdm^ with its 
many commentaries, of Rama Tarkavjigisa, Samkshiptaasdra of Kramadisvara, 

Frdkrita-sarvasva of Markandeya, &c., only is concerned with them. So this latter set of 
grammars is more important for practical purposes, and claims greater attention than the 
others. 

So in order to understand the structure of the Prakrit foxind in Aryan or Sanskrit works, 
we must have recourse to the latter set, leaving the other one, which is concerned only with the 
Jaina works written in their peculiar Prakrit. So I wish the old order soon changes, giving 
place to the new. 
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THE VXTE OF MADURAIKKANCHI AND ITS HERO. 

BY K. V. SUBEAHMANYA AIYAB. B.A., OOTACAMUND. 

Maduraildcjascbi i- one o? the collection of ten stanzas or idylls which goes by the name of 
Pattnppatfuh The authors of these idylls are popularly regarded as belonging to the learned academy 
Tamil poets of Madura, and the work is, therefore, classed among the productions of 
that body of t-mitient -cholars. This is gathered from the verse which mentions Pattupattu along 
with others of its kind. 

The peculiar feature of this collection is that the stanzas contained in it are completely void of 
poetical eiabeilishments, and display but little of the imaginativeness of the authors. Like the 
writliig* of the foreign travellers and ambassadors such as Fa Hian, Hiiien Tsiang, Megasthenes, 
AI Beriini and Xuniz, the poem under reference contains minute observations on the state of the 
country ; the tribes and races by whom it was peopled; their ways, manners and customs; the 
various professions and occupations of the people ; their religious rights, festivities, sports and 
pastimes; the products and manufactures of the territory ; the chief imports and exports ; the works 
of fortihcation raised by the ancient Dravidian kings round their capital cities against the attacks Ojf 
enemies ; the procedure adopted by them in war ; the strength of their forces and such other 
interesting facts. It is thus an invaluable guide to the history of the times to which it relates. 

The poem, like the rest of the collection, is written in chaste and high class Tamil, The 
author of it was Mahgndi Marudanar.® Evidently Marudanar was his name and Maiigudi was the 
place whence he hailed. This place is perhaps identical with the village of the same name in the 
Taiijore district®. It may be noted that Marudandr figures in the list of 49 posts of the last saiigam 
whose names are preserved in the Timva-TJnvamdlau 

The poem is ably annotated by the veteran Tamil scholar, Nachchinarkkiniyar.^ The time of 
both the author and the commentator is not indicated anywhere in their writings ; but there is not 
the slightest doubt that the latter lived at a considerably later period, while the former could have 
almost been the contemporary of the king, in whose praise he composed the poem, 

Maduraikkanchi was sung in honour of the Pandya king Nedunjeliyan, whose military exploits 
it records. He gained a victory at Talaiyalahgdimm against two great kings and five chiefs.® He 
is also said to have captured Nellur, Among the king's ancestors are mentioned Vadimbalamba- 
ninra Pandiyan® and Palyagasalai-Mudukurai Penivaludi.^ The latter of these is considered to have 
won lasting fame by his adherence to men learned in ancient lore, whose wise counsel he always 
sought and followed, and by the performance of YSdic sacrifices. 

* The names of the ten idylls are contained in the stanza : 

Murtigu Powndine Mullai 

Feragu*vala*MaduraihlcMchi’~-MaTUv^iniya 
K6la*Nedunalvti^ai KCLKuringi Pattina 
Fpdtai Kaqdttodiim paitu, 

2 That Maradan^r of Mahgmji composed the poem is learnt from the note added at the end of the commentary 
of Naohchip^rkkiniy^r. It is worthy of note that M&nffudi haa supplied one of the flourishing sects of Tamil 
BrShmanas of Southern India. 

® This village is near Ayyampet Railway Station of the S. I. B. 

* He appears to have been a resident of Madura and to have belonged to the Bh^radvaja-^ytm. 

B Southern India appears to have been divided into three great dominions, viz,, those of the Chera, the 0h61a 
and the P^n^ya. Five smaller principalities also existed. They were ruled by the Tidiya, the Iruiigdvey>mdn, the ‘ 
Porttnan, the M'umaiydfan and the Ellni. 

« This king is not mentioned by name in the poem, but it is the commentator that gives it, 

^ This sovereign is also mentioned by other authors. The title FaVydyamai, assumed by him, shows that 
already during his time, which must be placed about the 6th century A. D., T^dio sacrifices were largely performed * 
in Southern India. 
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The ancient Tamil literature of southern India, contained in such raluable works as 
Pnranandru, Pattuppattu, IraiyanSr Agapporul, the commentary on the last, e/c., which mention a 
number of kings and their military achievements, clearly points out that the three great kingdoms of 
the Dekkan, viz., the Chera, the Chola and the Pandya appear to have been at feud with one another 
and the extent of their dominions varied from time to time. When one of these powers was in the 
ascendant, the other two seem to have held insignificant positions. At the time when the Pandya 
king Nedunjeliyan was holding the reins of government, his territory extended over a considerable 
portion of southern India. Tiruppati on the north, the two seas on the east and the west and Cape 
Comorin {Kumari) in the south formed the boundaries of his kingdom.^ If this boundary is correctly 
given, the territories of the Chera aud the Chola ought to have been very limited. There are 
reasons to suppose that the Cholas confined themselves to the Ouddapah and a few of the Teliigu 
districts. It is not unlikely that the Cholas of this period are represented by those kings whose 
names are traced in the Telugu country.® They might even have been the allies of the PaJlavas.^® 
The poet Marudanar does not mention the names of the OhSra and the Chola kings with whom 
the Pandya Nedunjeliyan fought at Talaiyalanganam. But it is not difficult to trace them. Some 
of the verses^^ of Furamnwu, an equally trustworthy work, are sung in praise of the Chera king 
Yanaikkatchey-ManlaranchSral-Irumborai, who was the lord of the Kolli Mouutains, who rescued 
the village of Vilangil, and ruled the Tondi port. He is said to have been captured by the Pandya 
king Talaiyalangjinatta-Seruvenra-N edunjeliyan, and was subsequently set at liberty. His (yanaikkan) 
Chola contemporary was Rajasuyamvetta Perunarkilli with whom he is said to have fought a battle. 
The Chera king of the time was Seram^n Mavenko.^^ Thus the two kings defeated by Nedunjeliyan 
at Talaiyalanganam appear to be the ChSraMaveciko and YanaikkatchSy and the Chola Rajasuyamvetta 
Perunatkilii. Another Pandya king of the same period was Kanipper-Eyil-kadandalJgra-Peruvaludi, 
who is considered as one of the Pandya kings of the last kahgam^^ If this Ugra-Pandya is different 
from Nedunjeliyan of Talaiyalanganam fame, he must have been his immediate successor. 

There is not much doubt as to Nedunjeliyan being a historical personage. The Sinnimaniir 
copper-plate charter, before it beginsto give the genealogy of the Pandyas and the events connected 
with some of them, mentions the achievements of their ancestors. Some of them are fictitious, but 
there is no doubt that a few others are credible facts. These are the defeat of the two kings at 
Talaiyalanganam, the establishment of the academy of Tamil poets, and the translation of the 
BMratam The Y61vikadi grant, ^hich is much earlier than the Sinnamanur plates, preserves the 
name of Palyjlgasalai Mudukudumi-Pernvaludi, From the way in which he is here spoken of, it 
appears that he was the last of a line of the Puadyas. The Kalabhras are said to have occupied 
Madura for a time, and the honour of getting back the kingdom rested with Kaduiigon. This name 
again is not unfamiliar to students of Tamil literature. We know that the first sang am ended in his 
reign. The Velvikudi grant furnishes the names of seven kings from Kadungon, the last of them 
being Jatilavarman. The identity of this king with Parantaka Sadaiyan, in whose reign the 
rock-cut temple of Narasimha-PerumSl in the Anaimalai .hill was excavated, is apparent from the fact 
that both the records mention Madhurakavi as the minister of the Pandya sovereign. The date 

8 The northern boundary is given as the big mountain which the oommentator takes for Mount Mdru, certainly 
a wrong identification. In all likelihood, Tiruppati is intended by the poet. Other writers have fixed V^ngadam 
as the northern limit of the Tamil speaking districts. 

9 For the names of a few of them see A on Epigraphy for 19(y7-8. The Chinese traveller, Hiuen 

Xsiang, who visited India in the middle of the Zthnentary A. D., seems to locate his Qhu-li-ye somewhere about 
tho Ouddapah district. The Pallavas, were at this time, strong in the Chingleput, the North Arcot and the South 
Arcot districts. As further south was under the sway of the Pfindyas, the Chdlas must have confined themselves to 
the Ouddapah district, where their inscriptions are actually found. That they had completely lost possession of the 
Tanjore and Trichinopoly districts can, to some extent, be inferred from the fact that Yijay&laya, who founded the 
revived Chdla dynasty in the 9th century A D., had to capture Tanjore (from some enemy). 

19 This is suggested by the fact that the father of TondaimAn Ilandiraiyaa was a Ohdla king, and that the 
Cholas did not play any eignificant part in history during the Hme of Pallava supremacy. 

11 Puram 17, 20, 21, 59, 125, and 229. 3S7. 21 and 3S7. 

1* Annual JSeport on Epigraphy for 1907, Part II, p. 6i para. 14. 15 The same for 1908, Part II, pp. 64 and 35, 
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ti^IToui’meT for Jatiia is A. D. 769-70. The period ol bis reign and the date of his accession to 
thro’ie are facts yet to be determined. It is much to be regretted that the plates do not 
for ho^v long the the reigns of the kings mentioned, lasted. 

Bat as Malnralkkriachi states that Talaiyalahganattu-seruvenra Nednnjeijyan was a lineal descendant 
Palvib-^asalai Malukudnmi-Peruvaludi, and as Kaduhgon was the first sovereign that succeeded to 
the pinTva throne after the inter-regnum caused by the Kalabhras, which took place immediately at 
-nl oV:he reiitn of Palyagasalal Mudnkudumi-Peruvaludi, we are naturally inclined to seek for 
h:J rlnie in the genealogy, which is happily furnished in the Vaivikudi grant. Here the name 
Selivan occurs biu once, and as the grandson of Kaduhgon. It looks as if he is identical with the 
vicror'ar Talaiyjllaiiganam. Against the possibility of Nedufijejiyan’s identity with any other king 
/the line, it may°be pointed out (1) that none of them bears the name Seliyan ; and, (2) that 
the Binnainanur plates, which also give the genealogy of the Pnpdyas, but only from the immediate 
riiccessor of Seliyan, mention the battle of Talaiyalahganam, as they should, among the feats of 
tiie Pandya kings, who preceded the first member noticed therein. It will thus be seen that it is 
impossible to bring down Nedunjeliyan, and the correctness of the identity of this king with the 
grandson of Kaduhgon is more or less assured. 

As had already been pointed out, the minister of Jafilavarman, mentioned in the two inscrip- 
tions referred to above, was Madhurakavi. He was living in the third year of the king, when 
grant was issued, but was dead at the time of the consecration of the Anaimalai 
cave temple of dTarasimha which took place in A. D. 769-70. We may tentatively presume that 
this date does not represent the time of the king’s accession bub rather the closing years. In 
the interval between the reigns of Neduhjeliyan now identified with Seliyan and Jatila alias 
Nedunjadaiyau Pariintaka, there were according to the Velvikudi grant three sovereigns. 
Supposing A. b. 770 as the last year of Jatila and giving the usual 30 years for each reign and 
working backwards, we get roughly A. D. 620 for SSliyan’s accession to the throne. Until 
more reliable dates are forthcoming, we can keep the beginning of the 7th century A. D. for 
Nedunjeliyan and the poem before ns. The correctness of the identity of Neduhjeliyan with 
Seliyan and of the date thus arrived at for him, is vouchsafed by the fact that the Vfilvikudi 
grant attributes to his son Arikesari Maravarman, the conquest in the battle of Nev^li.^® This 
event should, therefore, have occurred in the period A. D. 650-680. The Pandya contemporary 
of the Saiva saint Jhanasambanda was a certain Nedu-Maran, also called Kun or Sundara- 
Pandya, He is said to have won lasting fame in the battle of Nelveli where he defeated a 
northern king who invaded his dominions. As we know that Jnanasambanda lived in the 
middle of the 7th century, A. D., the conquest of Nelv51i attributed to Nedumaran should 
necessarily fall in the same period as that found for Nedunjeliyan’s son who was known by the 
same name and who is also reported to have fought the same battle. The inevitable conclusion 
is that these two kings are not difEerent. It will thus be seen that this fact lends support to 
placing Nedunjeliyan in the period A. T). 620-650. 

With these introductory remarks as regards the date of the poem and the king celebrated 
in it, I now append a translation of such of the passages occurring in the poem which throw 
light on the state of the country, the social life of the people and the political institutions of 
Nedunjeliyan’s time as it would prove a useful guide for a correct understanding of the degree 
of civilization attained by the Pandyas in that early period. 

The king submitted himself to the counsel of truthful men, and ruled the country so 
efficieutly as to be praised by future generations. At the dawn of day, which was indicated in 
his capital by the soiiuds raised by the cooks, the beautifully feathered peacocks, the elephants, 
the caged tigers and bears, the Brahmans chanted the hymns of the VSdas ; the musicians sung 

defeated the Array of Vilvdli at Nelveli, Vilv^li is probably another name for Vilvala (nagara) 
which Dr. Hnltzsch has identified with Villivalam near Oonjiveram. If this xdentifioation should prove correct, it 
may be said that the P^n^ya king^s opponent in the battle of Nelveli was probably the Pallava sovereign Nara- 
siiiihavarman I in whose dominions Tillivalam was situated. 
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6lie niLindimm songs on the jal the elephants were fed, the horses were given grass, and the 
house fronts were swept, cleaned with cow-dung and strewn with white sand and the house- 
wives wiping out their eyes attended to their daily routine, all the time the Hkmbu, which they 
wore on their legs, making pleasant notes. The big-mouthed war drum kept on the 

top of a high building i^?) (pdiarai) was sounded ; the ifldar, a class of bards, the Mdgadar^ a tribe 
sprung from a Kshatriya mother and a Vaisya father and the Vaiddljgar sang the praises and. 
chivalrous exploits of the sovereign and awoke him from sleep .20 The brave and warlike Maravar^^ 
talked loud of his deeds of valour. The king called for skilled troopers, the wounded Kunsilari the 
Pdmr, the Pdttiyar, the Fdnar and the Vayiriyar and presented to them garlands of tumhai flowers 
in gold, cars and elephants. The Porunar^^ were much favoured by the king. To them he gave 
tuskers with calves aud female elephants. He adorned the heads of victors with lotus flowers made 
of gold and jewels. The king wore todP^ on his shoulders. 

His army consisted of elephants trained to serve in wars. These, when taken to the battlefield, 
were adorned with an ornamental covering for the face and a shining frontlet. They killed men 
with their tusks. Swift-footed horses, rapidly moving cars drawn by powerful steeds and brave 
foot soldiers armed with swords were employed by the king in his wars. The commanders of his 
army drank toddy and smeared their body with sandal paste. 

The members of his council consisted of men free from fear, despair or attachment ; they 
did not give themselves up to anger or pleasure aud in rendering justice resembled the unerring 
point of a scale. His straightforward ministers of State easily discerned good and bad, like the 
great men who performed the sacrificial rites, and led the king in righteous ways and never for 
once allowed him to swerve from the laws of piety and virtue. They carefully prevented him from 
doing blameful acts and always looked to the increase of his fame. 

As has already been pointed out, the king defeated two great sovereigns and the Velir, The 
commentator remarks that the Oh^ra, Ohola, Tidiya, Eramaiyuran, Elini, etc., were his enemies. The 
five chiefs appear to have occupied hilly tracts. The lung took Nellflr, and fought the celebrated 
battle of Talaiyulafjg«nnam with a large army, and in doing this he cut off the forest in front of the 
enemy’s fortress, set fire to it» destroyed villages and bifeies with all the houses, temples, etc., let 
loose his fierce elephants to roam at will with uproaring sounds and devastate the country and 
attacked and destroyed the high walls, accompanied by the sound of conches and trumpets. 

The king is called the Porunan,a.e, the lord of the Tamrapsrni. In the hamlets of his beautiful 
city, Korkai, there dwelt those who drank toddy and those who dived into the sea to procure rich 
pearls and shells. The king was also styled as the lord of the Faradavar^ who resided in 
the southern districts. The Paradavar ate rice mixed with meat and the root of the hilvaiy wore 
bows and arrows which ever smelled flesh, uttered harsh words and raised uprorious sounds. Their 
strength was often felt by the enemies of the king. 

The capital of the king had high winged beautiful streets with several storeyed bmldings in 
them. The works of protection raised round it were : (1) a thick guard forest hard to be reached by- 
enemies, (2) a deep moat, (B) high gates attached to far reaching towers, and (4) huge walls, one 
of which was painted with ornamental figures. On the tops of high palaces ventilated by spacious 
windows, several kinds of flags flattered in the air. The two large bazaars of the city were busy 

Eram the description given of the ydjl in Parum^dndtXi^ppa^ai and elsewhere it seems that the inEtrumeat 
was something sinailar to the Viiiai* The bards who handled it were called the Pdijar, 

A reminiscence of this custom is still seen in Travanoore. When the king goes out to the temple ox to any 
other place, he walks on fine sand spread on the path for the purpose. 

This is still in nse in some of the temples of Southern India. 

' -sc This custom appears to have been borrowed from the Aryans. 

SI At present there is a class of persons who call themselves and they are mostly to be found in the 

Madura and Tinuevelly districts and in the Pudukk6ttai State. 

ss The river T&mrapargi is called the Porunai and as such the Porunar must indicate the people inhabiting 
some tract of country on its banks, 

23 Tc<Ji is a general name for ornaments worn by kings, warriors, and women, either on legs or on hands.- 
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with crowds ol buyers of all castes ; drummers annouuced festivities ; elephantSy horses, cars, and 
soldiers often moved to and fro ; young and old women carried flowers, garlands, flower-dusts, betel 
leaves* lime and the like from house to house ; hawkers sold various articles ; soldiers wearing clothes 
with flower works, swords in their belts, todi on their feet, garlands of nembu and Behgalunir flowers 
round their chests^ rode on the backs of swift-footed horses. Women of high rank and great 
beauty adorned themselves with gold jewels and flowered bangles, gathered together on the open front 
yard of the upper storeys of their houses and witnessed the festirities, processions and other 
amusements in the streets. 

The Baiiddha ladies accompanied by their husbands and children carried flower and incense to 
their temples for worship. SonSe of the Brahma9s chanted the Vidas, others performed yaTina, 
while a few of great religious merit enjoyed a life of bliss dwelling as they did an caves. The 
'Srdvahas (Jainas) of austere devotion, knowing all the times and what passed in the three worlds, 
flocked in large numbers in their temples with painted walls, carrying in hanging strings, the kandigai 
and flowers. 

There were the merchants, who led the life of householders, and dealt in gold, jewels, pearla 
and articles of foreign import ; those who cut conches and made bangles from them ; who bored 
holes on precious stones, made beautifnl gold ornaments, tested the carats of gold, sold cloths, 
flower and sandal paste and drew charming pictures. The weavers of cloths, young and old, crowded 
thickly in all the four quarters of the city. The volume of sound raised by these was something 
similar to that which usually accompanied the landing at midnight of the ships from foreign countries 
with rich cargo which they emptied and took back other articles manufactured in the country. 

Feeding houses there were, where jack, mango, and other kinds of unripe and ripe fruits, fliesb 
mixed with rice, roots and sugar were nicely cooked and served. 

When the busy day closed and the evening approached, women anxious to meet their beloved, 
gathered Sengaluntr flowers to make garlands, adorned themselves with jewels, scented their 
long hair with fragrant oils, prepared pastes of musks and sandal, perfumed their clothes with 
fragrant smokes of sandal, lighted the lamps, played on the ydl^ and enjoyed the night with their 
lovers in the first quarter of it and went to rest. The married women of the household, following 
the ways of elderly ladies who were mothers of children, went out in the evening gently and 
bashfully, bathed in the tanks, offered flowers and rice (nicely cooked in milk) to4he gods and prayed 
for good children. They were celebrated for their high morality. Their ears were adorned with 
kulai, their hands with todi and several other jewels, their fingers with gold rings set with precious 
stones and round their necks they had garlands of flowers and pearls. They were dressed in bright and 


One of the oldest stringed musical inatraments of Southern India was the Choicest materials appear to 
have been used in its making. The rule for the selection of a sounding board to it, was that no wood that had 
grown in water, that was rottinsr or that was not deep-rooted should be chosen. It should preferably be of such 
strong materials as the ebony, cagsia, ffmealina tomontos, etc. Several kinds of y&l are mentioned in Tamil works. 
Chief among them are (1) Piriydl, (2) Magara-ydJ, '(3) Bagi^^a-ydl and (4) Sehgotti^yal, The first of these had 
21 strings, the second 17, the third 13, and the fourth 7. Frequent twinkling of the eye, knitting the brow, 
allowing the neck to tremble or to swell, shaking the cheeks, displaying the teeth, opening the mouth wide, 
nodding the head and similar other movements of the body are considered as faults in a person who sings with the 
aid of the ydh There were expert players on this instrument in the courts of .the ancient Dravidian kings. Some 
of the big temples of Southern India employed them and their services were utilized in singing the hymns composed 
on god, to the acoompanimeut of vooal music. Eeferencos to the ydl are frequently met with an the DSvdram. 
One of the greatest musicians who flonrished in the middle of the 7th century A. D., was ,th© ^aiva devotee. 
Tinmt Laka^^t&^Ferumh^ar. He belonged to the Tanjore district. Another is mentioned in the Sdldsya- 
•Ki^dimya, He was a native of Madura and distinguished himself in the reign of an ancient PSn^ya king. 
There are references in Tamil literature of the same period as Maduraihkdfichi which go to show that the ydl is 
either a slight modification of or identically the same as the viQid, Both men and women appear to have amused 
themselves by playing on the instrument. 
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vaiaabie clotlies which were sti^ with gruel. Over the cloth they put on aa oraament which enhanced 
its beauty. The wanton women wore white flowers in their locks, walked out in the streets with 
hands adorned with todi freely playing, filling the air with fragrance emanating from them, put in 
order their disturbed body, cunningly brought into their snares the wealthy, and deprived them of 
their riches^ 

In the grounds set apart for it, a few joined together and danced the huravai to the accompani- 
ment of the music of the art and Mdu in honour of god Muruga, while -a few others, belonging to 
the suburbs, recited ^ui^^aindagam pdUiu 

The merchants, the sweetmeat sellers and the stage players shut their shops by removing the 
front poles and wont to rest. 

- At midnight devils and evil spirits roamed through the streets. Thieves who eould disappear 
in the twinkling of an eye, wearing black coats, close undergarments in which they concealed a thread 
ladder, sandals to their feet and armed with chisel and sword, walked out slyly bent on plundering 
the rich. The city guards whose eyes knew nought of rest, whose hearts were filled with courage, 
who had learnt the art of protecting the city and who were armed with unerring bows and arrows, 
moved from place to place even when it rained cats and dogs. 

The dominion of tliis illustrious king was rich in wet fields, dry lands, forest and sea, 
bordering tracts which yielded several kinds of millet, sesamum, ^aspuium /romentatiam, 
mani, hill rice, white mustard, ginger, turmeric, pepper, beans, sugarcane, salt and fi!>h. There was 
busy life in all the four classes of lands throughout the year. Here the Kuravar dug out pits on the 
land and covered them lightly so that the pigs that came to destroy the produce might fall in and 
become their prey ; there the Valalnar and Timilar with their wide-spreading nets ventured on 
the sea with their small boats to catch fisk In one part they cut fields to let in sea water to prepare 
salt. In due seasons, ploughing, weeding and harvesting were conducted and lively music and dance 
relieved the monotony of work even in the fields. The rivers in high freshes filled tanks in 
their eastward course to the sea.^® Wuter was baled for irrigation by means of the Jsavalai and lift 
systems to the accompaniment of songs of the working hands. In the forests, the Kdnavar bad 
their houses thatched with leaves where they slept on deerskins. They were skilled archers. Big 
ships with flying masts attached to long posts, propelled by the wind blowing on the sheets which 
became bent on that account, brought to the Pandyan's territory wealth'-producing articles 
of merchandise for the consumption of the people of the inland districts.^® These were anchored on 
the sea. The articles were carried to the shore with the beating of the drum. The ships took back 
the products raised in the country,— pearls, gold and jewels.^^ . . 


'25 Almost all the rivers of the Tamil country are dry during the great€fr part of the year. To prevent the 
fioaroity of water which would otherwise have been felt, the ancient Dravidian kings appear to have had recourse 
to the digging up of tanka and wells. These, as evidenced by the reference here given, seem to have been fed by 
the water ef the rivers when they were in high floods during the monsoon. 

25 The reference is important as it shows that the ships frequenting the ports of India were propeUed by the 
wind. The following extract from Gibbon confirms the statement of this poem. Every year, about the time of 
the summer solstice, a fleet of an hundred and twenty vessels sailed from Mios Hormos, a port of Egypt on the 
Bed Sea. By the periodical assistance of ,the monsoons they traversed the ooean in about 40 days (to reach the 
ports of India or those of Ceylon). The ships returned with rich cargo which as soon as Idiey were transported 
on the backs of camels from the I3ted Sea to the Nile and descended the river as far as Alexandria, it was poured 
without delay into the capital of the Boman Empire, 

27 Boman historians inform us that in ancient times there was considerable demand in the Western world for 
the products and manufactures of the East and that the Boman fleet regularly carried on trade with Arabia* India 
and Ceylon. Soon after the discovery of Ceylon in the reign of Claudius, it became the important mart of the 
East. Silk and precions stones including pearls and diamonds were chiefly exported from Malabar and Cape 
Comerin iKumari), Among the Eastern commodities that found way to the European markets may be mentioned 
pepper, ginger, cinnamon and the whole tribe of Aromatics. 
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CONrRI])UTlONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY, 

SERIES IIL 
BY H. A. ROSE, X.C.S, 

(Continued from p. WS.) 

CMra : ravine deer, Inclian gazelle, ehihara, Baiaria argot. 

ChbAbu ; part of a pent roof. Sirmur. 

Chhak pingikh^ni : lit. to eat food i to eat once only ; to (^o^lfirm a betrothal, by eating 

lucfds or cakes. 

ChhakfL : a day-labourer paid with 2 seers of grain and a meal per day. Bilaspnr • 

Chbal: land which has received a fertile deposit frona a stream. As long as the effect 

of the deposit continues it will bear crops of the highest class without artificial manure. 
Eoshiarpor S. R,, p. 69. 

Ohhal retar: very sandy chhal, Hoshiarpnr S. R., p. 69v 

Cbliali : a long mango fruit like a maiz.e cob {o^huli), Hoshiarpur S'. R,, p, 16. 

OiLhalls: a place for burning the dead. Karnal S. R„ 1880, p. 136. 

Clxliamb : ploughing after cotton seed has been sown broadcast. Jullundur S. R., p. 128. 

Cbliamb : much the same jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and 
rice). The principal rice growing land. Of. chagar and pabhan, Hoshiarpnr S. R., p, 70. 

Chhan : a variety of sugar-cane. It is thin and of reddish colour, and grows to a height 
of from 7 to 8 ft. It yields less juice than dhauKk^ but the juice is said to be richer in 

saccharine matter, though this is very doubtful. Jullundur S. R., p. 117. 

Ckhan; a bracelet. QL pachheliy ladngni and chura. Karniil S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

OhMn : a long low stack. Of. bhusdri, 

Chhand baddh : poetical. 

ClihAnnAj a sieve of sarr^ used for separating the grain of mixed crops. Jullundur S. R., 

p. 108. 

Ohliari: churn; Sirmur sis- GirL 

Glaiiarola: cutting off a child’s hair. Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 164. 

OhliAt or khur : roof. Sirmilr. 

CidiatS-lna. : to seize. Bauria argot. Mx — lohri thaiyay chhaidli le. * The thief is hiding, 
catch him. ’ 

Chliatri ; a mausoleum, erected in memory of any respectable person or in honour of 
a deity, octagonal or circular in form with doors on all sides. Fr. chhatry a canopy. Gurgaon. 
cf. Panjabi Dicty., P. 219. 

Chhatti : a stick, (?) a flail. Shahpur- 

Chile cMr ; Fr. Sanskrit shaiy 6, and upaGhdr, ‘gift’: a ceremony observed at weddings in 
Obamba and the Simla Hill States when the bridegroom reaches the bride’s house with the wed* 
ding procession j at the gate the bride’s father gives him (1) water to wash his feet, (2) a tilak 
of sandal, (3) a garland, (4) a robe, (5) a betel-nut and (6) an ornament, e, a gold ring,t Rati. 

Chheti : a curious form of woman’s separate property found in Kullu. It is usually land 
(and the stock necessary to work it) assigned to a second wife at marriage pending life and good 
conduct. Occasionally a first wife will stipulate that, iu the eveirt of her husband’s taking a second 
wife she is to obtain a specified chheti. Such arrangements are often reduced to regular 

deeds. The term chheti is also applied to property inherited through a female, t, e., a man who 
marries an only daughter, and gets with her ponies or sheep, retains them as his even if he be joint 
with one or more brothers, and on partition two or three generations later, such property wiR 
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be brought into hotchpot, but will devolve only on the heirs of the original holder. Still the term 
is most usually applied to land given to a woman for maintenance only, though it is occasionally 
contended that the chheti of the wife of one of two brothers should not be divided between them. 
This was, of course, disputed and over-ruled. A Eullu zamtnddr is extremely fond of giving each 
of his wives a separate house, and dividing his land amongst them as chheti,^ 

Chhohir : a girl : — chhiuni, a young inexperienced girl. 

Chliopa: s.m.a spinning party, 2 . q, tiranjan, 

Chlior : the grain left on the threshing floor. Karnal S. K., p. 116. 

Chlxor : a stack in which stalks of the great millets and maize are stacked. EarnM S. R.g 
1880, p. 164. 

Chhori chhora : a game in which one captain says to the other, ** Guess whose house 
I am thinking of in such and such a street in which there are two boys and a girl,*’ and 
according as the gness is right or wrong, the boys of one party mount the backs of the others 
and are carried to the house named where they ask the good wife, “ above above or below 
above, ** and according to her answer they remain as they are or change places and so ride 
back to their playground. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206. 

Chhot; evil influence. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 150. 

Ohliuri •• buri — mama, to receive with hostility. 

ChhutthSb : irr. p.-part. of chkuhnd, 

Chi : a funeral pyre, used in Pangi. 

Chib : the inferior fodder crop of jowar, cut green. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 187. 

Ohichar : debris. Kangra Gloss. 

Chichkarna; a mode of worship which consists in touching first the object to be 
worshipped and then the forehead, with the right hand. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 144. 

Chifala ; slippery, as a hill-side, or anything hard to hold. Kangra Gloss. 

Chigsa; a tiny lamp of pottery used at the Diwali festival. Cf. ohugra. Karnal S. R., 

1880, p. 122. 

Chiha ; a boy i see darnkera, Bauria argot* 

Chik : *soil, ground, especially land owned, like fields, as opposed to waste. Kangra 


S. R. (Uyallj, p. 25. 

Chiklia, Chirkalio : sparrow. Bauria argoL 

Ohiknot : a clayey soil found only in depressed basins. Gurgaon S. R., 1883 p. 6. 
Chilwa; a fish (chela gora). Karnal S, R., p.8. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 18. 

Chinat \:^chandt. 

Ching&r ; board of wheat, Sirsa S, R., 1883, p. 284. 

Chihggkft^^ii^ • trumpet, of an elephant. 

Chinkha : an inferior kind of red sugar-cane, the cane is very sweet, but gives very 
little juice ; this sort is sometimes grown only for fodder. Gujranwala S. R., p. 27. 

Chihta ; s. e. Cf. Pmjahi Dicty., p, 236. ^ ^ 

Chip : a fish trap of bamboo, or osier under a weir in a stream. Kangra Gloss. 

Chipat: a tree (solanum mnthooarpum)* Cf. kandau Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

Chirkalio : sparrow ; see chiklia. ^ ^ . 

Ohirkhu-musftn : a male spirit which swings, whence its name. It haunts cross-roads 

and frightens wayfarers. Chamba. 


8 In Pattan (British LShul) there are some DSgi families who hold chhetU or small allotments of 
free faomlhe State, on ooMition of eteoKag wood at eertate haltiog-plaoee and oarryaig palancmme. They are 
not liable to cany baggage or cross the passes. 
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Ohirn^ : to possess, eater (of a spirit). The possession by a spirit of a gur^ ghanitd or 
a devd. It is also called groni when a guf speaks ; in the lower hills this state of a man is called 
garm, Hingarnd is the time when a gur speaks or moves in grout. Mitnd is a synonym 
for chirnd. Simla Hills, 

Chitan : black stripes (on earthen vessels), Karnal S. B, 1880, p. 122, 

CJhitrera : a painter from chittar, a pictnre. Kungra Gloss, 

Cbitta : a stripe. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 200. 

Chitwan.a=chitamna. Panjabi Piciy., p* 338, 

CMwan s a string with which a finished vessel on the ckdk (wheel) of the potter is cut ©ff. 
Kama! S. R., 1880, p. 200. 

Cho : a water-fall. In the low hills, the bed of a torrent. Kangra Gloss, 

Choa: soakage, Karnsll S. R., 1880, p. 159, 

Ohobhi : the race of a water-mill by which water escapes, Kangra Gloss, 

Chobktt: a trap door in the ceiling leading to an upper storey by a ladder ( Nurpur), 
Kangra Gloss, 

Chob 2 (!) a drainage channel ; (2) a mountain torrent. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 8, 

Cholisop ; an unsewn and unhemmed reddish yellow cloth provided by the bride’s mater- 
nal grandfather which she wears on her head, used only at weddings, but worn after the cere- 
mony till it wears out. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 130. 

Cholna : to dress the sugar-cane by stripping off the leaves and cutting off the crown. 
Karnal S, R., 1880, p. 181. 


Cholyalu ; the Hindu kitoheu or room of the chlh ; also called rissidlu. Kangra Gloss. 

Ohopai : the common room in a village in which a traveller, who has no f rieuds^ puts up 
(used in the north. Cf. paras), Karnal S. R., p, 106. ’ ^ 

Chot ; a deduction allowed at the making up of accounts. Jallundur S. R.., p, 72, 

Chotlkat : a Muhammadan Rajput, so called by Hindus. Karnal S. R., p. 80. 

Chua: ‘touch, ^commonly used when someone is believed to be impure from touching or 
eating with a low caste person chud lagand^to outcaste for eating ; while bhot means outcast- 
ing for cohabiting with a low-caste woman or man. Simla Hills. 

Chuana : waving grain or tobacco over a patient’s hody. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 146. 

Ohu chik : white clay— see golend^ * 

Oh.ugra ; a tiny lamp of pottery used at the Diwali. Of. ehigsa. 

ChuM ; the reservoir of a well. Ludhiana S. E., 1883, p. 97. 

Chtii ; a small pool. Karn&l S. R., 1880, p. 171, 

Chuk : pain in the loins, ( ? lumbago ). D. G, KhSn. 

ChhnoM : breasts. Sirsa S. R. 1888, p. 163. 

Chhnelii khulai : a ceremony performed at the birth of a child by the mother’s 
sister-in-law who washes her breasts and is presented with a suit of clothes ii^ return for the 
service. Sirsa S. R,, 1883, p. 163. 


T* spirit under a sorcerer’s control and employed to bring things to him. 

It also drinks mdk of cows and brings milk, ghi, etc., to its sorcerer. Chamba. 

Chhnt : a red stone (dnst,'etc., of precions stones ?), 

Chiu}n& s to pick np, p. 249. 

enlargement which crushes the cane against the sides of the 
kohli, as It moTOs round in the cavity. KamSl 8. E., 1880,- p. 161 . 

and th! ^heel revolves, 

«id the side of the well, where the lath rests, are Uned. JuUundur S. R„ p. 102 

Dab (efagroais oymiwroides ) ; a weed with deep roots. Eohta*. 
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B^b : a grass (Foa cynosuroides). Karnal S. R., p. 12. 

Daban : the villages on the border of the larger streams. Hissar S. R., 18. 

B^bar : a holloNV fringed with trees. Karnal S. R., p. S. 

Dabri : a heavier clay, found only in the neighbourhood of the Bein stream ; it varies with 
cultivation from a fine deep soil to an almost unworkable waste and requires constant watering. 
Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Baoh: a bill-hook for cutting small wood. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Bachi : a sickle for cutting grass ;=da#n. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45, 

Badaii : a wooden harrow. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Badhri : a disease : l^^idadliar (m.), ring-worm. 

B^gdena: to light the wood for burning a corpse. Karmll S. R. 1880, p. 136. 

Bagga : a huge narrow-mouthed vessel made of pottery, for storing water. Cf. mat. Karnill 
S. R. 1880, p. 121. 

Bagh : a kind of maize with light yellow cobs intermixed with white grains. Of. dJiusra and 
dhusrt Jullundur S. R., p. 122. 

Dabi : a fish (^Rashora elanga), Cf. dahwai. Karnfil S. R., p, 8. 

Babri : naturally irrigated land. Gurgaon S. R. 1883, p. 5. 

Babwai : a fish. Cf. dahi, Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Bai : an elder sister ; see under hMo, 

Bairn: a row of bullocks, for threshing, Karnfil S. R., 1880, p. 172. 

Baint ; a devil, believed to be a monstrous human form. Simla Hills. 

Baji : a game exactly the same as hockey. Cf. hlmddu hhundi, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p, 206. 
Dak : a block, of a canal. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 407. 

Bak ; grapes. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 47. 

Dal : a basket by which water from a tank is raised into the irrigation channel, Ludhiana 
S, R.1883,p. 97. 

Dal a lake ; tdl is also used. Kangra Gloss. 

Dai : irrigation of land by delivering the water below the fields. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 170. 
Daiia : the man who stands on a penta to swing the ddl (scoop), Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 171. 
Dali gundoli : fenugreek (Lufia), Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Dalputi : a big lighted torch, a torch of fine or other resinous wood. 

Dalri : a small shallow basket for bread and grain. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 121. 

D§>mau : a petticoat wholly red. Karn&l S. R., 1880, p. 124. 

Damkera : a boy, cf. ckiha. Bauria argot. 

Damkeri : a girl. Bauria argot, 

Dd^mras : a string. Cf. rds. KarnM S. R., 1872-80, p. 163. 

Dd.nda : bullock, Bauria argot 

Danda : very stony land, generally on a slope, .Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69, 

Dand&l: a kind of wooden plough used after the ground has been ploughed once and smooth, 
ed by a mace ; the clods are again broken and smoothed by a mace. Kdngra Gloss. 

Dandalwfirsa : a place fixed for the residence of the guests of the bridegroom party, Cf, 
jaTi^al'fffasa, KarnUl S. R. 1872-80, p. 130, 

Dtodar : a stalk of 6djra. Karndl S. R., 1872-80, p. 187, 

Dandiy&n : ear-rings worn by Sikh women. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

Dandrdil : (1) a large rake. Hoshiarpur, S. R., p. 72 ; (2) a harrow with 8 or 10 bamboo 
teeth, drawn by oxen, used for opening the soil round young corn. Kangra S. R., p. 29. 

Dand wilktiS, : to show teeth, entreat. 
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Dang : a band or embankment in a stream, to turn water into a canal. K^ngra Gloss. 

Danga : a wall of loose stones. 

DAnsra: stems of the til (sesame) plant. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 188. 

DAnt : a fine curved blade set in a flat board which is held under the foot, while vegetables, 
etc., are sliced or split up against the blade. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 163, 

Danti : hare. Cf. susi. Bauria argot 

pAijiwAndol : adj, restless, uneasy, 

DanwAra : a system by which two or more owners club their cattle together, either for the year 
or for a special job, Karnal S. R., p. 114. 

Dap : see dip^ 

Daphi : a window. Sirmur, 

DarAdh : a hole where water has forced a passage ; see tarota, 

DarAti : a sickle, called ddti in the plains. Kangra Gloss. 

DarbAra: a fee given by Akbari clans of Jats at marriages to the Mirasis of Akbari families, 
Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 51. 

Daretar : the second day’s service (joivdn, q. v, ) taken at reaping time. 

Darka ; a small tree, which grows low down in the valleys, used for firewood. Simla S. R., 
1883, p. 44. 

Darli ; Cedzela ioona serrata ; a small tree, red wood, used for making yokes and posts . 
Simla S. R., 1883, 43. 

Darmal: s. m. medicine. 

Daroi, droM: a ddhdi or an appeal to any one, Kangra Gloss. 

DarCin, drftn : a weight equal to 8 tkimis, Kangra Gloss. 

DasA blse : a game in which the two parties stand one at 10, the other at 20 paces, from 
a heap of earth as goal, and at the word “one, two, three — off !’’ one of each party starts off, the 
object of the one being to run his 10 paces, slap the goal 10 times and get back his 10 paces before 
the other who has 20 paces to run, can reach the goal and then catch him. Sirsa S. R., 1883, 

p. 206. 

DasAhi : the rite performed on the tenth day after a death, when the household go to a tank, 
wash their clothes, shave, offer ten pinds, and give the Acharj grain — enough for ten meals* 
Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 137. 

Dasha : s. m. state, condition. 

Dashtan : the tenth day after the birth of a child, when the net is taken down and the fire 
let out. KarnAl S. R., 1880, p. 126. 

Datha, Sitan ki : a bundle of pressed sugar-cane used for torches or for fuel. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Dathoi : the soil in which spring crops are sown, and which has borne a crop in the autumn 
immediately preceding. KarnAl S. R. 1880, p, 193. 

DatiAlu : light early breakfast ; also called nowdri towards Niirpfir. Dopahri is the next meal 
then comes hxldri which answers to our lunch, and, lastly, mnji-M-roti or supper. KAngra Gloss. 

Datti : a sickle. Cf. ddiri, Sirsa S. Ri, 1883, p. 252. 

DAn lAunA : to take the opportunity, p. 282. 

Daul : a variety oljowdr^ very hardy. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 186. 

Dauli : a ridge of sand, covered with thorns, round a house. Gurgaon. 

Dankb : ten. Sirsa S. R. 1888, p. 124. 

Daunja : a platform built f or^ men to sit in a field of the great millet and protect it from 
birds. Cf. jaunda, KaxnSl S. R., 1880, p. 172. 
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Dava : left hand. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 124. 

Deh : a shrine, where the Jaglan Jats worship their ancestors. Karnul S. R., p. 78. 

Eehl : see dwatan, 

Dehri : a boundary-pillar. = 

Deila : a grass which gives good grazing. Rohtak. 

Den, Dain : a witch ; dugar is a sorcerer, or male witch. Kangra Gloss. 

Deora : a big temple ; deort, a small temple. Simla Hills. 

Dereddr : a fire-carrier whose business it is to see that the huqqas are always full and alight; 
he sometimes gets five sets per plough for this service. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 182. 

DM: the ridge or high bank which marks the division between uplands and lowlands. 
Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p, 3. 

Dhabi i : a blanket of white wool. Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Dhag, dag : a precipice. Kangra Gloss. 

Dh^in : a husband. Bauria argot. 

Dhak : a thick mat for sitting on, made of plaited pressed sugar-cane, ordinarily called 
hinnd. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhakao : the first day of a wedding. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 130. 

Dhakh : a morsel. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhak-pachh: a man who collects hino (resin which exudes from the dhdk tree). Karnal 
S. R.. p. 10. 

Dh&l : a tax on land, levied to pay tribute. Hahlog. 

Dham : upland. Hence Dh^mi, the name of one of the Simla Hill States. 

Dhamakka ; a kind of maize with orange-yellow cobs. Jullundur S. R., p. 122, 

Dhamakki : a kind of maize with white cobs. Jullundur S. R., p. 122. 

Dhaman : Grewia oppositifolia, Hoshiarpur S. R,, p. 82. 

DhSim-a : a messenger, — two are sent from the bride^s house to fetch the bridegroom. Church. 
Dharn’Ciri : a led wheat, having a firm stalk and root, and not easily stirred. Hoshiarpur 
S. R,, p. 74. 

Dhan : the coarser varieties of rice. opp. to ziri. Rohtak. 

Dhanak : a rainbow ; the Gaddis call it pappm. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhanftna : to give the bull to a cow. Karnal S. R„ 1880, p. 195. 
phan<Uiora=Phandora, Panjabi Dicty^^ p. 297* 

DMng : a flail or rather stick used to thresh corn. Kangra Gloss. 

DMntA ; a beard-cloth, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

DMnu : rice land. K^gra Gloss. 

DMr : a high range, or the upper part of such range : also used for a sheep*run, 

DMr cliakrCL : the ptarmigan, see tilla. 

Dkari : a plaister shelf, on the inside wall of a house ; also called lakhola or talc, Kangra 
Gloss. 

Dkarn: ? a disease: Kapurthala. 

DMrotM : a large wooden box. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

DMru : a breastplate of silver chain. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Dliartin: a measure of capacity, = one-sixth of a topd, Kdngra S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Dhatura : the strongest kind of tobacco and most liked. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 77, 

PMttM : p.-part. of dkahind fallen,. 

Dkauli : a late red maize. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 184* 

Dhaulu: a long soft thick white sugar cane. Rohtak. ^ 

(To he continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


KlLIDASA AND KIMANDAKI. 

The date of Kalidasa is yefc far from being 
settled. From the mention of Kalidasa by Bana 
and in the Aihole inscription of the time of the 
Chalnkya king Pulakesin II. all scholars are now 
nnanimons in asserting that he cannot be later 
than the 7th century A.D. And most Sanskritists 
are disposed to place him in the 5th centiii*y. In 
this state of things it behoves everybody in- 
terested in the chronology of Sanskrit Literature 
to bring to the notice of scholars every scrap of 
infoimation bearing upon the date of prominent 
authors like Kalidasa. 

In the RagJiuvaihia (IX) Kalidasa speaks of the 
advantages of hunting, viz.^ skill in bringing 
down a moving mark, knowledge of the change 
of expression due to fear and anger, a fine body 
due to being inured to fatigue {Tarichayam chala- 
laksliya-nipdiayie hhaya-rusMi-cha tad — ingita- 
vedanam ] Srama-jaydt pragundm cha Tcar6ty=asau 
tahum=at6 ^ snumatah sacMmir^ayau), A similar 
verse occurs in the ^dhuntald (2nd Act), where, 
in addition to the above, the redaction of fat is 
specially referred to. {Medai’Chheda-krU-odaram 
lagJiu h}iavaty=uttlidna’y6gyam vapuh sattvdndm- 
(milakshyate vikritimacli=chittam bhaya-krodhayoJi { 
Iftkarsliah sa cha dlianvindm yad=ishavali si-- 
dhyanti lakshye oJiale mithyd hi vyasanam vadanti 
mrigayd'i)i=ndng=^in6dah kutalii] i). Hunting is one 
of those vices which kings are specially advised 
to avoid by Mann and other lawgivers. Kdliddsa 
seems to have taken the opposite view. 

The Kdmandalctya-nUisdra, while speaking of 
hunting, remarks:—** Some point out the follow- 
ing as the advantages of hunting, viz., rising 
superor to fatigue, exercise, the decrease of in- 
digestion, fat and phlegm and unsurpassed suc- 
cess in archery directed towards fixed and moving 
marks; but this is not proper; there are gen- 
erally some very grave {lit. fatal) disadvantages, 
and, therefore, hunting is a great vice.** {Jita- 
iramatvam vydydma dma-meda-'Jcapha-hshayah | 
cliara-sthireshu laJcshyeshu hdna“Siddhir=anuf'‘ 
tmnd K MHgaydydm gundn=eidn=dliur=anye na tvt 
ksliamam \ doshdhprdna-hardh prdyas=tasmdt=tad 
vyasanam mahat 1] XlV., 25-26). The advantages 
of hunting selected by the Kdmandakiyantthdfa 
are almost the same as those pointed out by ^ 


Kdlidasa. It seems, therefore, that K^mandaki 
criticises the views of Kaliddsa, whose poems 
must have been in his days on the lips of all^ 
whether young or old. If this idea be acceptable, 
it will furnish another piece of evidence for arriv- 
ing at the approximate date of Kalidasa. 

I shall now mention some data for arriving at 
the date of the Kdmandakiya-nitisdra : 

I. Utpala, who wrote his comment upon the 
Brihatsamhitd of Var^hamihira in Saka 888 
(A. D. 96*6-67), quotes from Kdmandaki; e.g,, 
on 77, 1. 

II. Vamana, in his Kdvydlamkdra-sutramitti^ 
quotes a verse, in which the * Kdmandaki niti * is 
referred to (under IV, 1, 2. Kdmam KdmandaM 
nitir^asyd rasyd divdniSani). Vamana flourished 
about 800 A. D. (See an article by mein the 
Journals oi the Bombay Asiatic Society for 1909). 

Bhavabhfiti in his Mdlatimddhava exhibits the 
character of a diplomatic lady named Kamandaki. 
It appears almost certain that the name was 
taken from the writer on statecraft whose fame 
must have been very great in Bhavabhflti’s day. 
Bhavabhflti, we know, flourished about 700 A. D. 

In the 7th chapter of the Kdmandakiya-niti* 
sdra, there is a list of ':kings who fell victims 
to poison and intrigue (verses 51-54). Varaha- 
mihira in chapter 77 of his Brihatsamhitd men- 
tions some kings, who are the same as those in 
the work of Kamandaki {eg., VarAhamhira 
says * ^astrena veni’^vinig’dhitena VidUbratham svd 
maliisM jaghdna;^ compare Kamandaki: Venydvh. 
iastram samddhdya iathd chdpi Vid'^rathamn). ^ I 
do not dogmatically say that Var^hanaihira 
borrowed from Kdmandaka. Such traditions 
might have been cuiTent in his day. Still I hold 
that it is not quite impossible that Varahamihira 
derives his information from the Kdmandalclya- 
nitisdra. 

Apart from VaiAhamihira’s reference to this in- 
trigue, the Kdmandakiya-nitisdra must be older 
than the 7th century A. D. as just shown, and 
strongly confirms the position that KMiddsa is 
not later than the 6th century of the Christian 
era. 

P, V. Kane. 

Bombay. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


A SECOND NOTE ON VAsUDEVA. 

To 

The Editor, Indian Antiquary., 

Dear Sir, 

I have since read the article *‘The Divine 
V^sudeva” by Prof. K. B. Pathak, B.A., pp. 96 
g. of the Journal of the Bombay Branch, R. A 
Sodefcy, No. KSIV. (1909-10). ‘Witli reference 
to the concludiiig sentence of the above article, 
^mng that the Divine V^sudeva is dhBPerent 
&om Kaiatriya Vfisndeva, my article in the 
Indmn ^iqvary, for November 1910', may be 
r^. The Divine V&sudeva is the Eternal 
y^udeva of the Holy twelve-syllabled {BvddaS- 
akshara) mantra, called the Paro-FdaMdejJcjand 


this Para-Vdsudem incarnates as Krishna, who- 
is the Kshatriya Vdsudeva. 

The passages in the Bhagavadgitai 

(1) ydsudevas=Sarvamy=iti.\^Yll. 19]. 

(2) Vrishn^ndm Vdsudevo-smi [ X. 37], 

read together show that the Kssential VS.su- 
deva incarnates as Kshatriya VS.sudeva. The 
two are identical essentially;, but when viewed 
in the Para, VyvJia and Vibfiava forms, they may 
be considered as different. 

Thus there is^ no difficulty presented warrant- 
ing the speculation about ** later interpolations.*’* 
[p. 103 op, cit., J. B, A. S., Bombay Branch], 

A. Govindachaeta SvImin, m,e.a.s. 
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EPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 

BT D. E. BHANDARKAB, M.A, POONA. 

{Oontimied from Jour. Bomb. As. Soc,, Tol. XXIII,, p. 106.) 

Vm.— The KailAsa Temple at Eltirft, 

D r. E. G. BHANDASKAR was the first to show from two verses in the Barodfi grant of the 
Gujarat king Kakkai’aja that the temple of Kailfisa at ElurS was built by Krishnaraja I of 
the Rashtraku{a dynasty. ^ The verses are s — 



tff II 

^ Jggnrr frtT»T^ f t 

^ (0 

wtm ^^NNwsfiT^ tnrr i [l] 

His translation is 

“(That king), by whom, rerily, was caused to be constructed a temple on the hill at Elapura^ 
of a wonderful structure,— on seeing which the best of immortals who move in celestial cars, struck 
with astonishment, think much constantly, saying, ‘ This temple of Siva is self-existent; in a thing 
made by art such beauty is not seen’, a temple the architect-builder of which, lu consequence of the 
failure of his energy as regards (the construction of ) another such work, was himself suddenly 
struck with astonishment, saying, Oh, how was it that I built it !’ ’’ 

Here the points involved are two : (1) that Elapura is identical with Elura ; and (2) that* 
Kailasa can by its stupendous nature be the only temple referred to as striking one with astonish- 
ment, Both these conclusions are correct. For, in the first place, Elapura can easily run into 
Elura or YeruL But if any further proof is needed, it is supplied by a local mdh&tmyay professing 
to be part of the Padmaj^urana. Verse 38 of the first chapter is: — 

*rf*r JiT*R«rrf ^ wif ii 

From this it appears that Elur4 was known as Sivalaya, Sivasthana, Elapura and K^gasthSna* 
in the Krita, Treta, Dvdpara and Kali yagas, respectively. We thus find that Elura has been actually 
called Elapura in the local mdhdtmya. As regards the second point, Kailasa is a Siva temple and 
is the most extensive and elaborate of all the cave structures at Elura, and can alone be taken to 
answer to the description given in the verses quoted above. This conclusion receives confirmation 
from another source. On the ceiling and architraves of the front porch of the Kailasa temple are 
some remains of old paintings. In one of them, ** a rSja is represented seated with a chhatra held 
over him; to the left some people are paying respects to him, and to the right are two bearded 
men seated with chhatras^ Over the rajd is written— Kannuradevardya,^^^ Kannnradeva 
here, according to Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji, is “ Krishnadeva or Kannaradeva II,, of the Nikum- 
bhavaihia who ruled at Patna, probably as feudatories of the Devagiri rSjas,” But, I think, there 
cannot be even the shadow of a doubt as to this KannuradevarSya being the Bashtrakuta sovereign 
Krishnarajadeva I,, especially if we remember that he is the only prince of the name Kannaradeva 
who is represented to have built a colossal temple at Elapura, The KaiUsa temple must, there* 
fore, be supposed to have been built by this B4shtrakuta king, and this explains why his painting 

^ Above, Yol. XII., pp. 228-30. ^ Arclmological Survey of India by Dr. Burgess, No. 10, p. 97. 
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should have been found here. Again, the same temple seems to be referred to in the Kaclaba 
plates of Prabhutavarsha. In line 34 of this inscription, Akalavarsha [ — Krishiiaraja I.,] is said 
to have erected a temple which was styled after his own name Kaunesvara ( Kannesvara ) . Prof. 
Liiders, who has edited the grant, says : “ In lines 29-30 it is said that the sun, reflected in its 
iewel-paved floor, seemed to have descended from heaven to show reverence to Paramesvara. This 
and the form of the name indicate that the temple was dedicated to Siva. And it must have been 
an rmcoinmonly magnificent building ; for nearly the sixth part of the whole inscription is devoted 
to its description, and its erection is the only deed of the king which the author has thought worth 
mentioning. The temple spoken of here must, therefore, necessarily be that splendid Siva temple 
which, according to the Bapda grant, was built by Krishna on the hill of Elapura, the modern 
Eiura.5 It, therefore, appears that the Kaildsa temple was originally known as that of Kannes- 
vara, or rather Kannaresvara. Now the question arises : how this temple is now known as Kai- 
lasa. if it was originally called Kannaresvara. An explanation of it was given me by a Gurav, when 
I was there in February last ; and there is an air of plausibility about it. On the south side of the 
temple below a bridge, which is now fallen, but which was across from a balcony of the temple to a 
cave in the scarp, is a large sculpture of Eavana under Kailasa. Here Parvati is stretched out cling- 
ing to Siva ; while her maid, in fright at the shaking of the ground under her feet, is represented 
in the background fleeing for safety. This scene is sculptured touching the ground. In fact, the 
feet of Havana have gone into the ground. This gives the idea that the temple is Kailasa which 
Ravana from below is trying to shake off. This sculptare, it therefore appears, first suggested the 
name Kailasa for the temple. 

Epigraphic conclusions are also corroborated by archeology in this respect. With regard to 
the date of this temple on purely architectural grounds, Dr. Burgess makes the following remarks : 

No one will probably hesitate to accept this as a fact who is familiar with the plan and details of 
the great Saiva temple at Patfcadkal near Badami. The arrangements of the plan and even the 
dimensions of the two temples are almost identical. The style is the same, and even the minutest 
architectural ornaments are so alike as almost io be interchangeable. In fact it would be difficult 
to find in India two temples so like one another, making allowance, of course, for the one being 
structural and the other cut in the rock, and the one being consequently one storey in height, the 
other two. Barring these inevitable peculiarities they both might have been erected by the same 
architect and certainly belong to the same age. What that was has been ascertained from an 
inscription on the Pattadkal temple, which states that it was erected by the Queen of the second 
Yikramaditya in the year 733 A. D., and consequently during the reign of Dantidurga, thus con- 
firming the, probability , in so far as architectural evidence can do so, that the Kailasa was excavated 
during the reign of that monarch.**’ The building of the temple might have been commenced by 
KrishnarUja during the reign of Dantidurga but finished when he became king. 

IX. The Paramara King Dhara^iivaraha. 

In their accounts of the Paramaras, the chronicles of Marwar are full of the name of Dharani- 
varaha, who is looked upon as the most famous of the Paramara princes of Rajputana. It is 
reported of him that he made himself master of nava^kot Marwar, which he afterwards divided 
amongst his nine brothers. The chha'ppaya-chhanda^ which describes this, and which is known all 
over Rajputana, runs thus • 

^ ^PTrT f ^ \ I 

^ V »TT>T^*r !l 

*fi3TO5rr srnw ^ i 
« ffr ^ II 

WK “Trf^tr Us ftrsir it 


* Sp. Jnd., Vol. IV., p. 337. 


* Cave^Temples of India by Fergusson and Burgess, p. 453* 
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I, therefore, began to find out whether the name of Dharauivaraha could be traced in any of 
the Rajputana inscriptions so far discovered. This name was met with by me in the Bijapur 
inscription Dhavala, the Rashtrakuta prince of Hastikundi. Verse 12 represents Dhavala to have 
given support to Dharanivaraha, who had been completely ousted by the Solaiiki king Mularaja.® 
Though no surname was here attached to his name, it was surmised that Dharaniv-araha here 
referred to was the celebrated Paramara king of that name. But it was, after all, a surmise, 
especially so long as his name was not found in the Paramara records. Accordingly last year I 
began to hunt after the name in the inscriptions of the Paramara kings of western Rajputana. 
While going over the Vasantgadh inscription of Purnapala ® edited by the late Prof. Kielhorn 
I came to the mutilated verse No. 5. It is as follows : — 

: II 

In the first halt’ of this verse the name of a king is mentioned whose name is lost but who is 
likened to the Boar. As Vardhct is the upamdna here, what could be the upameija^ I thought f It 
suddenly flashed on me that it must be Dharanivaraha, and my mind also at once restored the lost 
line to ^ have, therefore, no doubt that this verse contained the name ol the 

celebrated Dharanivaraha, though it was not recognised by Professor Kielhorn owing to the first 
line being completely destroyed. 

Muta Nensi speaks of Dharanivaraha as reigning at Kiraclu, the ancient Kira^kupa. So I asked 
myself whether this statement of the Marwar chronicle could be verified by any inscription from 
Kiradu. Kiradu is now desolate, and its ruins are spread near the modern village of Hatraa, 16 
miles NNW. of Budmer, the principal town of the Mallaui district, Jodhpur State. Here in a temple 
of Siva there are three inscriptions, one of which is a Paramara record So I commenced reading 
it carefully. This record, too, contains several lines highly mutilated. While going over it, I came 
to verse 8, the first line of which is gone but the second is • 

Here also a king is mentioned and compared to Dharanidhara, u e., Varaha, and just as the 
latter supported the dkard (earth) immersed in Sindhurdja ( the ocean), so the king also supported 
the d^ard (kingdom) of Sindhuraja, t. of his forefather of that name. There can hardly be a 
doubt that the first half of this verse, too, contained the name of Dharanivaraha, which by a strange 
fate has disappeared with the lost portion in this inscription also. There can be no question that 
the Dharanivaraha of the Kiradu is identical with the Dharanivaraha of the Vasantgadh inscription, 
because the names of the predecessors and successors of both agree. 

X. — The Pathari Pillar Inscription of Parahala. 

This inscription has been edited by Professor Kielhorn in jEp. Ind., Vol. IX., p. 248 ff. It is of 
the time of the Rashtrakuta king Parabala, and is dated V. E. 917= A. D. 661. The name of 
his grandfather was Jejja, whose unnamed elder brother is spoken of as having obtained the kingdom 
of Lata after defeating the Karoslta soldiers. Jejja^s son and Parabala’s father was- Karkaraja, 
who put to flight the king N^gavaloka and invaded his home. Now who was this Nagdvaloka ? 
He was undoubtedly ‘ a ruler of some importance as Professor Kielhorn says. He is also quite 
correct in saying that this king is identical with that NSgavaloka who is mentioned in verse IS 
of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharaja,s in terms which, would imply that he was the overlord, and 
who certainly was a contemporary of the Chuhamana Guvaka I . Vigraharaja was six generations 
removed from Guvaka T, and for the former we have the date 970 A. D. We have thus to assign 
the period A. D. 8l6-8B8-to Guvaka I, whose contemporary Nag^valoka was. This brings Nfigava- 
loka so close to Ndgabhata li. ( circa 800-25 A.D.) of the imperial' Pratihara dynasty that there 
can hardly be a doubt as to the latter beii^g referred to by the former name in the PatMri inscrip- 
tion. II is this Nagavaloka, therefore, whom Parabala’s father, Karkaraja, is represented . to have 

5 J^p, Ind., Vol. X., p. 21, T. 12. « IHd., Vol. IX., p. 13. ^ This inscription has nob yet been pnbliiihe^ 

« Xp. Ind; Vol. II„ p. 121 ; but the translation given is wong. 
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put to flight. We know that Nagavaloka or Nagabhata was a contemporary of and vanquished 
by Govinda III of the imperial Rashtrakuta dynasty®. Karkaraja was in all likelihood a feudatory 
of Govinda III, and must have accompanied the latter in his expedition against Nagabhata. And 
it is no doubt to this defeat of Nagabhata that reference has been made in the PathSri inscription. 
That Karkaraja was a feudatory of Govinda III, is rendered all but certain by the fact that an 
unnamed uncle of the former is represented to have obtained the kingdom of Lata, The only 
prince of this time who obtained Lata was Indraraja, brother of Govinda lit. The Rashtrakuta 
records expressly state that one of his acts was to give '‘the Lata province” to Indraraja It 
is, therefore, not unreasonable to suppose that the unnamed uncle of Karkaraja was no other than 
Indraraja himself. And the Karnata soldiers defeated by him are probably the forces of Stambha 
(Kambaiya) who was at the head of the confederacy of twelve kings that contended against, but 
were put down by, Govinda III. Indraraja probably sided with him, and consequently obtained 
from him the kingdom of Lata for the aid given. 

Now, the question arises whether Parabala of our inscription is identical with Parabala, the 
father-in-law of Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty. From the Sanjaii copper-plate grant of Amogha- 
varsha it is clear that Dharmapala was a contemporary of Govinda III. For the last prince we 
have dates ranging from A.D. 794 j to 808, and the date for Parabala furnished by the Pathari 
inscription is A.D. 861. Duarmapala being a contemporary of Govinda III, there is thus a difference 
of 53 years between Dharmapala and Parabala. This makes it improbable that the latter was a 
father-in-law of the former. But on the other hand, we must remember that Dharmapala had a long 
reign. According to Taranatha’s account he reigned for at least 64 years. If this statement of 
Tdranatha is given credence, the improbability of Parabala of our inscription being the father-in-law 
of Dharmapala is removed. 

One more point may be noticed en passant Professor Kielhorn in his paper notices another 
Nagavaloka. He is mentioned as the supreme ruler in the Hansot grant of the Chahamana chief 
Bhartrivadda^®. It is dated [ V, S. ] 813 = A.D. 756. This NagSvaloka is certainly not the 
Nagavaloka of the PabhAri inscription. In my oj)imon he is to be identified with Nagabhata I of 
the same, i.e., imperial Pratihara dynasty, who has been assigned by Mr. Smith to circa 725-40 
A.D. He is credited with having defeated the armies of the mlechchhas ( barbarians ) called 
Yalachas^® (Baluchs). 

XI. The Patoda Grant of the Chalukya king Vinayftditya, 

Last year a certain Delhi merchant had brought a set of copper-plates to ray father for getting 
deciphered. They were found, he said, at Pafoda, in the Panjab, in the estate of Thakur RSmsingh 
Ghohan while some digging operations were being carried on. On inspecting the plates I found 
that the inscription had been greatly damaged and in some parts entirely destroyed, by verdi- 
gris. Fortunately for us, enough of the second side of the second plate has been preserved, as 
that contains the most important portion of the record. 

The inscription refers itself to the reign of the ^ahdrdjddhirdja Paramekvara Bhattdraha 
Vinay^ditya Satyfisraya Brt-Priihivivallahha^ It is dated Saka 617, corresponding to the 14th 
year of his prospering victorious reign. And it records a grant of his, while encamped at Dhapya- 
puva, to Sagarasarman, of the Kasyapa gotra^ son of Damodarasarmaii, and grandson of Apa- 
ferman. The grant was made on the 15th of the bright half of Vaisakha, and consisted of the 
village of SthudhMta in the district {vishaya) of UttarMa situated in Chemulya, Ohemulya is 
evidently Chaul in the KolabU district, Bombay Presidency, and this inscription is an instance of 
how copper-plate grants belonging to one part travel far and wide, and are found in quite a distant 
part of the country. 

« Jour. Bomb, As, 8oc., Vol. XXII, p. 118. Bombay Gazetteer, Vol, I., Pt. II, p. 400. 

Ibid, p. 395 and p. 397, note 1 ; Ep. Ind., Vol. VI., p, 197. 

1* Prog. Report Arehaoh Swrv. Ind., Western Circle for 1907-8, p. 41. 

1* ArcTueologieal Survey of India, An/nual Report for 1903-4, p, 280, 1. S, where Balana is read, but the accom- 
panying' phoio-litho hag digtinotly Valacha. 
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A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR OP DRAVIDIAN LANGUAGES. 

BY K. V. SUBBAIYA, M.A., L.T., M.R.A S., EAJAHMUNDRY. 

Lecturer itv English, Government College^ Eajahmundry . 

Nouns. — N umber , 

Continued from page 189, 

1. Uravidian norms are inflected for number. There are two numbers ; ^SUigular and Plural . 

Singular, 

2. In all the Dravidian languages, the primitive or uncompounded nouns hare no distinguish- 
ing mark of the singular number. The absence of the plaral suffix is indicative of the singular 
zuimber. 

But in the case of the compounded or derivative nouns, the gender suffixes thenaselves indicate 
the singular number. Thus, an and its varieties indicate the masculine singular ; al and its varieties, 
the feminine singular; du and its varieties, the neuter singular. In short, in all the Dravidian 
languages, gender and number are conjointly expressed by one and the same termination. 

Plural, 

3. The plural is of two kinds -(1) rational^ (2) irrational ; and these have different suffixes. 

4. In early Uravidian irrational or neuter nouns were not inflected for plural. In Old 
Tamil, neuter nouns were, as a rule, the same in both the numbers. Even in Middle Tamil, it was 
considered highly idiomatic not to inflect the neuter noun for the plural number. {Vide Tholkap* 
piam Sutram 173 of Solladik^ram, also Nannul, Sutram 281.) In the conversational dialect of New 
Tamil, the neuter singular is used in a plural relation as ndlu mddu miygiradu, four cow grazes— 
(the translation being literal). 

In Brahui, the number of nouns is generally left undefined. In Malto and Kuruj^, there is 
no difference between the neuter singular and the neuter plural. Ur. Caldwell says that in Toda 
and Coorg neuter nouus have no plural ; and it seems that the only words in Toda that are ever 
pluralised are the pronouns. 

Method of PluraKsation, 

6. The plural suffix is directly attached to the crude base. Hence it replaces the masculine 
or feminine suffix in the case of the rational nouns. But as the neuter singnlar of Dravidian 
languages is identical with the crude base, the neuter plural suffix is attached directly to the 
neuter noun. 

In some of the rude spoken dialects, such as the Korava and Burgandi, the rational plural 
suffix is added to the masculine singular form. (For illustrations see infra,) 

The Epicene Plural Suffix] (r, or). 

e. The Primitive Dravidian Epicene plural suffix is r. It is added directly to the base as in 
ntr from nt, ‘ Thou’, 16 is the plural suffix in a few words in Tamil, Canarese, Malayalam, Telugu 
and Tulu. 

But the usual rational suffix is ar. As dn, ‘male’, and dl, ‘woman’; became respectively 
masculine and feminine singular suffixes in their unemphatic forms an and al, so their plural dr also 
became the rational plural suffix in its unstressed inflexional form ar. Thus an means ‘ a man’; dl, 

* a woman’ ; and dr, * persons,’ ‘ men or women 

Later on, dr the lengthened form of ar was also adopted, because the origiual vowel of the 
stressed words dn and dl was long. Thus ar and dr are indifferently used as epicene plural suffixes 
in Old Tamil, 
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The d of dr was often rounded to o ; and thus dr became or. This form is common in Tamil 
and Malayalam. 

In the vocative plurals and the second personal pronominal plurals the a of ar has become i 
through the influence of the front vowel in Thus we have the vocative and second person plural 
suffixes ir and %r. These were also extended, though only in a few cases, to other nouns : — 
pendv', ‘women’; and magalir, * men'. These words are found only in Tamil, Malayalam and 
Canarese. 

Mar, which is found in Tamil and Malayalam as a rational plural suffix, is a compound word. 
It consists of ???,£«, ‘ big’ ; and dr ‘ persons Thus it means ‘ big persons’. And we actually find 
that mar is used in Tamil and Malayalam as a plural suffix of honour of words denoting ‘ parents', 
‘priests', ‘ kings etc. In Malayalam, it is used with a wider range of application than in Tamil, 
and in cases in which an honorific meaning cannot be intended — e, g., kallanmdr, ‘thieves’. It is- 
likely also that the honorific significance may here satirically be intended. Thus mdr was considered 
in early Dravidian as a plural suffix like ar ; and Sutram 209 Tholkappiam confounds the future 
plural termination of verbs par L mdr with the above honorific mdvy and thinks that the two are 
identical. Dr. Gander t, too, makes the same mistake. The verbal plural suffix par is used only in 
the future tense, and by the side of a nasal becomes mdr as in enmandr^ ‘ they will say’ ; unmdr, 

* they will eat it,’ etc. Thus the future plural verbal suffix mdr and the nominal honorific plural 
word mdr are entirely distinct. Dr. Caldwell’s identification of this mdr with the Irish mdr is, of 
course, based on an erroneous notion that the Dravidian and the Aryan languages are somehow 
connected. 

7ar and bar are given as epicene plural suffixes by Dr, Kittel in article 119 of his Kannada 
grammar. But these are not suffixes different from ar ; var is simply ar with the homo-organic 
consonant. Take the example given by him: ivar, these men, ivar is f, these, and ar, men; and v is 
the homo-organic consonant developed before a in Sandhi. This v naturally becomes in most words 
of Canarese h (see my phonology). Thus we have bar. The Canarese anibar^ ‘many men is the 
same as Tamil anaivar. 

Mbar is also one of the plural suffixes given by Dr. Kittel . Mbar is bar with m. This m is 
merely optional, see Sutram 99 of Sabdamanidarpana, Farther it is found only in the plural- 
forms of neuter nouns generally denoting number or quality ; e. kelambar, ‘few men palambar^ 
‘many men’; posamba?^, ‘new men.’ Perhaps this nasal w is due to the influence of Sanskrit 
neuters and some Dravidian neuters like mar am, ‘ tree which end in m. 

Again the Canarese plural suffix ndir, given also by Dr, Kittel, is a double suffix. It is 
composed of and and ir and means in Telugu where it is anta and antu, * whole \ Hence it is 
itself a plural word, and andir or ndir is a doable plural suffix. Avandir ‘ those men ’ etc., are due 
to the influence of Telugu. 

Arir is no doubt a double plural being equal to ar plus ir. 

Thus var , bar, mbar, ndir, arir, of Canarese, are all reduced to the Primitive Dravidian ar, 
and we have also shown that mdr is a compound of md and dr. 

To sum up, the Primitive Dravidian r is found in the epicene plurals of Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, Telugu, Tula, Malto, Kui, and Go^di ; the suffix ar is found in Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, and Kuru^ ; 6r is found in Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese and Naiki. 

7. We shall now take each language separately and illustrate the use of the epicene plural 
suffix in it : 

Tamil. 

In Tamil ar, dr, or, and mdr are the rational plural suffixes. We may add to these the rare* 
ir, ir, Nannul sums up all these in Sutram 278 under r. 
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Of these ar and &r are also used as verbal suffixes : e. g ,, periyar peHyd^^, ^ h\g men’^j 

vandanar and vanddr, they ‘ came ’ ; ar as a verbal suffix is preceded always by the consonant n 
•while as a nominal suffix, it takes v or the homo-organic Sandhi consonant : e, g., vandanar 
‘ they came’ ; but randavar, ‘ those who came ’ : also periyar^ ‘ big men’. (For explanation see verbs:) 

Mar and or are used only as nominal suffixes: tdy m&r, ‘ mothers ’ ; iagappan-mdr, ‘fathers ’ ; 
aniperiyor, ‘big men’. If is used as a plural suffix of honour of words signifying ‘parents’, 
priests, kings, etc.; c£. perumdn, ‘respected person’. 

Jr is found only in a few words as pendir, ‘ women’, magalir, ‘men,’ etc., also n^y^r and ntvir^ 
* you ’. 

Or is directly added to 7ii, Hence niry * you’. 

In the Korava dialect of Tamil, mir and aru are the plural suffixes -.-^top^nidr^ ‘fathers’; inana-^ 
earn, * men ’ ( vide L, 5., p. 319). 

Malayalam. 

The epicene plural suffixes of Malayalam are vnAr^ dr, ar (vide Article 86 in Sheshagiri Prabhu’s 
'Grammar). Examples are:— ^women’; tambiydr^ ‘younger brothers’; ndyandry ‘chief 
men’. 

The demonstratives aivar, ivar and the interrogative emr have, as in Tamil, plural suffix ar. 
iBut the second person plural is nirjtial and not ntr as in Tamil. 

Canarese. 

Sutram 98 of Sabdamanidarpana gives ar as the epicene plural suffix, e. amsar, ‘kings’; 
diviyar^ ‘ goddesses ’. 

Dr. Kittel, as explained already, gives the following suffixes in Article 119, of his Kannada 
' Grammar under Ancient Dialect : — ar, aru, or, bar, mhar, var, ir, arir, ndir : e. g„ ivar, ‘these men’; 
<irasar, ‘kings ndrpadiinbdr (in a sasaua of 1123 A.T^O ; cinibar, ‘ many men irvar, ‘ two men 
^mxdif, ‘women’; ahhaygaljr, ‘sisters ’ ; ivandir, ‘these men’. In the mediaeval and the modern 
•dialect, too, these suffixes are given ; only they take uniformly the final enunciative n. 

The forms palamhar, helambar have already been explained. 


Tuln. 

Tulu uses rti (Brigel 28) as the epicene plural suffix., e. y., naramdni, ‘man,’ and mram&nyeru. 


‘ men’ ; haridve, 


‘lord’; Icartdveru, ‘lords.’ 


Nouns like hudiJce, ‘ fox’, have a double plural suffix, rlu, e, g„ hudtkerlu, ‘foxes.’ 

The Demonstratives they (proximate) and dru, they (remote) ; as also the second person 
^plural ix'u, you, contain the r suffix. 

Telugn. 

That ar or r was the epicene plural suffix in Prehistoric Telugu is proved by the existence of a 
few nouns in New Telngu which take r as the plural suffix. Chinnayya Suri refers to the follow 
.dng words in rules 5, 6, and 7 dt^tSiha paritStSedamu Chapter. 

1, Buie 6, 


“ 2 . 


Singular* 
pagatudu, a foe ; 
alludu, son-in-law ; 
neyyiidu, a friend ; 
mdrtudu, a foe ; 

BnU 6* 

ganda(ii)dw, a brave man ; 
min^(n)du, a paramour ; 


Plural. 

pagaturu, foes. 
allurtu 
neyyimu 
mdrturu. 

gaixdandru. 

mindandru 


-3, Buie 7. 

Words ending in M(n)du become in plura iarru ; e, g., 
vilulc&{n)du, archer ; viluhdrru. 

veiahddu, hunter ; etc. vetahdrrtu 
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All the other nouns have adopted the irrational plural suffix Zw, a shortening and softening of the 
Tamil, Malayalam, Canarese,/jflr/. Thus inTelugu, the rulingplural' suffix, rational and irrational, is 

The Telugu second and third personal pronouns take r in the plural ; * you ’ ; cf. Tamil 

rtlr-vdriiy evam^ and also tamaru, meaning respectively they, vfho, and themselves. 

Other North Dravidian languages. 

KtiruJ^ forms the plural of rational nouns by adding ar, (Vide L. S., p. 412.) Thus dl'^ar, 
men : mukhar, women, 

in Malto the rational plural suffix is r (L. S., p. 448). Thus maler, men ; ^eler, women. 

In Kui, the rational suffix is rw, z.e., masculine plural suffix; for feminine and neuter have* 
another suffix. Thus dddd, elder brother, ddddru, elder brother (L. S., p, 462). 

Gondi. Dr. Grierson has the following interesting note on dr, he, the demonstrative singular of 
is, however, by origin a plural form, which has become used in the singular, just as' 
the corresponding plural pronoun in connected languages is very commonly used as an honorific 
singular. The old singular form must have been on. It is still preserved in the form 6ndu in the 
so-called Jcoi of Bastar and Madras Presidency. (L. S., p. 479.) Thus we see that in old Gondr 
we had r as the rational suffix. 

In Kolami the usual suffix is L Still in mdsur-ung^ ‘to the men,^ we have, says Dr. QriersoDj. 
apparently a plural suffix wr, r, for the singular is 77ias, ‘man.’ (L. S., pp. 562, 564.) 

In Naiki we have a rational plural suffix h6r. Perhaps this corresponds to mdr of Tamil and 
Malayalam, or more correctly to or. Thus pom, son; pdrahor^ sons (L. S., p. 572.) 

The Neuter Plural Suffix gal. 

In Primitive Dravidian, the plural suffix of neuter primitive or uncompounded nouns was 
gfal. This is found in its original form in the central and the south Dravidian languages ; but in the^ 
Northern dialect the gutteral g has disappeared, and the suffix is reduced to lu. 

We shall now give the various forms that this suffix has assumed in the different Dravidian. 
di4i^s 

Tamil and Malayalam. 

In these two languages the suffix is gal or hJsal. Gal is used in the case of neuter nouns of 
more than two syllables, and nouns of two syllables that have a long vowel in the first syllable. 
In all the other cases is used:— y., Tamil and Malayalam: padagu, boat; padagugal,, 
boats ; Tamil and Malayalam ; ddu, sheep; ddugaj, sheep (pi.); kddu^ jungle; Mdugal^ * jungles’; 

flower ; pAlhal, flowers; pahi cow; paiuJelaalf cows, etc. 

In Malayalam gal becomes rjal if the noun should end in a nasal : e, y., maram, tree ; rmran*- 
nal, trees ; pen, girl ; pezzal, girls ; etc. (Vide Art. 87, Shashageriprabhu’s Vyakarna Mitran.) 

Canarese. 

Sutram 95 of Sabdamanidarpana gives gal as the plural suffix of neuter nouns, e. p., ha7}f eye 
eyes; iode, thigh; iodegal, thighs; Itolam, tank; Jeolamgal, tanks. Dr, Kittel’s grammar, too,, 
gives the same : gal in ancient dialect, gaj, gain in mediaeval dialect, and gain in the modern dialect. 
But under the ancient dialect he gives also hal. The examples are only two : — Icolhaf, ndlkah 
Evidently the leal form must have been very rare. 

Tulu. 

In Tulu we have as neuter plural suffixes Jculu and lu (Vide BrigePs Tulu Grammar, Article* 
32), e, g,, mar a, a tree; marokulu, trees ; Tewi, a sheep ; kunkttlu, sheep ; guru, a priest ; gurukulu, 
priests; pA, flower ; pnkulu, flowers ; hut jiva, liie', jivolu, lives; paravddi, a prophet; paravddilu,^ 
prophets; a table; mejilu, tables; Ule, work; helelu, works, etc. It seems possible even in Tulu 
to apply the rules for the use of klcal and gal in Tamil and Malayalam. Polysyllabic words of more- 
than two syllables and dissyllabic words which hare a long vowel in the first or the second syllable 
take lu and all other words take halu. Here in this respect Tulu seems nearer Tamil and Malaya-- 
lam than Canarese, though Tulu and Canarese both belong to the central Dravidian group. In its • 
use of lu it is like Telugu which uses lu, the softened form of lu. 
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Telugu, 

The usual plural suffix in Telugu is hi. (This is also used in the case of rational nouns.) 
For example, dvu, a cow ; dvulu^ cows ; hdlu, leg ; Icdllu^ legs? etc. 

That hai was the plural suffix in Primitive Telugu, Le.^ prior to the period of the Great Accent 
change, and that it was subsequently contracted to iu is amply proved by the following words : — 



Singular. 

Plural, 

1. 

TcalanUy a battlefield; 

'kala(ri)'kutu. 

2. 

holanu, a tank; 

lcola(r])kulu. 

3. 

neranUi joint; 

neranhulu. 

4. 

mrdnUj a tree; 

fnrd(n)'kulu. 

5. 

kelanii, a side; 

kela{nyculu. 

6. 

horanui a pasture ground ; 

!cora{n)'kulu. 

?. 

gavanu, au opening; 

gavankulu. 

8. 

renu, a fig tree; 

-9e{n)guln, 

9. 

gnnu, a kind of vegetable; 

g6(n)gulu. 


In these words Imlu is regularly added to the singular. 

The analogy of words taking I'a only in the plural led to the false conclusion that h in hoX or 


kiilu mtist be a part of the singular and not of the plural. Hence many false singulars with final h 
were formed ; and the old regular singulars without fc, which exactly corresponded to the Kindred 
form in other languages, were replaced by these false forms : — 



Telugu Plural. 

Telugu Singular. 

Tamil Singular, 

1 

enuguluy elephants 

enugu 

dnai. 

2 

pinuguluy corpses 

jptnugu, 

pinam. 

3 

aduqulu, feet 

adugu.,. 

adi. 

4 

madxtgulu^ folds 

maiugu 

imdi. 

5 

koTigulUy branches or leaves 

Tcorigu ... 

unhaim 

? 

eluJcaluy rats... ... **• *•« 

eluka ... 

eli. 

7 

tSiluhaht, parrot 

tSiluJca 

hiii. 


In these cases the Telugu singular has a or ^ which is not found in the Tamil singulars. 
But the plurals exactly correspond. So it is evident that the k of the Telugu singular belongs to 
the plur^il. 

Other Spoken Hialects. 

Malto, Brahui, and Kuru^ have the same form in the singular and the plural as Old Tamil. 
{Vide L. S., pp. 412, 448 and 622.) 

In the other dialects galu has worn out to ue„ its fiual syllable iu is lost. Sometimes this g 
is added to the masculine singular ending «, and we have the plural' This is due to the exten- 
sion of ga to the rational nouns also. 

In Gouili the suffixes are h and i/y, e. g., Icdhh, feet; maftd-rjg, mountains. When a word ends 
in r preceded by a long vowel, then r becomes h : — midry daughters ; midkhy daughters. Some are 
irregular : — alii, rat; alh, rats ; haller-rh is a double plural having r and h, {Vide L, S., p. 479.) 

Korava, a dialect of Tamil, has galu, ga, ^iga as neater plural suffixes. It has also rational 
suffixes, mdr and aru : (L. S., p. 319) dvanga, cows ; mdda^ga, bulls. 
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Kaikudi and Burgaudi (also dialects of Tamil) have aj}g as neuter plural suffix. Kaikacli has 
also horse ; horses ; a dog ; ndxjarig, dogs. These dialects have no 

separate rational plural suffixes. The above suffixes are also used as epicene suffixes. {Vide L. S.. 
pp. ;334 and 343.) 

To sum up, the neuter plural suffix of primitive or uncompounded nouns is gal or leal in 
Tamil and Malayalam, gal and kal in Canarese, hiilu and lu in Tulu, lu in Telugu, and h, ga^ or 
Tjga in Korava, Kaikadi, Bnrgundi, and Gondi. Brahni has sometimes t, Malto, Kura^, and 
Bruliui have the same form in the singular and the plural. 

(h) Neiiter Plural Suffix in a. 

Besides the neuter plural in gal with its varieties, we find in all the Dravidian languages a 
neuter nlural in short a. But the following is the difference in use between the two suffixes: — 

(1) Gal is the neater plural suffix of primitive or uncompounded nouns, while a is the neuter 
plural suffix of compounded or derivative nouns. 

(2') Gal has a tendency in most languages to replace the rational plural suffix, and is often 
found compounded with it, while a has remained purely a neuter plural suffix of com- 
pounded words. 

(8) Gal is not used as the verbal suffix of plurality, while a, like other suffixes of derivative 
nouns (an, a(, ar), is used also as a verbal suffix. 

We shall now treat of its various forms in the different Dravidian dialects : — 

Tamil. 

In Old and Middle Tamil the neuter plural suffix of compounded nouns is a : — any a, rare 
things ; hiriya, small things. This a very early became as it is found in the demonstrative and 
the interrogative pronouns i-^^-avai, they ; evai, what ; etc. Gradually this ai form was extended 
also to other words. Thus Old Tamil ariya and sirtya became areyavai and sireyavai in Middle 
Tamil. In New Tamil gal, the primitive neuter suffix, was added to ai. Thus we have, aval gal, 
ariyavaigal, etc. 

Dr. Caldwell is right in thinking pala, aila, pira, etc., when they are used as nouns, may 
contain the neuter plural suffix a. The final a of these words is not to be confounded with the 
adjectiveal suffix a, 

Malayalam. 

Malayalam faithfully preserves this suffix in its original form, a. We have, ava, they ; iva, 
these ; eva, what, W e have also the double plural form agaL Thus avagal, evagal, etc., are also found. 

Canarese. 

In Canarese this a becomes w, which in Sandhi becomes vu with the homo-organic consonant. 
Thus we have avu, they ; ivu, these ; pevavu^ others ; pallavu, many things. In verbal forms, too, 
we find u (which becomes vu) •, e. g,, keldapuva, they hear, 

Tulu. 

The Tulu demonstratives and interrogatives are so contracted that it is impossible to say if they 
contain this neuter plural suffix. But the existence of this a as a plural verbal suffix of neuters 
points out to the existence of the normal suffix a also in very early Tulu. Compare the following 
verbs ; mulpundu, it makes ; mul'ouva^ they make ; maltwndu, it made ; malta, they made. 

Double or Mixed Plural Suffixes, 

For a long time (till about the 7th century) the distinction between the rational and irrational 
suffixes was carefully pi'eserved. But gradually the rational suffixes r, aru, etc., were used to denote 
honorific singulars ; and hence it became necessary to add to these words another suffix denoting 
plurality. The suffix that was used in all such cases was gal. Thus we have in all languages a 
double or mixed plural, form ; e. g,, Tamil, avargal, dSvargal, etc, Malayalam : avargal, etc. 
Canarese : avargalu, etc. Telugu : vdralu and vdlhi, etc. Tulu ; In this, r has disappeared and w© 
have, dhulu those men. 

Further hal or gal was extended to neuter nouns as well. Thus we have avaigal, evaigal, etc,, 
in Tamil; avagal, evagal, etCi, in Malayalam; avagaVu, etc., in Canarese and aikulu, they, in Tulu. 
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GABRIEL BOUGHTON AND THE GRANT OP TRADING 
PRIVILEGES TO THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL. 

BY W. POSTER. 

Most writers on the early history of British trade in Bengal have repeated (with more or 
less reserve) the picturesque story according to which the concessions, that enabled the East India 
Company’s servants to establish factories and to trade duty-free in that province, were obtained 
through the magnanimity of a surgeon named Boughton, who, having cured, first an imperial 
princess, and then one of the consorts of Prince Shuja, the Viceroy of Bengal, declined to receive 
any personal remuneration, but begged that in lieu thereof his fellow countrymen might he granted 
the commercial privileges they had long desired. The story has been traced by Sir Henry Yule 
( Hedges' Dianj^ Vol. Ill, p. 167) to Major Charles Stewart’s History of Bengal (1818), where it is 
given as follows (p. 251) : — 

In the year of the Hegira 1046 [A. D. 1636 in margin'] a daughter of the Emperor Shah 
Jehan having been dreadfully burnt, by her clothes catching fire, an express was sent 
to Surat, through the recommendation of the vizier Assud Khan, to desire the 
assistance of an European surgeon. For this service the Council at Surat nominated 
Mr. Gabriel Boughton, surgeon of the ship Hopewell^ who immediately proceeded to 
the Emperor’s camp, then in the Dekkan, and had the good fortune to cure the young 
Princess of the effects of her accident, Mr. Boughton, in consequence, became a great 
favourite at Court ; and, having been desired to name his reward, he, with that 
liberality which characterizes Britons, sought not for any private emolument, but 
solicited that his nation might have liberty to trade, free of all duties, to Bengal, and to 
establish factories in that country. His request was complied with, and he was 
furnished with the means of travelling across the country to Bengal. Upon his 
arrival in that province, he proceeded to Pipley ; and, in the year 1048 [A* D. 1638 
in margin] an English ship happening to arrive in that port, he, in virtue of the 
Emperor’s firmanS and the privileges granted to him, negociated the whole of the 
concerns of that vessel without the payment of any duties. In the following year, the- 
Prince Shujaa having taken pos^session of the government, Mr. Boughton proceeded to 
Rajemahel, to pay his respects to his Royal Highness ; he was most graciously received \ 
and one of the ladies of the liaram being then indisposed with a complaint in her side, 
the English surgeon was again employed, and had the good fortune to accelerate her 
recovery. Owing to this event, Mr. Boughton was held in high estimation at the Court 
of Rajemahel ; and, by his influence with the Prince, was enabled to carry into effect 
the orders of the Emperor, which might otherwise have been cavilled at, or, by some 
underhand method, have been rendered nugatory. In the year 1050 [A. D, 1640 in 
margin] the same ship returned from England and brought out a Mr. Bridgeman and 
some other persons, for the purpose of establishing factories in Bengal. Mr. Boughton, 
having represented the circumstance to the Prince, was ordered to send for Mr, 
Bridgeman : that gentleman, in consequence, went to Rajemahel, was introduced to 
the Prince, and obtained an order to establish, in addition to that at Pipley, factories at 
Ballasore and Hoogly .2 Some time after this event, Mr. Boughton died ; but the 
Prince still continued his liberality and kindness to the English.” 

Stewart explains that this was the/arwAw received at Surat in February, 1634*, giving the English permis- 
sion to trade in Bengal, using Pippli as their port of entry. (See The English Factories in India. 1634-36, 
p, XXXV.) 

2 Stewart here appends : ‘ See East India Records, Vol. XIV, p. 2*2 a reference which no one has succeeded 
in explaining. There is no such series now at the India Office, nor is there any evidence of its having existed at 
the East India House ; and it cannot be linked in any way with the Memorandum mentioaol on the next page. 
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** This extract from Stewart,” says Yule, “furnishes the earliest version that I have been able 
to find of this story in its completeness, and it has become the staple of the popular 
historians, but I cannot trace it to any accessible authority and after pointing out the 
impossibility of Boughton^s deputation having had any connexion with the accident to 
the Princess Jahanara, he concludes : “ If it be allowable to form a conjecture, mine 
would be that one of Stewart^s native authorities may have ‘ combined the informa- 
tion ' as to the lady^s accident and Boughton’s mission (the latter derived from some 
European source), and that Stewart had adopted this without inquiry.’' 

Ai^parently Yule had not noticed that much the same account had been given by Orme in the 
second volume of his History of the Military Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan^ 
published in 1778. Here (p. 8), speaking of Bengal, Orme says 

“ The trade of this country was opened, to the English by means of a surgeon named 
Boughton, who in 1636 was sent from Surat to Agra to attend a daughter of the 
Emperor Shaw Jehan, whom he cured, and the Emperor, besides other favours, granted 
him a patent to trade free of customs throughout his dominions, with which Boughton 
proceeded to Bengal, intending to purchase goods in this province and to carry them 
by sea to Surat, His patent would probably have been little regarded, if the Nabob of 
the province had not wanted his assistance to cure one of his favourite women, whom 
he likewise recovered, on which the Nabob prevailed on him to remain in his service, 
giving him an ample stipend, and confirming the privilege of trade which he had 
obtained at Agra, with a promise to extend it to all others of the English nation who 
should come to Bengal. Boughton wrote an account of his influence to the English 
governor at Surat, by whose advice the Company iu 1640 sent two ships from England to 
Bengal, the agents of which, being introduced to the Nabob by Boughton, were received 
with courtesy and assisted in their mercantile transactions ; and the advantages gained 
by this trial gave encouragement to prosecute the trade, ” 

Clearly, Stewart did not take his version from this, for his is the more detailed account ; but 
the resemblance between the two is suffioientlj close to warrant our concluding that both made use 
of the same authority. What then was this common source ? We are guided to an answer by an 
examination of the Orme MSS* in the India Office Library, where, among the materials used by the 
historian, will be found two copies {India, Vol. VII, p. 1726, and 0, F. 12, p. P) of an unsigned 
memorandum, dated February, 1685, on the origin of the East India Company’s privileges in Bengal, 
To one of these Orme has prefixed a note that it was copied from a document “ by an uncertain 
band, who appears to have been one of the Company’s agents in Bengal during the Agency of Job 
Chanock ; which I, R, O., first discovered in the East India House, in a book inti tied Fort 
St. George Letters Received, from the 28th July, 1687, to 18tb February, 1687-88, ” 

This reference is precise enough to enable us to trace the memorandum among the India 
Office records, in what is now Factory Records : Fort St, George, Vol, XXX (p. 86). The volume 
containing it is one sent home from Madras in 1688 for the information of the Company, and 
comprises (as noted by Orme) copies of letters received at that Presidency between July, 1687, and 
the following February, The documeut in question, though dated in 1685, is entered without 
comment among letters received in September, 1687 ; but there is a possible explanation of this. It 
follows a letter from, Thomas Davies, the interloper, protesting against his being kept a prisoner ; 
and^-as it contains an. accusation against him of being partly responsible for the troubles experienced 

* I am indebted to Mr. S. 0. Hill for this reference. My attention had, however, been previously drawn by 
Miss Austey totho ear^ copy among the records relating to Fort St. George from which Orme's transcript 
were made. - ^ , 
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bv the Company in Bengal, it may have been recorded at this point in Justification of his detention. 
Otherwise, one may guess, it would never have been entered at all, since it was not in the nature of 
a letter. Of the fate of the original, by the way, nothing can be traced. Apparently it is no longer 
among the records at Madras. 

The document is of such interest that it is worth quoting in full, premising that, while the 
spelling remains unaltered, as regards the punctuation and the employment of capital letters we 
follow modern methods. 

A breif accountt of the rice and tenor of the Sonourable English East India 
Companies priviledges^ together \icith] their losses of them 
and their present case as to the customs^ 

Feb. An7io 1684 [i.e., loss']. 

About the year 1636 there was one Gabriel Boughton, a chyrurgeon, at Madrass (in the 
time of Agent Cockaine), who design’d home for England, and according took his 
passage upion the Hopewell^ Captain Gage commander, and near the Cape mett with 
very bad weather and in the storm the said ship sprang a leak, which to save themselves 
they threw overboard their lading, and made for the Moritious ; where they arrived and 
mett with the ship Dolphin, Captain Proud commander, which ship in bad weather had 
lost her masts ; at which place both ships being fitted they went for Suratt. Mr. 
Boughton, haveing lost all that he had, tarried at Suratt ; during which stay Assut 
Chaune, the Emperours Busy, writfc to Suratt for a chirurgeon to come to court ; the 
Emperours daughter, by accident haveing her clothes set on fire, was burnt, for the 
cure of whom a chirurgeon was sent for. Mr. Boughton went and performed the cure. He 
was much made off, and allowed 7 rupies per diem and invited to serve the Emperour ; 
but Mr. Boughton did not like to stay, and after some time travelled most part of India, 
and at last came down into Bengali. The Prince Sbaw Sujah then residing at 
Rajamaule, Mr. Boughton went thither. He had been there but a little while, when he 
was taken notice ofi by a great person that had seen him at the Emperours court, while 
he was performing the cure upon the Emperours daughter. And at that time there 
was one of the Princes concubines, which woman "the Prince greatly loved, had a great 
pain in her side, and could find no cure. The said great person acquaints the Prince 
that there was a chyrurgeon in the town that had wrought a great cure on the 
Emperours daughter ; upon which the Prince sent for Mr. Boughton, who under toke 
the cure and succeeded, curing the woman in a very short time ; upon which 
Mr. Boughton was iu very great favour and allowed by the Prince 10 rups. per diem. 
This Prince, Shaw Sujah, was the present Emperours elder brother, and had given him 
by his father the government and all the revenues of the provinces of Bengalla and 
Orissa. He offers Mr. Boughton, if he would trade, he should be free from paying of 
custom and all other duties, and gave Mr, Boughton two neshauiis Inishdn, an order] 
to that end. Mr. Boughton thereupon came down to Piply, aud by a Moors ship then 
bound for Suratt writ to the President there and gave an account of all goods and 
merchandize that he could learn were here to be had. The President received the letter, 
and about two years after came a ship from England, whereof was commander 
Captain Brookhaven, and upon the account of Mr, Boughtons neshauns was free of all 
dudes. He was at Hugly and bought several! goods and returnd ; aud after two 
' year came the second time, and brought Mr. Bridgman Oheif, and severall others, tp 
settle factories. And upon their arnvall Captain Brookhaven writt to Mr. Boughton, 
being then with the Prince at Rajamaule, that he was come to settle factories* 
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Mr. Bougbton forthvrith seat down bis servant James Price to Hugly to fetch 
Mr. Bridgman up to the Prince ; who accordingly went up, and was presented,' by 
Mr. Bougbton to the Prince, to whom Mr. Bridgnaan made a present of some rarities ; 
and Mr. Bougbton took that opportunity to speak to the Prince for bis neshauns for 
Mr. Bridgman to trade freely without the paying of enstome or any other duties. 
The Prince gave it, upon Mr. Boughtons request ; npon which neshaun Mr. Bridgman 
settled factories at Ballasore, Hugly, etc., which lasted till the United Company broke 
up. When the United Company broke up, there was one Mr, Paul Walgrave Cheif of 
Bengali, who went from Ballasore over land to Metchlepatam [Masiilipatam], and in 
the way was rob’d and lost the Princes neshaun, with several perwannas \_Panodna} a 
grant or ordir] grounded upon it. There was at that time a Company that went under 
the name of Maurice Thompsons Company here ; for whom there was Mr. Billadge, 
Garden and Ohamberlaine, to whom joyned Mr, Blab, one that was the old Ct-'mpanie& 
servant. But they haveing neither neshaun nor per Winna, and Mr. Bougbton dying 
about that time, they apply themselves to James Price, that was Mr. Boughtons servant 
and well acquainted at the Princes court, to endeavour to procure the Princes neshaun ; 
which said James Price undertook to do them what service he could, and went up with 
Mr. Billadge from Ballasore to Rajamaulle, and did solicite for the Princes neshaun now 
in our hands, which they and this present Company after them had and did hold those 
priviledges during the Prince Shaw Sujahs time. But it was but little time before the 
King, the youngest brother, by severall stratagems got the crown ; which no sooner he 
did posses but he sought Shaw Sujahs (his brothers) life, sent a great army down to 
take him. Shaw Sujah fled to Arracca Arakan] where tis said he was kill’d. 

The King made Meer Jumle (the Generali that came down with the army) Nabob. 
Trad being small, and the English few, by presents he allow’d the English to go on. 
He continued about four years. After him, about the year fifty-nine,, came Baud 
Chawn [Ddud Khan] to be Nabob, Still, the trade being small, etc., he allow’d the 
English free trade, being presented. The next was Shaw Esta Chawn [SlnXista Khan], 
the present Nabob, who by presents was conduced to connive at the English free trade 
for about 16 years. The same Shaw-Esta-Chawn being Nabob from the year 1660 to 
1677, was then turn’d out. Then came Sultan Azum, the present Emperonrs son, to 
be the Nabob [ and at that time was Hodge Shuffy Chaun [HSji Sufi Khan] Duan 
[e, e.i Diwan] and a great freind to the English, who by applycation made to him did 
greatly favour the English in procuring the Princes neshaun to be custome free, which 
was granted anno [blank']. But the Prince continued but for one year, and Shaw -Esta. 
Chawn, the present Nabob, return’d again ; and returning (being a most covetous man) 
came exceeding eager now to make the best of his time. And finding that the Moors 
and Mogulls were not for his- turne, being a lazy people and given to their pleasure, he 
finds out a crafty fellow, a Gentue [i. e., Hindu] (who of all men are most cruell when 
they getb in power), a person suited every way to the said Nabobs temper and 
inclination, whose name was Boolchaund [Balchand]. This person racks the people, 
gives the Companies affairs great disturbance j so that it was thought adviceable that 
a Yuckell [wakHi an agent] should be sent to endeavour to get the Kings phirmand 
[/arindn^ an order], they never haveing any law for the Companies priviledges ; 
considering that the Nabob of Behar, residing in Battana [Patna], would never take any 
notice of any of the neshauns or perwannaes of the Princes and Nabobs of Bengalla, but 
alwayes gave great disturbance. The latter end of anno 1678 a Yuckell was sent, to the 
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Emperonr, to get his phirmaund ; who after some time had admittance to present his 
petition, which concerned principally those two things : first, that the English payiiii» 
custome 2 per cent., and jeidge \_ihya, poll-tax:] 1| per cent, at Surrat, they should 
be free of custom in all other places of his Empire ; secondly, that there should be no 
rewannas \rawdnali\ or writing demanded of what goods or merchandize for quantity or 
quality the English ship of. The petition w^as received and accordingly there was 
drawn up a phirmaund and presented to the Emperour. The Emperour read it and, it 
being incerted according to the petition that, there being paid 2 per cent, custom and 
per cent, jeidga at Surrat, the English should be free of custome, etc., in all other 
places, and that no writing [be ?] demanded of the English in any other place then 
Suratt, the former ‘ should be free of custome in all other places ') the King 
struck out with his own hand, and added ‘let not one hinder or molest them. ^ The 
latter (viz,, ‘that no writing should be demanded of the English in any other place *) 
the Emperour struck that quit out and added nothing. This I find the Vuckeli 
adviseth Mr. Vincent, who returns an answer to this effect : ‘if he could not gett it as 
he would, should gett it as he could. ’ The Yuckeel procures the phirmaund at great 
expence and sends [it ?], which arrivd here in anno 1680: which phirmaund was 
thought by many not of much value. A translate of said phirmaund follows : 

In the name of God, amen. To all present and future rulers in Surrat that remain in 
the hopes of the Emperours favour. Be it known that at this happy birth of time it is 
agreed of the English Nation, besides their usuall custom of 2 per cent, for their goods, 
more 1|- jeidge or polemony shall be taken. Wherefore it is commanded that in the said 
place, from the 1st day of Shuvaal in the 28d year of our reign, of the said people there 
[^should be three] and a half rupees per cent, of all their goods on account of custome 
and polemony be taken for the future ; and [at ?] all other places upon this account 
let no one hinder or molest them for custom, rawdarree, peashcum, phirmaisb,^ and other 
matters by the Emperours court forbidden ; not [nor ?] to make any demands in these 
particulars ; observe. Written the 28d day of the month Suffer in the year twenty three. 

When the phirmaund came, though there was a dispute upon it, yet, Hodges Suffy Chaun 
being our friend, a perwanna was obtained of the Nabob and said Duan Hodgee Suffy 
Chaun for free passing our goodes upon the phirmaunde, interpreting the said 
phirmaund iu our favour ; and accordingly for the following yeare the Honble 
Companies affairs were not molested. But the next year Boolchund, having a coppy 
of the said phirmand, puts a stop upon all affaires and gives great trouble, saying the 
phirmaund doth not at all concerne this place, it being directly to the Qovernours of 
Surrat, and the meaning was that those that paid custome at Surrat should not be 
molested in any other place, and if we would have a rewanna that we had paid custom 
at Surrat, he would not require it for what goods we imported : and thereupon sends a 
copy of the said phirmaund to the Nabob with his interpretation of it, and withall 
informs the Nabob the English, under a pretence that they were freed of custome by 
the Kings phirmaunde, give their dusticks {dastak, a passj to the natives of the Kings 
subjects and vassalls, by which means the King was defrauded of his revenue. 
At which th§ Dutch set in and excite the Governour, alleadging they have paid four per 
cent, custome ever since they have been in the country, which amount to a very great 
sum ; which was hard measure on them when the English go free. The Nabob writes 
all to the Emperour, and the effect was a husball hookum (or an order) from the 

* RtMM, transit dues ; peshJcash, presents ; farm&iih, commission. 
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Emperour to Hodgee Suffy Ohaun, Ms Daan, to take of us per cent, custome ; 
which came down the begining of anno 1682, a little before Agent Hedges etc. arrival!^ 
who found a stop upon all the Honourable Companies affairs. And that which 
confirmed the stop was Mr. Vincents complying with the orders, paying 5 per cent, 
custome, which was exacted from them, A little before Agent Hedges etc. arriyal 
Mr. Vincent had dispatcht a Vukeel to court, who was proceeded as far as Pattana 
when Mr. Pitt in the Crown arriv’d, upon whose arrivall Mr. Vincent orders the 
Vukell to stay there till further order. When it was made known to the said Agent 
Hedges that there was a Vukeel going to court, he, having a design to go to Dacca, 
pleads the great expence, hath it collected, and calls a Consultation and there 
aggravates the expence and lenght of time etc., as may be seen in a Consultation 
September 25, 1682. And having framed his designs to serve himself, as well in that 
particular as many others, he dissembled matters so artificially that an honest mind 
could not entertain any thought of his hypocrisy ; but it appeard by the event that to 
serve himself was his deslgUj and therefore the Vuckeel was remanded back. And to 
Dacca the said Agent goes and spends near 50,000 rs* and only obtains 7 months time 
(we giving in bills of entry at Hugly of all goods shipt off) to try what could be done 
in the procuring a phirmaunde (but did no more towards it then to trust the Nabobs 
promise to write oU our behalf) ; and if a phirmaund cold not be procur’d in said 7 
months then he yeilded to pay custome etc. ; and give [g^ve ?] the security of a 
merchant at Dacca (which trap it was thought was laid for him), into whose hands was 
deposited 20,000 rs. for counter security. After the 7 months was some time expired 
and no phirmaund came, the said merchant (into whose hands was deposited the 
20,000 rs.) paies the custome upon the tallicaes [taltkd] (or bills of entry), which were 
giveing [sic] during the said 7 months j which was for the goods that went home per 
Defence and Society etc,: the depositing the 20,000 rs. being a contrivance to draw into 
the fact, that they might have it entered into the Kings books that we had yeilded to 
pay custome and so be a president for the future, presidents in all cases being what 
these people build greatly upon, which they always plead as we do prescriptions in 
England, This paying of custome, although it was endeavoured to be hid by the 
Agent, yet it was rumored, and I told the Agent I heard that custom was paid • which 
as appeared afterwards was a real truth, yet he the said Agent denyed it with 
the greatest aservation. Before the next shipping I told him again I heard that the 
merchant had paid the custome ; the Agent still denyed it. After the Prudent Mary 
and the Ilerhert was gone, I told him I heard custotne was paid for what we had given 
our tallieas for in 1683. He still denyed, and the said Agent in the first general! by the 
Golden Meece^ at a Consultation, by reading the letters being put hard to it, with great 
asservation affirme [s] that custome was not paid, when 2 yeares successively he knew 
it was paid, the 20,000 rs. being a cover to the design ; but before the Golden Fleece 
went away, in a second generall he acknowledges custom was paid for the 2 years past^ 
and writes so to the Honourable Company. So that now 3 years successively custom 
hath been paid for what goods bath been entered ; and that which is of vast prejudice 
to the Honourable Company, in that as well as in other respects, is Mr. Davis 
his offering to pay custom, *as a motive to the procuring the Nabobs perwanna and his 
protection ; who hath procured a perwanna upon those tearms, to build factories in, 
any place in Bengalla ; aud these Governours will not understand any difference of parties 
the English, pretending more right one then the other* 
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BhupkMI : see dlionitar, 

Dhurah : the middle-sized dove. CL hoiot and hamloa. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhtiri: thick mist or cloud. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhurnft, dhurach, dJmnem : a large spcon in which dhvp is burnt. Simla Hills. 

Bhusra : a kind of maize with light yellow cobs intermixed with white grains. Of. dhusrt 
and dagh^ Julkindnr S. B., p. 122. 

Biarltl : dayalu=daySl, 

Bi&pan jag: a movable festival, observed when any man is desirous of holding it. 
Brahman'S are feasted and given clothes or money, A person having observed fasts on the ikadsM^ 
Ram-naumijanfn-ashtmi days ceases do so after performing a diupan jag. Simla Hills. 

mbar : ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often water-logged. Of. chahK Hosliiarpur 
S. R., p. 70. 

BiMlti : a large mango fruit. Inside like curds jiahi) and not stringy. Hoshiarpur S K 
p. 15. 

DiMr : 8. m. a holiday, festival. 

Biklu : the marten cat. Kangra Gloss, 

Bikra: son. Bauria ar^of. 

Blnga 2 a rake with long iron teeth. CL plidora, Karnal S. R. 1830, p. 162. 

Dip, dap : a fish trap, consisting of a basket with a small hole at the top ; bait is put into it 
to attract fish, Kangra Gloss. 

Dipi: a small bridge (Luhul), see trangart. 

JDitta s p.-part of deu&. 

DiucUil: dlhudi=deudhi. 

Diva : a metal or earthen lamp. Sirmfir trans-Giil 

DiwS^ri : a little door or passage through a wall. KSngra Gloss. 

Doda : a cotton pod, p. 325. 

DodhAr: (1) a house occasionally lived in to cultivate land at a distance from one's own 
house ; (2) the house (?) where cattle go to graze on certain hills. 

Dodhia : a small mango fruit, white inside like milk {dMh), Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 1C. 
Doerah: a milk pot. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Dogar : a good omen:— two water pots^ one on top of the other. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 154. 
DoMr : see dhow dr. 

Dobki ; a small mango fruit, with a strong taste of turpentine. Hoshiarpur S. R,, p. 15. 
Dobki : a big spoon. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Dolili : a grant of land set apart rent-free for the benefit of a temple, mosque or shrine, or 
a piece of land given rent-free to a pa'ndit or other member of a religious order. Gnrgaon S. B. 
J883, p. 88. 

DoliliclAr : a holder of a doltU^ q. i\ Gurgaon S-. R. 1883, p. 88., 

Bohr : a large fine blanket, Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Dobra I a man who puts the bundle of canes between the rollers. HoshiSrpur S. R., p. 82. 
Dobru : a ladle for oil, ghi, <S>c. Kangra Gloss. 

Bolendhi : the day after the Holi festivaL Of. phdj. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. loO. 

Dolera: a wooden spoon with which is ladled out. Karnfil S. R. 1880, p. 182. 

Dhongftr : salvadora oleotdes. Of.jdL Gurgaon S,. R. 1883, p. 12. 

Dongwar : a cut male sheep under 4 years of age— see under hhed. 

Bopabri : breakfast — see under datidlu. 
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DorCi : a goTO worn by women in winter ; it covers the whole body, fitting close under the neck. 
Kuagra S, R., p. 45. 

Dosahi : a loose rich soil, quite as productive as the for being lighter, all agricultural 

processes, ploughing, levelling aud hoeing, are more easily carried on, and from its lightness the 
Lind IS not so readily encumbered with weeds. Giijranwrda S. R., p. 25. 

Dotli : a term used in Kullu to describe the grazing grounds round the villages. Rirra is also 
n>ed, Kaiigra Gloss. 

Dotri : a youug ewe which has not yet lambed — see under hlied, 

Drabhar : a smooth grassy place or lawn. Drap is a species of grass. Katigra Gloss. 

Drap : a species of grass. 

Drirkar : a village official, always a Gaddi by caste, who collected the langoMrd (q^ vJ), 

DrUn : see danm, 

Dti^rwaia : a menial who goes with the bridegroom, at the time of marriage — fr. diiar, a 
door also called, putridr, Ohurah. Mono.: p. 107. 

Ddbh : a grass {cynodon dactylon), Karnal S. R., p. 13. 

Dubbain (s. f.) : a great friend of. 

Dubkia: a diver. Cf. chaiJcan and dabolia. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 159. 

BucMb : a low grass, which remains green all the year round and is eaten by cattle, it has 
long spreading roots which cover the ground in all directions and are difficult to eradicate. Sir&a 
S. R. 1883, p. 14. 

Dudharchar opaha : a tenant-farmer residing in another village, Cf. hal chdh, bhatrt, and 
opi'd. Kaliigra S. R. Review, p. 8. 

Dndlii: a white beardless wheat. Cf, dadh hhdni^ Ludhiana S. R, 1383, p. 113. 

Dudh khani : a white beardless wheat. Cf. dudhi. Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 113, 

Dtldni: a milk pail. Jullundur S. R., p. 61. 

Dugar ; a sorcerer, see under den, 

Duhni : a milk-pot : = doerah. Sirmfir cis-Giri* 

DulM : bridegroom, -aw, bride, wife. 

DtXna : a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping water. Cf. thilia and 
gliariti, Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 121. 

Bunun : wasan ; a garlic. Simla S, R., p 46, 

Bunggan : the ears o^ljowdr aud bdjra, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 252. 

Dup^tera : a one-stringed masieal instrument. Puugi. (Dopatra), 

Burri: a fish {Pseudeutropins mitclielU)^ Karnal S, R., p. 8. 

Bw^r : a door. Sirmur. 


Bwatan, or dehl ; the beam on the floor between the door-posts on which the door shuts. 
Kangra Gloss. 


Ebhari ; lit. a fly flap ; a blue flag oq the top of 
the snake-kings). Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 152. 


the shrine of the gitga pit (the greasiest of 


Bk bal kfir sajji : a man who has contributed a full plough. Karnal S. R., p 1 12 
Ekar: a sugarc-ane, which resembles dhaulu (whiter, thicker and rather ’more easily peeled) 
only with dark colourel lines, the peel is harder, and there is less juice. HoshiSrpur S. E. p. 79. 
Farolta : a small basket for holding grain. Simla S. B., p. 45. ' 

Birolii (?) ; a fine. Kangra S. R., p. 63, 

Eitd) chains. : to keep along a hill-side — see under 
Gftba : a bud of Karnal S. R. 1880» p. 187, 

Gabhir=ganibhlr ;an ulcer, syn. aditb, 

Giad: a mud pillar. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 318. 
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this point, however, the story runs right off the rails— how far may be ?een by comparing the 
following extract from a letter addressed to the East India Company by their President and 
Council at Surat under date of January 3, 1C45 {India Office Records : O.C. 1005), which gives 
the true story of BoughtoiPs deputation to Agra. In excusing themselves for making a larger 
demand than usual for medical stores, the President and his colleagues explain that an unexpected 
call has been made upon their resources in this line: — 

“ Assalant Ckaime, a very great Umbra [umardj^ gratious with the King and our very good 
freind, haveing long importuned us to supply him with [a] chirurgeon, wee consider- 
inge how advantageous itt may be unto you, and liaveinge a fitt oportunity, one Gabriel 
Bough ten, late chirurgeon of the Hopewell^ being thereunto very well qualifyed and 
being willinge to stay, wee have thought fittinge to designe him to that service ; where- 
with Assal [aut] Ckaune is soe well pleased that lately, when Mr. Turner was to leave 
Agra, he accompanyed Mr. Tash and Mr. Turner to the King, who lionord them more 
then ordinary in a long conference he held with them, dismissing them with vests, and 
sending unto the President a firman and dagger; which not being yett received, wee 
know not what the former may import® or the latters valew, but shall hereafter 
advise.’' 

As will be seen, nothing is here said about the accident to the Princess Jahanara, which, 
according to our narrative, was the immediate cause of Bonghton's journey to Agra ; on 
tlie contrary, we find that Asalat Khan (not Asad Khan, who was quite a different j^erson) had long 
been importunate for an English doctor — doubtless to attend to his own infirmities — and that only 
the difficulty of finding one who could be spared, and who was willing to accept the employment, 
had prevented an earlier compliance with his desires. Moreover, apart from this evidence, it has 
been pointed out by Yule and others that the fire-accident occurred early in 1644 — nearly a year 
before Boughtoii was despatched ; while in any case, as the Court was then afc Delhi, it would have 
been impossible to procure a European surgeon from Surat in time to be of any real service. We 
must conclude, therefore, that this part of the story is incorrect; and it is noteworthy that 
Bowrey’s slightly earlier version (quoted below) says not a word about Bougliton having had 
anything to do with the cure of the Princess. Further, in neither of them is it asserted that 
any farrndn was granted to Boughton by the Emperor. 

We next find the English surgeon at the court of Shah Shuja, who was then in charge of the 
province of Bengal. Asalat Khan is said to have died in 1647 ; and this may have been the cause 
of Boughtott’s seeking a new patron. The account given in the narrative of his having cured a 
member of the Prince’s liaram may be accepted as probably correct, especially as it is corroborated 
to some extent by a further traditional account which Sir Henry Yule found in a MS. discourse by 
a Captain who traded in India about 1669-79.7 This account, as printed by Yule (Hedges* Diar^, 
Tol. III., p. 183), may here be quoted. After noting that the English were custom-free throughout 
Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, it proceeds 

All which was procured by the ingenuitie of Mr. Gabriel Bowden, one of our owne nation, 
and a very eminent doctor of phisiek, sometime doctor in ordinary to the great warriour 

6 No reference is made to thefarm^tn in iater letters^ bnt it appears to bave been one for wHcb the factors bad 
applied, laying down the rate# at wbicb their export goods were to be valued at Surat. 

The MS. ha# since been published by the Hafeluyt Society under the title of A Geographical Accomi of the 
•Comifriesroundthe JSwj of Bengal, 1669 to 1S79, by Thomas Bowrey, Sir Bichavd Temple, who edited the work, 
considered that the passage quoted above was Stewart’s authority for his story of Boaghton’s mission ; bnt, apart 
from the notable discrepancies between the two accounts, there is no evidence that Stewart was aware of the 
.existence of Bowrey’s manuscript, while on the other hand he expressly acknowledges his indebtedae.ss to the 
East India House records. 
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Emir JetDla,^ who tooke a very great affection towards him, and was most courteous 
and free to him. And especially upon a notable cure of his ow’iie lady performed 
(under God) by the doctor, the Nabob, callinge for him, ordered him att that instant 
to demand what he wold have given him or had most likeinge to and it should 
be granted in consideration of his loyal service and care of the best of his familie. The 
doctor, highly surprised with this great person’s generositie, soone considered upon it, 
yett soe as not to be greedy of any present game (onely for himselfe), and now in the 
best of time requested that the English nation might settle factories in w’hat parts of the 
kingclomes they pleased, and be free off all duties and customes, which then was four 
per cent, in and the like out for all the goods dealt in. The which was noe sooner 
demanded but as readily granted, with phyrmands in the Persian laiiguadge that the 
Englisli nation should hold tliat priviledge soe Jonge as they pleased to live and settle in 
these dominions, and many other rewards liberally bestowed upon the doctor (one beinge* 
very rare amonge the Mahometants). ” 

It will be observed that the two narratives differ as to the nature of the privileges obtained by 
Boughtou, Bowrey’s account representing that they were general to the English, wliile the other 
implies that they were special coneessions to Boughton himself, though they were made to cover 
the transactions of Brookhaven in his first voyage. The latter version is the more likely, and it is 
supported by a document quoted by Yule (loc, oiU p. 184) relative to Brookhaven' s second visit.. 
This is a set of instructions to James Bridgeman and other merchants, whom Brookhaven 
was sending up from Balasore (December, 1650) to start a factory at Hugli ; and in them stress is- 
laid upon the necessity of obtaining Kfarman from Shdh Shnju for trade in Bengal— a clear proof 
that no general concession bad yet been obtained from the Prince — and reference is made to certain 
promises received from « Mr. Gabriel Bougbton, chirnrgeon to the Prince, of assistance herein. 
The statement in our narrative that Bridgeman and his colleagues were successful in obtaining the 
desired grant is borne out by a letter from Madras dated January 14, 1652 (0. C\ 2246), which 
says that “our freinds there p. e., in Bengal] have bin at the expence of 3,000 rups. at least ta 
procure the Princes firmaud for free trade in his dominions ; which, if it can bee mainetaiued in its 
full vigour will in short time quite [i. e., quit] the charge.” Presumably this was the farmdn that 
was lost by Waldegrave; whereupon a fresh grant was procured by the interlopers Gawton and 
Billidge, viz,^ the well-known nUhdn of April, 1656. 

The loss of the farmdn is narrated as follows in a letter from Madras to the Company dated 
November 10 and 22, 1656 (0. C. 2579):— 

“Mr. George Gawton, who hath also settled a factory in Ballasore, with eight or nine- 
assistants, and procured a new phirmand for trade, that of Your Worships being lost, 
togither with all the Bay accompts and papers, by Mr. Waldegrave ; who, being very 
sicke at the ships departure, could not come by sea but followed after by land, bringing 
the said phirmand, accompts, etc., with him, without leaving coppies behind in the- 
factorie, recommended to the broker Narrana his charge, as hee ought to have done 
(having sent none by the ships) in regard of the dangers incident to soe long a journey 
and the troubles on the Way, some of our English etc. people having byii robbd and 
wounded not many months before betweene Verasberoone and Vizagapatam ; which 

* Th't is a mistake. Mir Jujnla did not come to Bengal until after Bougbton’s death. The error may have- 
been due to the fact that Mir Jumla, as mentioned later, confirmed Shah ShujA’s grant. 
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last place Mr. Waldegrave, accompanied with Capt. Darsori and Thomas V iUou etc 
servants having passed, about two daies journey on this side were sett on by other 
theeves, wounded, and robbed of all about them to their very clothes ; in which disaster 
the said papers were lost, and could never since bee heard of, though Mr. Waldegrave 
himselfe staled some daies behind to make enquiry after them, and Mr. Winter since by 
our order sent purposely others to looke for tbem.’^ 

The date ol Boughton’s death is unknown. There is reason to believe that he was still aliv e 
in January, 1652, when two small vessels, in whose lading he had an interest, started from Bengal 
for Persia; but he was certainly dead by the summer of the following year. A letter from Paul 
Waldegrave at Baksore to the President at Surat, dated x\ugust 17, 1653 (O.C. 2336), referring 
to this venture, says: — 

‘‘Mr. Boughton had a great share therein, who died in debt to one Churmull, a shroff in' 
Puttanah [Patna], betweene 5 and 6,000^ rups. with its interest; and from whome wee 
have often received very many troublesome solicitacions for payment or securitie for 
that debt, bee [Boughton] being then under the nocion of the Companies servant and 
did their bussinesse in Puttanah that yeare.” 

Other claims were made upon the estate, particularly by William Pitt or Pitts, who had 
married “a Mogullana or Morish woman, the relict of Gabrieli Boughton” (0, C, 2610). With thiR 
glimpse of Bought© n’s domestic arrangements we must here take our leave of him. 

It would lead us too far to follow the unknown writer*s account of transactions in Bengal 
subsequent to the viceroyalty of Shah Shuja ; and it must suffice to warn the reader that the dates — 
doubtless given from memory — are approximate merely, and that there is an evident animus on the 
part of the writer (whom we have already guessed to have been John Beard) against Agent Hedges. 
It is quite possible, by the way, that the note was penned for the information of President Gyfford,, 
who came from Madras to displace Hedges and at his departure left Beard in charge of the Bengal 
factories. 

We may conclude by citing an interesting passage in the Court Minutes of the East India 
Company, to which attention was first drawn by Sir Richard Temple in his edition of Bowrey’s 
work (p. 234), It is from a report made to the Court on September 4, 1674, by a Committee 
specially appointed to investigate the question of trade in Bengal; and it gives the following account 
(based, it would seem, on hearsay mostly) of the origin of that commerce : — 

'*We have discussed with Mr. [Shem] Bridges and others concerning the phirmaund 
or patent for trade granted the English by the Prince of Bengala ; and we find that it 
was first procured by one Mr, Bowden, a chyrurgeon, and gave the English onely a 
libertie to trade, paying custom according to the King’s phirmaud, but was altered and 
made to pay noe custom according to the King's phirmaud : that afterwards there was 
another phirmand, thought to be more advantageous to the trade of the English, 
procured by Mr. Gauton and Billidge, by which the English enjoyed the privilege of 
trading custom free (but still according to the King's phirmand) till the King [sic] 
fied out of Bengal : after which, and in Mr, Trevisa’s time, the Nabob Mozam Cawne 
(formerly called Meere Jumbla) confirmed toTbe English the privilege of trading custom 
free, for all goods in and exported, by his perwanna : which privilege was again 
confirmed by Shaster Cawne, the present Nabob of Bengal, in Mr. Blake’s time.” 
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CONTRIBUIIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES III. 

Bi' H. A. ROSE, I.C.S. 

{Continued jrom p, 285.) 

Dhaunelii : wheat liable to smut. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 189. 

Dhawan ; bellows. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p, 106. 

DhejO : a widower when he marries again. Kanial S. R., 1880, p. 135. 

Dhexl {Ariocarpus integnfolia) : the jack-fruit tree. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 13. 

Bhi dhain (fr. a daughter and dhaiii or dlmen—^g\r\ of the village). Hence daughters 
of the village are called dlii-dhaen» Simla Hills. 

Bliilifi»lu : a small earthen pot : a big one is called hdyidi. and a middle sized one Mndu, The 
dhihdlu used to carry small presents of curds, glii, &c., which a man takes to a friend or a patron’s 
house when he goes to visit him. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhing&na : adg, violent, forcible. 

BMiig-dliingane : willy-nilly. P. Z).. p. 308. 

Bliingiaria ; a peacock. Bauria argot, 

DRingon. jopi : Panjabi Dicty^ p. 309. 

Dliingra : buckwheat (Cajanus hicolor). Of. urhiir and hundi^ Kdngra S. R., p, 25. 
Bliinkar : a hedge of thorny bushes. KamPd S. R., 1880, p. 171. 

Dhingari ; a potsherd, Panj. Dy. p. 309. 

BRokkhua : danger, Ih. p. 310. 

Diok mama : to join the hands palm to palm and raise them to the forehead 'in salutation 
■Karnai S. R., 1880, p. 144. 

Dhol: eh dhol : a term applied to a tnm of the whole water of a hcl ; “ it is my dhol ” When 

water is divided, the term would not be used. Dhol dena, to divert a stream iuto another channel 
Kangra Gloss. 

Dhola : a pair of scanty drawers worn by a bride. Karnai S. R., 1880, p. ISO. 

Dh.on : a tree whose leaves afford fodder. KSngra S. R. (Lyall), p. 88*. 

Dhond : the big wood pigeon. Kangra Gloss. 

Dhonitar : dhup TcMl : a dhobi’s ghat or place for washing clothes. 

Dhonstl : a drummer, KSngra S. R., p. 92. 

Shonta : bellows. Sirmdr cis-Giri. 

lOiotia : a woman. LudhiSna S. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Bhoum : a tambourine. Of. dhad. LudhiSna S. R., 1883, p. 70. 

“t' *■'’“** “ »roo«oit« .ppuil'to j . 

,.™ to b. tollo™a bj me ; rt,n left M«», It ks™. Gloto. 

Bhuan . an order of Uddsis, Hoshiarpur S. R,, p, 35. 

Dhukar : a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry land. Kdngra S R n 26 
Dhunch , a censer ( f fr. dMp, incease)-used in Pdngi. ’ 

8. R.^Lyi), p*9?*“* «^<^^rcocepUU, ased as incense in India and China. 

mafce^^^andpntTthe fiM tttiake certain leaves, spices, etc., are mixed together to 

gM. Dh4p is offered to a deofa and the ° ^ generally a wick burning 

t> enereo to a and the place illuminated with dfp. Simla Hills. 


Kdngra 
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From wliafc I have gathered by searching into the rice and tenor upon 'which the 
Honourable^Oompany have had and held their priviledgee, and how now it stands with 
them, I shall note a few things as follows, viz. 

1st That Shaw-Sujah, that first granted the English those priviledges they enjoyed, had by 
his father the government and all the revenues of Bengali and Orisa given him, and 
therefore might have [given ?] those priviledges as a right to the first English, but it 
could last no longer then his time. 

2. That the Emperour hath never given any phirmaund (a phirmaund is an edict or law) 
but what is directed to the Governours at Suratt, the translate of which I have given 
your Honour. 

S. Yet notwithstanding in the time of the severall Nabobs and Duans we have had the 
priviledges continued from time to time till anno 1682, with much strugling and 
great bribes. 

4. That the Emperour hath given his order to the Duan that he shall take per cent, of 

the English, according as it is paid at Surrat, except we bring a rewanna that custom 
is paid there. 

5. That the Duan cann’t dispence with the Kings order ; and the said Duan that now 

is, is a devout Musselman that will take no present to the value of a flower. 

6. That custome hath been paid this 3 years according to Agent Hedges agreement with 

the Nabob, that if a phirmaund could not be procured in 7 months then he should 
pay it. 

7. That the Dutch upon all occasions excite the Governours to take custom of us, alleadg- 

ing their case, whom they (as they say) have as much reason to be free of custom 
as the English, and yet pay 4 per cent, 

8. That Mr. Vincent, and after him Captain Alley paying custome, and at last Mr. Davis 

offering to pay 3| per cent., if they might have the Nabobs per wanna, which was 
granted in the name of the Ld, Lumly,® was of great prejudic to the Honourable 
Company in this affair. 

Since our present concern with this narrative is confined to its version of the Boughton legend, 
as current in Bengal about 1685, we shall say little or nothing regarding its other contents, except 
to note that they afford some grounds for thinking that the author was John Beard, who became 
Agent in Bengal in October, 1684, and died at Hugh in the following Augnst. Whoever he was, as 
regards the earlier part of the story he probably depended on hearsay, and in certain details his 
information was demonstrably inaccurate. The opening date, for instance, is wrong. Andrew 
Cogan (here called Oockaine) was not Agent on the Coromandel Coast until the autumn of 1639 ; 
and it was in August, 1648, that the Hopewell (with Cogan on board) sailed from Madras for 
Bantam, where she arrived in the following November. 

Assuming that, as our narrative deolaresr Boughton sailed with Cogan from Madras, the 
question arises whether he merely joined the ship at that place, or whether he had taken part in her 
earlier cruises. The former theory is more consonant with the text ; but the entire absence of any 
reference in the extant records to his being employed on shore at Madras rather favours the view that 
he had been the ship's surgeon from the start, though no trace of his appointment can be found in 
the home records of the Company. On this hypothesis, it will be of interest to note that 
the Hopewell sailed from the Down on the last day of 1643 ^ with Andrew Trumball as her master, 
and Francis Day in charge of her cargo. She was bound for Fort St. George, and duly reached that 

5 This must have been the nobleman who was created Baron Bumley (in the peerage of England) in 16^1 , 
Viscount Lumley in 1689, and Earl of Scarbrough in 1690. He was probably a patron of the notorioui 
inteidpper Alley, whose ship was named the Lumley Castle, 
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place on July 5, 1642, A fortnight later she sailed for Masulipatam and thence to Balasore, in 
the Bay of Bengal where she spent three months, returning to Madras in December. On the 30th of 
that month she departed for Gombroon in Persia, arrived there in March, and got back to Madras 
on May 19, 1643. There had been continual disputes between Day and Trumball, and charges of 
cruelty were brought against the latter by many of the officers and crew, with the result that the 
Agent and Council at Fort St. George ordered the master on shore and sent the ship down the 
coast to Tranquebar without him. On her return (August 1643) Trumball was reinstated ; bnt 
this produced a fresh hubbub, and Day positively refused to venture on board again. .At last 
a solution was found for the difficnlly : Cogan himself took command of the vessel for the voyage 
to Bantam, while Day remained at Fort St. George as Agent in his place. The scanty records of 
the time include several documents relating to the charges against Trumball. One of these 
(0. C. Duplicates, 1824) contains the latter’s answer, in June, 1643, to certain accusations 
made by Day (not now extant), which evidently alleged, among other things, that the master had 
used the surgeon of the Hopewell * in a cruell horrid manner.' To this Trumball replied that: — 

“ It is not soe. But the above said chirurgion havinge caused my servant to enter 8 pound 
in the pursers books to him for curinge (as he said) the runninge of the reynes, I 
questioned with him why he would have any dealinge with him that was my servant 
and not let me know of it, and to cause him to enter any money, which he, beinge 
another mans servant, could not doe. I said moreover, if he [had] acquainted me with 
it, I would have made him satisfaction. His reply [was] now it was entred in the booke, 
he had satisfaction. Whereupon I demanded whose the medecines were that he did 
use, He tould me the Company did lay them in for his use. I tould him, if the 
Company did lay them in for his use, yet they did not permitt him to sell them at such 
high rates. He made me answere verie proudly he would make what rates he thouglit 
fitt, and that it did not belonge to me to examine him in those particulers. I further 
asked him why he caried the medecines ashore now wee had noe sicke men there. He 
replied I should never know ; which mov’d me, seeing© his infinite pride, to strike him 
3 or 4 blowes with an inch rope; which I thinke was noe more then I might doe.” 

Further on in the same document Trumball alludes to his having on another occasion “ had 
some words” with the surgeon, who had refused to come near him, though his foot was giving him 
extreame paine.” There is also a reference to some complaint that Trumball sent his sick men ashore 
at Balasore without seeing that they had proper shelter and food ; in reply to which he protests 
that he left the matter in the hands of the chirurgion,” who never asked any thinge of me ; but 
(as afterward I knew) tooke care to getfe his owne chest and lumber into the boate. ” In none of 
these instances, however, is the name oE the surgeon given ; and so, unless some further evidence is 
forthcoming, it must remain doubtful whether they really relate to Boughton or to some predecessor 
of his. 

After this digression, we return to our examination of the narrative. The Hopewell sailed 
from Bantam for England in January, 1644, under the command of Captain Yates (not Gage); but 
she had not got far on her way when she was forced by bad weather and her leaky condition to put 
into the Island of Mauritius. There, as stated in the narrative, she met the Dolphin, which had 
left Surat at the beginning of tbe year and had likewise been badly damage i in a storm. After 
refitting as best they could, tbe two ships went on to Madagascar and the Comoros ; but then* 
finding themselves in no condition to complete the voyage to Europe, they made their way to Snrat^ 
which was reached in September, 1644. 

Thus f^r the narrative appears to be in the main correct, though it must be confessed that in 

extant records no trace can be found of BQughton's participation in the voyage. At 
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G&dd. : coarse unbleached country cotton cloth, Sirsa 1883, p. 155. 

Gadal : a beam fixed to the vertical axis of the horizontal cogged wheel of a Persian well, to 
which the bullocks are yoked. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 160. 
tsr&dal : fine mud. Kama! S, R. 1880, p. 186. 

Gaddi : a reddish insect which preys on the inside leaf of the arrow, thus Btopping all growth. 
Cf. sura, Jullundur S. R., p. 119. 

Gaddi; a sheaf, or man’s load of rice in straw. Kangra Gloss. 

GadeU a snake (Bungarus fasciatus). Of. raond, Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

Gd.dtl-vand : see taropJdd, 

Gadwftla : a felloe. Kariial S. R. 1880, p. 158. 

Gadwftla ; a kind of brick. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 159. 

Gfi.hi, : a bear (Kullu), chidha g^i, black bear — see under bdlil, 

GaM: a recess or shelf in a wall ; dla is the common term. Kangra Gloss. 

G3dir ; the sides of the high Himalayas, from the upper limit of the forests down to the graz- 
ing grounds about the highest villages, also a sheep-riin in such a locality opposed to nigahv^ q, v. 
also called hundlt. Kangra Gloss. 

Gfiri kl ptin. : the superstition under which cows and oxen were exempted from grazing-tax. 
Kangra S. R, p. 24. 

Gaira: a small bundle of corn. Karn£ S. R., p. 117. 

Gal lipaf;n& : to embrace. 

Gal-pepl, — 0 ; a disease of the throat : D. G. Khan. Syn, sanghru 

G^la: a share or portion, as in eh-gdla pcini, one allowance or share of water from a canal: els* 
gdla ghd^ one feed of hay for an ox, Kangra Gloss. 

Gald.iia : to speak or say. Kangra Gloss. 

Galen (Gadi) : any place where rocks and hoiiMers lie in masses one over the other, 
a moraine. Knngra Gloss. 

Ga'li : the curved bearing of the beam of a sugar press, to which the oxen are fastened. 
Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 161. 

Galla : a haihstorm. Cf. goli. Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 125. 

Galota : a reel or spindleful of spun cotton (MSlwa). 

Gamina : a messenger. Karnal S. R., p. 118. 

GAmro : village. Bauria argot, 

Gand: a part of a plough. Jullundur S. R., p. 109. 

Gand^la: an iron for digging holes. Cf. hhusH, Hoshiarpur S. R^, p. 72. 

Gandhi : a grass (Andropogon), Karnal S. R., p. 13, 

Gandmhl: the worst combination of stars at a child’s birth. Ludhiana S. R. 1883., 
p. 71. 

Gandra : a grass found in ponds and depressions, very valuable for thatching and brooms r 
syns, jhund and pani (anathenum mndncatam ) : Rohtak. 

Ganlfiha : a small chopper, with a long handle, used to cut up sugar-cane into lengths. 
Kangra Gloss, 

Ganna: thick or close, as of a wood; opposed to birla, scanty or scattered. Kangra Gloss, 

. GanUlil : a kind of grass, (eleissine fiagellifera, Cf. hliolriya^ chtmbar and kharimliar)* 
KarnSl S, R., p* 13. 

GdiOpan: an offering of a cow. Sirsa S, R. 1883, p. 145- 

Gftr : a scar or slip of part of a hill-side* Lhd is also used. Kangra Gloss, 

Garakha : thunder. Kangra Gloss* 
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G-arelii : a fish {O^ihloceplixlus gacJnia)- Karnal S, R., p. 8. 

Garent : a glacier (Gadi), Kjingra Gloss. 

Garh. : a pan of clay. Kartial S. R# 1880, p. 159, 

GarMna, gorhakara: the site whera a house ouce stood— see imdev gh in ddra- 

Garhi ; a small outlying hamlet ia the village area in which are settled cultivators who 

till the surrounding land. Of. mdjra. Karnal S. R., p. 76. 

Q-harib cMra : a form of sanjid/ii marriage among the poor- — an inexpensive form, Churah, 
G4rn^ (^ca^dssa dijgasa) • Kangra S. R*, Lyall., p. 83, 

Garoi : a worm. Kangra Gloss. 

GArri : one who plays the doputra, an instrument like a violin with only one string or wire, 
played with both hands on the string in Oiiurah and other parts. 

Gary^ : roan (of a horse). 

Garuna : an insect destructive to sugarcane. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 81. 

Gash : heavy rain (Kullu). Kangra Gloss. 

Gat : a bundle — see under gatta, 

Gat5.ru : a numerous class who make a livelihood by buying corn in villages and carrying 
it on their backs into towns and gelling it. Kangra Gloss, iron gat^ q, 

Gatta: a sheaE (of corn); a faggot of (wood) a trass (of hay). A bundle of anything 
wi'apped in cloth is called a gat, Kangra Gloss. 

Gauhin : a small tree (Premnci rniicronata) : of no use except for firewood. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p, 13. 

Ganla : the crown of the sugarcane. Karnll S. R. 1883, p, 181, 

Gaun : the inclined plane on which the oxen run down from a well. Karnal S. R. 1880, 

p. 161. 

Gaw^nr : a pulse {Dolklios psoraloides), Karuli S. R. 1880, p. 179. 

Gehna : mortgage. KarnSl S. R., p. 111. 

Gelar : a child horn of a woman to her former husband Karnal S, R., p. 100. 

Gena (? Galina) : a jewel. Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 125. 

Geny ; a disease of the stomach. D. G. Khan. 

Gesla : a flail. Of. hutJca, Karml S. R. 1880, p. 173. 

Ghachol : confusion or an erroneous account. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghai : a large seine used in very deep water. Karnal S. R., p. 7. 

Ghalna : a dip or depression in a ridge. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghale : Field pease ; very little grown; eaten as ddl sjn-hcdao. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 39. 
QMn : a hammer for breaking stones. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 45. 

Ghd;ii : a bundle of canes of sizes made up to be put in ,the sugar-press at once. Gannedi 
ghcin. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghandara: the ruins of a house; the place where a house stood is called garhdna or 
garhahara, if no walls remain standing. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghanitta = gur or dev§. : a man through whom a deota'e spirit speaks ; a functionary 
of a deoia, Ohamba.- 

Ghar : the bouse of a rich man, Sirmur, 

GMyfir : a tenant who pays half the produce as rent. Of. adighdri, Churah. 

GMrethrfl : a wooden frame on which earthen vessels are kept. Jullundnr S. R'., p. 60. 
Ghana; a vessel made of pottery, smaller than the ghara, for dipping in water. Cf. thiUa 
and duna^ Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 121. 

Ghar jawat : a custom, whereby a sonless man settles bis daughter's husband {jawdt) in 
his honse, as his^heir. Karnal S. R., p. 101. 

Ghaxti ; a handmill. Bauria argot. 
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GharOrtl : a cradle ou ropes which serves as a bridge. Jhula is used for both this and 
a rope suspension bridge, Kaiigra Gloss. 

GhM : husked barley. Sirsa S. B. 1883, p, 153, 

Ghatti : the sand which comes out in lumps mixed with pieces of clay and hanhar when 
digging a well. Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 98. 

Ghazimard : violent death. Of. apgat. Karnfil S. B. 1880, p. 153. 

Ghidhi: past of ghinnaiia, take. 

Ghiu : = gheu 390. 

Ghi guudoll ; fenugreek (Luffa). Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Ghighi§,nna: to implore, beseech. 

Ghimgat : the bosses and chains fastened to the front of the orna so as to fall over the 
face. Karnal S. R. 1881), p. 125. 

Ghona, ghoena: to mount, ascend; glioigia^ gone up. Kangra Gloss. 

Ghoro : a horse. Banria argots 

Ghorru : an inferior sort of sugarcane, having many joints and a great deal of leaf at 
the top, very hard anl yielding much less juice than the others. Ludhiana S, R, 1883, 

p. 110. 

Ghtlta ; an instrument used for scaring animals. The mouth of a small earthen pot is 
covered with leather, a hole is made in the bottom of the pot and another in the leather, and 
through these holes a thong is passed. The latter being pulled backwards and forwards 
through the pot (in which some water is pat), makes a terrifying sound. Of. hilngd, 
Jullundur S. R., p. 108. 

Ghtlgi : a shroud. CE. guji. KaruSl S, R. 1880, p. 136. 

Ghuki (s. f.) ; insensibility, the state of being sound asleep. 

Ghulna: to blow (as wind). Amritsar 392. 

Ghunda: a veil , — Jehard Jcamd to lift the veil of a bride after the wedding, done first by 
the mother-in-law. Churah. 

Ghupa ; a sieve for cleaning rice. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

GhurJ; : ogling. Ludhiana. 

Ghtirai (on) : a cattle-shed. Kangra. 

Gidtonfi.: causal of girnd ; see GaMnnd (P. D. p. 397) . 

Giddh ; not Gh. 

GihUn ; wheat. Simla S. E., 1883, p, 39. 

Gilra : a goitered man. Kaugra Gloss. 

Gir^e papa : it is raining. Bauria argot, 

Girjh : a vulture. 

Girri : a heavy wooden roller. Of, %d, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 162, 

Gita : s. m,, a pebble, p. 400. 

Goa : the serow deer ; jingdl is also used, and ydiny^ in Knllu, Kangra Gloss. 

Gobi; a kind of tobacco stronger than desi (a kind of tobacco) and more popular. 
Hoshikpur S, E., p. 77, 

Gochani : mixed crop of wheat and barley. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 193. 

Gochni ; a mixture of wheat and grain grown together. Rohtak. 

G6d lla ; adopted, Ludhiana S, E. 1883, p. 314. 

Godal : a thorny bush ; it is weighted with clods and drawn over the land to remove the 
grass and weeds. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 168. 

GoglSts : a variety of cobra. Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

GoMra: a yard in which grass or straw is stacked. Kangra Gloss, 
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GOliarali : a hedged enolosare outside a village, iu which the manure heaps are kept and 
the women bake the cowdung fuel. Of. wiirah. Ludhiana S, R. 1883, p. 64. 

Goiir : the real goJir is the road by which the cattle lea^e the houses to go out grazing. 
It is the big road in and out of a hamlet, and rnns between fences. Kangra Gloss. 

G-ohra* a large mango fruit, round like the balls made up of cleaned cotton, lloshiarpnr 

S. Km p. 15. 

Gohra,!, gohdn, a cattle-shed. KTingra Gloss. 

Gohth : a place where sheep are penned or collected for the night in the high ranges, 
Kangra Gloss. 

Goiyll, gongmo (Spiti) : snow pheasant — see gultncL 
GoknDi ; a grass. Cf. blidkn, 

Gola : a hail-storm, d, galla. 

{To be continuech) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Oxfordf ISth June 1911, 
Ik the June number of this Journal, p. I'^O, 
there is a valuable note by Professor K. B. 
Pathak on the historical implications in the 
passage of Yamana’s Kdvydlankdra sHira-vrUii, 
which be quotes. In a footnote you rightly draw 
attention to an earlier note of iM. M. flaraprasad 
S^stri on the same subject. As to the implica- 
tions, I am disposed, in the main, to agree with 
Professor Pathak’s interpretation of the pass- 
age, that it contains a reference to the accession 
{jxto hMpatih) of Chandragupta II’s son, Kuma- 
ragupta. I have no prints or manuscripts of 
Y^maua’s work at hand, but it would seam that 
M. M. Harapras§.il’s reading of Suhandhu is a 
mere conjecture, not supported by any manu- 
script evidence. The manuscript reading Vastu* 
bandhu is obviously a clerical error for Vasuhaa^ 
dhtu As to M. M. Harapras§.d’s objection that 
a Buddhist monk would not accept office” (of 
minister), does the term sdeliivya, in the verse 
cited by Yamana, necessarily refer to the minis- 
terial office? May it not simply mean ‘‘compa- 
nionship” or friendship ? 

But what concerns me more immediately is a 
point that arises out of Professor Pathak’s inter- 
pretation. The verse, as translated by him, does 
not name the person to whom it refers. Ts that 
a probable thing in a verse which i*e£ers to a 
person as “deserving congratulations on the 
success of his efforts ” ? One does not usually 
congratulate a person anonymously. It appears 
to me that M. M. Harapras^d B^stri is right in 
taking the term ChartdraprahdSa to be the name 
of the son of Ohandragupta, But, then, what is 
the relation of this Ohandraprak^sa to Kumdra- 
gupta? M. M. Haraprasdi suggests the hypo- 
thesis that Ohandragupta II had two sons, and 
that upon Ms death a civil war broke out between 
the two brothers, in which however Kum&ragupta 


was successful. This is quite possible; but so 
far as I know, there is no knowm historical 
evidence of any sort in support of it. And, in any 
case, the verse itself would seem to indicate that, 
if there was sucli a civil war of the two brothers, 
Ohandraprakdsa was successful. For the verse 
says of him that he was kritdrtha4rama^ i, e, 
successful in his endeavour. What endeavour ? 
On the hypothesis, one natui’ally thinks of Ohan- 
d ’aprakdsa’s endeavour to secure the succession 
as against his brother Kum^ragnpta. Here one 
must observe the word samprah' (now'), in the verse. 
That word suggests an early date after the death 
of Ohandragupta 11, and M. M Haraprasai might 
reply that Ohandraprakas I’s success was quite 
transitory, and was soon superseded by that of 
Kumaragupta, Hut is there any re^l need for the 
hypothesis ? Is it not much simpler to suppose 
that Ohandragupta’s son was known as Ghandra- 
prakasa, before, upon his succession to the throne, 
he assumed the regnal name of Kumaragupta? 
Only upon this alternative hypothesis, the phrase 
kriidrtha-irama^ successful in his endeavour, yields 
no satisfactory meaning. What was his endea- 
vour in that case ? Possibly there may be some, 
now not intelligible, explanation of it on the 
alliterations of the two phrases hritadhiydm and 
Jcritdrtha-srama , 

On either hypothesis, however, we have the 
result of the fixation of the date of the compo- 
sition of the verse within a brief interval, imme- 
diately after Ohandragupta’s death, either before 
Ohandraprakisa was displaced by his brother 
KumS,ragiipta, or before Ohandraprakdsa assumed 
the regnal name Kumaragupta; that is to say, 
the date would be 4 13 A.D,, to adopt Mr. Yincenk 
Smith’s chronology. 

A. F. Rudolf HOEBNLa. 
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EARLY SOUTH INDIAN FINANCE. 

BY C. HAYAVADANA EAO. B.A., B.L., F.E.AJ. (London), MADBAS. 

[It need not surprise anybody if no systematic attempt, on the lines of Mr. Thomas* well-known 
brochure on Moghul finance, has yet been made in regard to the revenue finance of the dynasties 
that have successively held sway over Southern India. Southern India has been fortunate, however, 
in the preservation of its ancient records, which consist mainly of lithic inscriptions, coins and palm 
leaf MSS. These and the writings of European travellers and missionaries in later times afford 
the necessary material for studying in some detail this important subject. What is presented here 
is, however, nothing more than a mere attempt in this field of inquiry ; and I would fain see others, 
more able and more learned, take it up and throw fresh or additional light on it. I may here add 
that the present paper is an amplification of a brief note, now incorporated in the Imperial Gazetteer 
(Madras, Yol. I, p. 90), which I supplied, some time back, to Mr. W. Francis, I.C.S., formerly 
Superintendent of Gazetteer Revision in Madras and now Collector of Malabar. 

I. — The Cholas. 

Of all the early rulers in Southern India, the Cholas are the only ones of whom anything 
definite is known. They are mentioned, together with the Pandyas and Keralas, of whom we know 
as yet very little, as independent rulers as early as the 3rd century B. C. in the Asoka inscriptions.^ 
During the 11th and the following two centuries A, D., they ruled over the whole of what is now 
known as the Madras Presidency, the Provinces of Coorg and Mysore and the northern portion of 
Ceylon. The principal sources of their revenue are spoken of in their inscriptions as being of two 
kinds — external and internal. The former probably included all taxes on imports and octroi 
duties, and the latter all other kinds of revenue, besides the land tax. The other kinds of revenue 
included tax in money • the share of the village watchman ; the share of the Karnam or village 
accountant ; the unripe fruit in Kdrtiggai • the tax on looms ; the tax on trade ; the tax on oil 
mills ; the tax on goldsmiths ; the dues on animals and tanks ; the tax on water courses ; tolls ; 
tax on castes ; the tax on weights ; the fine for rotten drugs ; the tax on bazaars ; the salt tax ; 
fishing rent; hedge tax ; tax on collecting rents ; and a good many others that have not yet been 
made out.^ There were besides collected a number of fines and other unnamed minor taxes and 
rents.® With this may be compared “ the variety of vexatious taxes ” imposed by Ohikkad^varaja, 
the greatest king of Mysore, in order to supplement the usual one-sixth share of the produce. Some- 
what similar are the taxes recommended by Manu in his well-known Laws. The chief source, 
however, of state income was that derived from land revenue, and if that was not capable of direct 
increase, a number of petty imposts would, it was evidently thought, make up for it. 

As to the actual share that Government took during these days in Southern India, an inscrip- 
tion of the Chela king Rajadhiraja, who ruled from about A, D. 1018 to A. D. 1052, praises him 
for taking “the sixth share of the produce of the earth,’" and incidentally compares him with Manu^, 
who, it is well-known, recommends the taking of the sixth of the crops by the king, if not the eighth, 
or the twelfth part.® King Adhirajendra, son of Virarajendra, who ruled from 1063 to 1070^ is also 
said to have ‘‘ continually increased his great fame by following the laws of Manu.”^ If from 
these praises we can infer anything, it is that some of their predecessors had deviated from the rule 
whose observance by their successors brought them fame. If such an inference is valid, as it cer- 
tainly seems to be, then there is ground for believing Dr. Burnell when he says -that the indigenous 

1 V. A. Smithes Asohi, pp. 115 and 131. ^ Br. Hnltzscb's Soufh Indian Inscriptions^ III. i. 38, 43, 111 and 117, 

3 Ibid. * South Jndiom Ins, III. 57. 

5 Laws of Manu, YII. 130, Br. Buhler’a Edition, in the Sacred Boohs of the East Series, pp. 23S-7. 

6 Ep. Ind„ VII., 9. T Sotith Ind. Ins. III. i. 117. 
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Chola kings of the 11th century took about half the produce and Mr. Ellis when he more cautiously, 
and in all probability correctly, estimates that the tax was always more than the sixth or fourth^ 
permitted by the Sanskrit lawyers s Over and above this proportion of land tax there were, a& 
already stated, the extra taxes. Those forming the internal revenue were commuted during the 
rei^n of Virarajendra (1063-1070) to 1/lOth of the gross produce paid in cash.® Thus the total 
demand on land was, when the land tax was at 1 /6th of the gross produce, 4/15th of the gross 
produce (1/6 + 1/10 = 4/15). If the land tax, however, was at 1/3— moderating the figures of 
Burnell to that of Ellis— then it would be about l3/30ths (1/3 + 1/10=13/30) excluding, in both 
the cases, the cost of cultivation. According to the latest calculations,^® the share now taken by the 
British in the Madras Presidency is well below 10 %, including all cesses and charges for water ; or 
exclusive of all charges for water the proportion falls to about 6 % or about 1/3 7th, and even this 
includes a couple of cesses,^^ it would appear from this that the land taxation of the ancient Chola 
kings was over four times, if they took 4/15ths, and over 7 times if they took 13/30ths, heavier than 
the British taxation at the present day. Taking into account the purchasing power of gold, it would 
have been much greater. Unfortunately, there are no materials for forming a correct opinion of its 
purchasing power in those ancient days. The value of the Chola gold coins — Southern India having 
not much silver currency until the advent of Muhammadans^s — is not known. Perhaps a rough 
approximation may be reached in this way. During the days of Rajaraja (985-1015) a Msu passed 
for its weight in gold and was worth 2 halams of paddy, though it exchanged in the days of 
Virarajendra, fifty years later, for about 4 hulams^^ In Rajaraja’s time, therefore, a kdsu must 
have been worth about Rs. 2/- in modem currency, valuing a halam of paddy on the average at 
Ee. 1/-. It is stated in another inscription that two bought in the days of the same king 
2 buffaloes, 2 cows, and 6 sheep. At the present day at the very least all these jointly would be 
worth about Rs. 40/-. It would appear from this that half a Msu^ or a rupee in modern currency, 
would in those days have bought ten times what it would buy now. That a Msu may be worth 
about Rs. 2/-, may be inferred in another way. The rate of interest in R‘^jaraja^s time is specifically 
stated to be 12^ per cent.^® During the time of R§.jendra, his son, l/8th Msu is stated in a number 
of inscriptions to be the interest for a hdsu?^ At two rupees a Icdsu^ this comes to 12 per cent. ; so 
that the rate of interest had not in his reign risen above what it was during his father’s reign, which 
is natural seeing that he immediately succeeded him.^s 

Payment in kind—an economic fallacy. 

It might he imagined that a possible palliative to this high rate of assessment was that it was 
paid either in kind, gold, or both.^® This, however, involves an economic fallacy that is always 
forgotten but is easily laid bare. A little reflection shows that paying in kind could not have in 

« Burnell’s South In^im Falmgraphy^ 2nd Ed., p. 119. 

« South Indian Ins. HI. i. 117. The internal revenues were, according to an inscription of that king, collected 
at the rate pf 25 Mm per 1,000 hulam of paddy. A ftdsw, according to inscriptions of the time, bought 4 Icalcms 
of paddy Thus, for every thousand halams^ the Government collection was one hundred halams^ i,e.f 1/lOth 
which was paid in cash. 

Land Eevenue Policy of the Indim Government^ paras. 69 to 71. 

The Faiaine Commissioners of 1880, who were the only body who had the evidence of all India before there, 
estimate the land tax on the average throughout British India “ at'from 3 p. o. to 7 p. c. of the gross out+urn.” 
See also Indian Famine Commission Fejjorf, 1901, paras. 260-67, for the latest figures in respect to certain parts of 
India. 

Land JSevenue Folioy of the Government, para. 68. Sir Walter Elliot’s Coins of Southern InMa, p. 57. 

/South Ind. Ins. II. 68. ic lUd, III. 117. w lUd II. i 68. it jjbid. 95, 

If a prion reasoning is permissible in a matter like this, it may be instructive to note here that rice sells at 
a yyice which is about six times what it sold siajty years ago# 

IS South Ind. Jns. II 42, 53 ; et 
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liny way dimiaished the heaviness of the burden. “ Collecting the revenue in kind,’’ says 
Sir Thomas llunro in one of his able minutes, is a very clumsy, but very simple mode of realising 
it. No commutation is required, whether the crop is poor or abundant, a share can easily be 
taken, and Government can always draw from the ryot as much as he can possibly pay. The case 
is very different under money-rents. If the assessment is to be a fixed one— -he means one fixed in 
money as contradistinguished from the fluctuating one in kind and not a perpetually fixed money 
assessment — it must be so moderate as to meet the contingencies of the seasons in ordinary times, 
and a more liberal share must therefore be allowed to the ryot than when he pays in kind ; and the 
consequence 13, that where the ryots pay a fixed money-rent, they are usually more substantial than 
when by a share of the crop, ”20 Elsewhere Sir Thomas Munro thus balances the advantages and 
disadvantages of the system of payment in kind and shows clearly that payment in kind itself dis- 
closes the heaviness of the assessments. — “ The system of paying in kind, a share of the produce as 
the Government rent, is also well adapted to the same state of things, because Government is always 
sure of obtaining half of the produce, or whatever its share may be, from the ryot, whether the crop 
be scanty or abundant, and because the ryot is also sure of not being called on for rent, when the 
crop has entirely failed, and he is, perhaps, unable to pay. Such a system is better calculated to 
save the ryot from being oppressed by demands which he cannot pay, than to enable him to become 
wealthy. This protection to the ryot from payment of revenue in a season of calamity is the only 
advantage which appears to belong to the system ; but it is an advantage which could be necessary 
only under a rigid system and would not be wanted under a more liberal one of assessment. The 
very existence of such a system in Arcob and other districts where it is prevalent, is a proof that, 
however light Indian revenue may be in the theories of Indian writers, in practice it has always 
been heavy. Had the public assessment, as pretended, ever been, as in the books of their sages, 
only a sixth or a fifth, or even only a fourth of the gross produce, the payment of a fixed share in 
kind and all the expensive machinery requisite for its supervision, never could have been wanted. 
The simple plan of money assessment might have been at once resorted to, in the full confidence 
that the revenue would every year, in good aad bad seasons, easily and punctually be paid. No 
person who knows anything of Indian revenue can believe that the ryot, if his fixed assessment 
were only a fifth or a fourth of a gross produce, would not every year, whether good or bad, pay 
it without difficulty, and not only do this, but prosper under it, beyond what he has ever done at 
any previous period. Had such a moderate assessment ever been established, it would undoubt- 
edly have been paid in money, because there would have been no reason for continuing the expen- 
sive process of making collections in kind. It was because the assessment w^as not moderate, that 
assessments in kind were introduced or continued ; for a money-rent equivalent to the amount 
could not have been realised one year with another .21 ” He winds up with the conclusion that 
there is no ground, either from tradition or from record, or from the present state of the 
country, for believing that a moderate land-tax was ever at any time throughout India the 
principle of its revenue system.*® Nothing more, perhaps, is necessary to show the uncommon 
general acuteness of Sir Thomas Munro than these few sentences of his, written when epi- 
graphical and other historical researches had not yet made known to us the really high rate of 
assessments that prevailed during the days 0! the Cholas and their Hindu and Muhammadan 
successors. 

2 ® MinuU on 2^orthern Circars printed in Sir A. J. Arbnthnot’s Selections from Sir Thomas Munro’s Minutes 
I. 206, where, however, contrivance is plainly a misprint for commutation. See B. L House Selections III, paras. 
23 to 25. 

21 Minute on the state of the country and condition of the people. Arbnthnot’s Minutes of Sir Thomas 
Munro, I. 24S-7. 

« IhU, 249, 
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His theoretic reasoning bas a strong substratum o^f truth underlying it, and the conclusions, 
irhich he reached by it are thus shown to be in miner able. It is important that we should bear in 
rai!id these remarks oi‘ his, since the system of payment in kind continued in Southern India down 
to its final cession in ISOl and during the later Hindu and Muhammadan times degenerated into 
the worst engine or op[)ression in the hands of renters who forced the Goyernment share upon 
unwillina- rvots below the market rates. More than this, its effects were of the most demoralising 
pharacta-. It led, as between renters and cultivators, to mutual cheating and common ruin. 
The practical difficulties that beset its adoption in modern days, as advocated by certain writers, are 
admirably s amined up by the Government of India in its resolution on the Land Revenue Policy 
of the Govornmeiit No one, aware of the history of payment in kind and the worst abuses to 
wmc'i it had been in the past put, would ever hazard a word of its renewal, since such a retrograde 
step would involve the exhuming of a system of oppression that has been rightly buried deep and 
the raising of the assessments all round. Some of its evils seem to have been noticed by the Cbola 
kings as early as the 11th century A. D. One of them, Virarajendra, commuted a portion of the 
Government share into a money payment, as already stated, but his later Hindu and Muhammadan 
successors instead of following it up, were only too glad to do away with it and fall back on the 
system of payment in kind, which always afforded the amplest scope for oppression and rack renting, 
for which they seem to have had quite a genius. Payment in money is the best British factor in 
the Land Revenue system in India and though its inception in the beginning of the 18th century 
entailed a great deal of hardship on the poorer cultivators, which was always met by liberal 
remissions, owing to the remarkable fall in prices that took place then through the msufficiency o! 
the currency of the country, its subsequent and general effect on their well-being and improvement 
by its characteristic security and certainty bas been too great to be superseded by an essentially 
archaic system which in modern times would inflict several hardships without any compensating benefits. 

Cliola assessment, then, ranging as it did between at least 13/30ths and 4/15'ths of the gross, 
produce and being paid as it was partly in kind, was from 4 to 7 times heavier than the British 
assessment of the present day, That the petty imposts of their times were felt vexatious and 
heartily detested is apparent from the praises bestowed on king Kulottunga Chbla I, who 
ascended the throne about 1070 A. D., and abolished most of them and got the popular sobriquet 
of Sungandavritta Kulottunga Soladeva or “ the Kulottunga C'hola who abolished the tolls.25 At the* 
same time he seems to have recouped the loss thus sustained by a revision of the land assessments. 
He made a re-survey of the lands in 1086, about the time of the famous Domesday Survey 
in England^® and revised the assessments. The old survey of the lands,, which was correct to 
l/52i, 428, 800,000 of a veli (6 2/3 acres), or 1/50000 of a square inch, 27 had been made during the 
reign of, if not prior to, Ea.jaraja,2S the greatest of Chola kings, who ruled from about A. D. 985. 
It would lollow from this that as early as the days of Chola kings, temporary and not permanent 
settlement was the rule. Even in the matter of collections and remissions on reasonable occasions 
of the land tax, the Chola kings seem to have been more rigorous than the British in modern times. 
Thus, we see Rajanija sternly ordering the sale of the lands of defaulters^®’ and Vikrama Ch61a> 
one of his successors, who ruled a century later, refusing the expected remission even when the crops- 
had been totally destroyed by Vis major ^ e. g,, destructive floods.®^^ 

^ Paras. 16 to 17. ~~ ~ ~ ~ 

See an able article on the snbjeofe in the now defxmct- Bombay Quarterly Review^ for April 1857. 

Epigraphy Report^ for 1900-1 p. 9. ^ 26 Bawden*s Eomesdayf Introd. 12, 

Epigraphy Report 1899-1900, p. 11; South Eid. Ins., II. 62. A veli*6^ acres, see Mr. Venkasami Bow’s- 
^anjore District Manual, 315. ^ * 

Till* ^^112 Pcissimi Epigraphy Report for 1899-1900, page 11, and Madras BevieuTf 

^ South Ind. Ins., Ill, i. 


Epigraphy Report, 1899-1900, para. 24„ 
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II. — Vijayanagara Kings. 

During the 14th and the succeeding two centuries, the Hindu kingdom of Yijayanagar was 
supreme all through Southern India.^i The prime-minister of the first king Harihara I (1336- 
1343),33 was Madhava, the celebrated dialectician. He composed a work on law and government, 
which is still extantA^ It was intended as a manual for the officers of the newly created State and 
is founded on the text of Parasara, with a copious commentary by Madhava, for which reason it is 
known as PardUira-Mdikav^yam or Vidi/di'amjaSinriii, from Vidyflranaya, or Forest of Learning, 
the surname of Madhava. In this treatise Madhava assigns the usual one-sixth as the royal share 
of the crop. But this share he was desirous of converting from a grain to a money payment and 
established fixed rules for the conversion, founded on the quantity of land, the requisite seed, the 
average increase and the value of the graiu. “The result,*' says Col. Wilks, the well-known 
historian of Mysore, ^'literally conforms with the law of the Digest, viz., one-sixth to the king, 
one-thirteenth to the Brahmins, one-twentieth to the gods, the rest to the proprietor. It is 
unnecessary to enter farther into this detail, than to state that thirty is the whole number on which 
the distribution is made : of which it is calculated that fifteen or one half is consumed in the 
exueiises of agriculture and the maintenance of the farmer’s family. The distribution of the 
remaining fifteen stands thus : — 

“ The sovereign one-sixth of the gross produce ... ... 5 

To the Brahmins one-twentieth .... ... ... ... ... 

To the gods one-thirtieth .. ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1 

Remains proprietor’s share, which is exactly Jth 

The share of the temples and Brahmins was collected by the State and paid over by it, so that 
the share payable by the land-holder was really jth of the estimated gross produce, and of the result 
of the rules laid down for the conversion into money, Wilks remarks^^ : — ^‘It is evident 
that Harihara RSja called in the aid of the Shastras for the purpose of raising the revenue and did 
actually raise it exactly 20 per cent, by his skill in applying that authority to his calculations, the 
result of the whole being that he received one ghatti pagoda for 2^ Jcuttis of land, the same sum 
having been paid for 3 kuttis.” The Bombay High Court describe the transaction as a 
thm’.y -veiled violation of the law^^ and states that although he affected to adhere to the Shaster, he 
exceeded the prescribed limit of ^th of the gross produce.^s This system, according to Wilks, 
continued in South Oanara, a province of the Yijayanagar kingdom, until 1618, when the 
hereditary governors declared themselves independent and imposed an additional 50 per cent, on the 
whole revenues.^® Even before that, it appears from the information extracted by Bnchanan, 
who travelled in these parts about 1807, from a hereditary village accountant of North Canara, that 
according to the valuation of Krishnaraja, king of Yijayanagar between 1509-1530,^0 while the tax 
on rice lands was Jth of the gross produce, that on cocoanut was quite half the supposed gross 
produce.*’' 

31 Sewell’s A Porgoitei^ Empire, 5. 25-6. 

33 X portioa of it, the section on Inheritance, was translated by the late Dr. Bnrnell and pnblished in Madras 
nnder the name of Eatja Vibh&ga^ in 1858. 

3* BUsiorical Sketches, Madras Ed. i, 94)-5. 

,35 Mnnro in his Minute on the “Condition and Assessment of South Canara” (Arbuthnot I, 63-4i), writing 
in 1800 after careful local inquiries and examination of official papers. Wilks pnblished his first volume just 
before the battle of Waterloo* 

36 Zoc. cit. I, 95. Canara Land Assessment Case, p. 84. 58 ][20. 

53 Lee. cit I, 95. Sewell’s A Forg. Emp,, 120. 

Buchanan’s Journey through the countries of Mysore, Canara and Malahar (Ed. 1807), III, 170-2, 
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If this was the system followed in a province like Oanara, far away from the capital of the 
kingdom, we may take it that it was far more rigorous in near-lying tracts. At any rate, it seems 
j.retty probable that Harihara I. and his successors would have stuck to the system propounded by 
their first prime-minister, who, according to tradition and inscriptions, was chiefly instrumental 
in bringing their kingdom into exiatence,^2 More than this, Wilks would seem to infer that the 
latter’s work Pardsara-Mddhavtya, was written at the instance of the first Vijayanagara king rather 
than for them. However that may be, it appears that more than even what is declared in Madhava’s 
text was usually taken by KrishnarAya, if we may believe the incalculable extent of his revenues, as 
stated by his foreign contemporaries. For instance, Domingos Paes, the Portuguese trader, who 
sojourned in Vijayanagar about 1520,^3 gives the following summary of the revenue resources of 
Krishnaraya “ Should any one ask, he says, “ what revenue this king possesses, and what his 
treasure is that enables him to pay so many troops”^^— Paes says, be maintained continually a 
million fighting troops, of which 35,000 were cavalry in armour, besides many elephants^® — since 
he hag so many and such great lords in his kingdom, who, the greater part of them, have themselves 
revenues/’ 1 answer thus : — “ These captains, whom he has over these troops of his, are the nobles 
of his kingdom ; they are lords, and they hold the city, and the towns and villages of the kingdom ; 
there are captains amongst them who have a revenue of a million and a million and a half pardaos^®, 
others a hundred thousand pardaos, others two hundred, three hundred or five hundred thousand 
pardaos, and as each one has revenue so the king fixes for him the number of troops he 
must maintain, in foot, horse, and elephants. These troops are always ready for duty whenever they 
may be called out and wherever they have to go ; and in this way he has this million of fighting 
men always ready Be- 

sides maintaining these troops, each captain has to make his annual payment to the king, and the 
king has his own salaried troops to whom he gives pay. He has eight hundred elephants 
attached to his person, and five hundred horses always ready in his stables, and for the expenses 
of these horses and elephants he has devoted the revenues that he recieves from the city of Bisnaga. 
You may well imagine how great these expenses may be, and besides these that of the servants, 
who have the care of the horses and elephants ; and by this you will be able to judge what will be 
the revenue of this city. ’^^7 Besides these captains and lords having large territories and great 
revenues, the king, adds Paes, had vassal kings, and that whenever a son or a daughter was born to 
him all his nobles offered him a present of money and jewels of price as also on his each birthday : 
He moreover adds that Krishnaraya, after retaining enough for his expenses and for “ the expenses 
in the houses of his wives ” of whom he had “near him twelve thousand, ” put in his treasury 
every year ten million pardaos. ’’ 

** Sewell’s J Forg.Emp, 19, 20, 21. See also pp. 299-300, where the Portuguese trader, Nuniz, in his Chronicle 
written about 1536-37, gives the same story. 

Bice’s Mysore, I, 344-45. 

BurnelPs J)6,yavihh$,ga of Madhava Introd. X and XI. 

Fleet in and B. A. 8. XII, 340. 

Fleet in Indian Antiquary IV . 206. MAdhava’s brother SAyana was also minister to Kampa, who reigned 
between A. D. 1343 and 1355. 

Sewell’s A Forg. Bmp, 28. 

Fleet in J. (Bomb,) B, B. A. 8, XII, 339. In the Colophon of MAdhaviya-dhAttuviitti, SAyanAchArya 
is described as “ the prime-minister of Sangama, the son of Kampa, monarch of the Eastern, Southern and 
Western Oceana ; the son of MAyana; and the uterine brother of MAdhava. ” See Both’s Ed. of Wilson’s 
Works, V, 192 note. 

Sewell’s A. Forg^ Bmp, Introd, vi. ** Ibid, pp. 281-S2. 

*5 ibid, pp. 147 to 151, for some very interesting remarks by Sewell on the immense armies employed by 
Indian kings. 

** Pagodas j a pagoda, according to Yule and Bamell being of the value of, at the period treated of, about 
4#, 6d. See Hobson Jobson, p. £37, and Sewell’s A Forg, Bmp, 270-71, f. n. 2. 

*7 SewniVs A Fotg, Fmp, 280-81. 
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If we take it that his savings represented a third part of his income, of which, if we again 
suppose, only one-third came from land, then the land revenue of Krishnaraya would come to about 
ten million pardaos, an estimate whieh very well agrees with the statement of another Portuguese 
trader. Nuniz, writing about sixteen or seventeen years after Paes (1536-37), portrays in bis 
interesting Chronicle how the poor cultivators suffered through the exactions of the Vijayanagar 
renters. “ The kings of this country,’’ says are able to assemble as many soldiers as they 

want, as they have them there at their kingdom and have much wealth wherewith to pay them. 
This king Ohitarao (Achyntaraya, 1530-1542) has foot-soldiers paid by his nobles and they are 
obliged to maintain six lakhs of soldiers, that is, six hundred thousand men, and twenty-four 
thousand horses, which the same nobles are obliged to have. These nobles are like renters, 
who hold all the land from the king, and besides keeping all these people, they have to pay 
their costs ; they also pay to him every year sixty lakhs of pardaos as royal dues. The lands, 
they say, yield a hundred and twenty lakhs, of which they must pay sixty to the king, and the 
rest they retain for the pay of the soldiers and the expenses of the elephants which they are 
obliged to maintain. For this reason the common people suffer much hardship, those who 
hold the land being so tyrannical. ” It would seem to follow from this that although early 
Yijayanagar kings may have, in accordance with Madhava’s text, taken only the then 
enhanced quarter share of the gross produce in money, the later kings seem to have quite 
disreo’arded it and took full one-half in money. At any rate, it seems clear from Nuniz’s 
narrative that the net land revenue of the Vijayanagar kingdom, which included the whole of 
what is now the Madras Presidency and the Province of Mysore, with the exception of Ganjam, 
Vlzagapatam, Godavari, and the northern portion of Kistna district, which never even 
nominally came under their rule, was about 120 lakhs of pardaos, or 12 millions of pardaos, 
which roughly agrees with our inference from Paes’s narrative that the land revenue of 
Krishnaraya might have been about 10 millions of pardaos. Taking the pardao, or pagoda, 
which was at the period treated of equal to 4s. 6d., at Rs. SJ, we see that the Achyuta- 
raya’s land revenue amounted to 42 millions of rupees. But the purchasing power of the 
rupee then was greater than what it is now. I^uniz says^» “ that in the markets they give 
twelve sheep for a pardao, and in the hills they give 14 or 15 for a pardao,” mz., about 4| 
annas for a sheep. The present price of a sheep, when and where ifc could be got cheapest, is at 
least Rs. 2^ or 40 annas. In other words, the purchasing power of the rupee then was 
about ten times what it is now. During the time of Krishnaraya, about 16 years before, ifc seems 
to have been a little less. Paes^o, writing about 1520, says that in the city of Vijayanagar— ■ 
in the country they gave one more— they gave three for a coin worth a vintem, which is equal to 
17/20 of a penny, A fowl now, when it is cheapest, costs about 4 annas, which sum during 
the time of Paes would have brought at least 8 fowls. The difference, thus, in the purchasing 
powers of the rupee between the times of Krishnar%a and Achyntaraya, separated as they 
were by a period of over 15 years, is not very great. Taking, then, the purchasing power of 
the rupee at ten times what it is now, AchyutarSya’s total net land revenue would come to 
about 420 millions of rupees. The total land revenue at present of the Madras Presidency 
is about 63i milUons, or excluding the land revenues of Ganjam, VizAgapat^m, Godavari 
and Northern Kistna, and including that of Mysore it is less than 60 millions.*^ It s eems 


of 


Bfl lUd. 257. 
cesses, of tlao whole 


«SaweU-8 4F.r?.Ewp. tTsewell’s 4 Smy.. 37S. _ 

« Mad.ra> MmMration Seport, for 1901-02. Total land reyenne, molnsiye 

inoliawot cesses, of the Bistriots noted in the text, for th 

three years ending 1901-2 s— 

Ganjam J7'99 lakhs. 

"Vizagapatam ... 19'2a ,, 

Godavari * ... •.* 7^01 ,# 

Kistna ... 71*33 ,, 

fone half the amount taken into calculation.) (See Ibid. p. 83.) 


The latest figure available for Mysore is that for 1894-95. 
he Bs. 96,57,323. (See Bice’s Mysore, I. /SO.) 


The total land revenue for that year is stated to 
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to follow from this that Vijayanagar taxation was about seven times that of the British, or about 
42 per cent., an estimate that agrees with the former inference that the later Yijayanagar 
kings quite disregarded Madhava's injunction of |th of the gross produce paid in cash, and had 
in practice taken 50 per cent, of it. It would be much more, if we deduct from the present 
British revenue the amounts realised from the cesses and that derived from land that has since 
been reclaimed from the proverbial forest land of Southern India, and exclude also that resulting 
from the territories that form integral portions of the Presidency but which during the times 
of the Hindu kingdom were only nominally part of it and as such in fact brought no revenues 
at all. No wonder then that the renters of lands, of whom there were in all more than 200 in 
number were tyrannical and that the common people, as Nuniz feelingly complains, suffered 
much hardship. It would further appear from a Yijayanagar inscription of about A. D. 145552 
that the fees of the village establishment were paid from the share of the cultivator. 
That inscription records the exempting of a number of villages from the taxes that they usually 
paid to the Government. Those enumerated are the prime-minister’s quit-rent, the harnain’s 
quit-rent, the dues on animals, trees and tanks, and all other dues how many more we do 
not know. In all probability, most of the petty imposts of the Ohola period continued 
undisturbed throughout the Yijayanagar and the succeeding periods of Muhammadan rule 
when they were unduly multiplied and absorbed in the general system — Mohaturpha and Sayer. 
At any rate, tolls seem to have brought a good amount to the Yijayanagar exchequer. Of the 
principal streets of N%alapur,54 the present town of Hospet, in Bellary District, built 
by Krishnaraya in honour of his favourite wife, Nuniz writes,®® “it yields forty-two 
thousand pardaos of duties for things which enter into it, the duties in this land being very 
great ; since nothing comes through the gates that does not pay duty, even men and women, 
as well as headloads and all merchandise. ” Of the gates leading to “ the city of Bisnaga,” 
he says, 56 this gate is rented out for 12,000 pardaos each year, and no man can enter it 
without paying just what the renters ask, country folk as well as foreigners. ” Nor could any 
one well evade this exaction, since the gate was well guarded by 1,000 men.®? 

{To he continued,) 


GOVERNOR RICHARD BOURCEIER. 

BY WILLIAM TOSTER. 

The acquisition by the India Office of a half-length portrait (attributed to- George Dance, 
Junior) of Richard Bourchier, Governor of Bombay, revives the memory of a half-forgotten 
worthy, and will perhaps justify the publication of a few notes upon a career that presents many 
points of interest. 

There were Bourchiers or Bowchers in India in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
century, and probably the subject of this sketch was related to one or other of these ; but the 
connexion has not been traced. Nor has it been discovered when and where he was born. 
Mr. Forrest, however, in his Selections from the Bombay Records^ Home Series (YoL I, p. xliv) 
says that Bourchier was sixty-one when he became Governor of Bombay and this would 
indicate 1688 or 1689 as the year of his birth. 

His name does not occur iu the Bast India Company's records until October, 1718, when 
he applied to the Directors for permission to reside at Madras as a Free Merchant. His 
request was granted on November 26 ^ and on the 3rd of the following month he was 

^ Sewell’s A Forg, 389. South Indian Imcri^tions, i. 119. Sewell, loc, cU., 363 and f. u* 1- 

65 Ibid, 3fe-84. 66 336. w ihid. 
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atitborised to carry out with him 2,000i in foreigu bulliou. He seems now to have engaged in 
what was termed ‘ the country trade,’ i, e., from port to port in the East. la Jane, 1721, he 
wrote from Gombroon (Bandar Abbas) to the Company, complaining of his treatment by 
the Agent there ; while a Madras list of 1724 includes his name among the ‘ seafaring 
people in Bengali service. * 

lu 1725 Bourohier was at home, and (doubtless at the instance of his friends) was 
appointed (December 31) by the Directors Sixth in Council at Fort William in Bengal, He 
reached Calcutta on July 6, 1726, and was made Export Warehouse Keeper (and Member of 
Council) at 40?, per annum. This post he retained for six years, and then came a sudden blow. 
In July, 1732, arrived a letter from the Court of Directors, dismissing President Deane (who, 
however, had already relinquished office) and most of his Council, for sending home goods of an 
Tiusatisfactory quality. Bourohier thus found himself thrust out of office at a time when he 
had reached the rank of Second in Council and might reasonably look forward to becoming 
in his turn the President and Governor of Fort William, 

Of the events of the next few years we know little ; but it is certain that Bourohier 
remaiued in Calcutta and that at some nnascertained' date he was appointed Master Attendant 
there. A Calcutta tradition — preserved by Asiaticus iu his EcGlesiastical and Historical 
Sketches respecting Bengal — ascribed to him the building of the Charity School House (which 
afterwards became the home, first of the Mayor’s Court and then, for a time, of the Sapreme 
Court) ; and this, it was said, he made over to the East India Company on condition that a 
sum of Rs. 4,000 was paid annually iu return to support a Charity School and for other 
benevolent purposes. The tradition has, however, been shown by Archdeacon Hyde {^Parochial 
Annals of Bengal^ p, 91) to be erroneous, though it is possible that Bourohier contributed 
generously to the foundation of the Charity School (about 1731). 

Evidently Bourohier had powerful friends in London, for, on February 18, 1743, the Court 
of Directors, at the instance of his uncle, George Harrison, appointed him to succeed 
Mr. Whitehill as Chief of Anjengo, on the Malabar Coast — one of the best posts in the Western 
Presidency. This decision was communicated to Bourchier by the Bengal Council on August 
4, and on December 5(having presumably spent the interim in winding up his affairs at Calcutta) 
he resigned the post of Master Attendant. He took up his appointment at Anjengo a few 
months later, and for the next five years we hear little of him.. One little point may, however, 
be mentioned. He must have been acquainted with Sterne’s ‘ Eliza, ’ who was born at 
Anjengo in April, 1744 ; and the acquaintance was doubtless renewed when in 1758 she married 
Daniel Draper, then Secretary to the Bombay Government- 

It would seem that Bourchier’s management of affairs at Anjengo gave satisfaction to- the 
Directors, for on March 15th, 1749. they wrote to Bombay appointing him second in Council 
there, and directing him to proceed at once to the Presidency to take tLp his new post, la 
November, 1750, he succeeded Mr, Wake as Presideut and Governor of Bombay and held the 
office until February, 1760 — a period of rather more than nine years. The chief event of his 
governorship was the capture of Gheria from Tulaji Angrla by Clive and Watson. Olive, by 
the way, complained bitterly of the way in which he had been treated by Bourohier, who had 
omitted to consult him in the case of a court martial upon a military officer ; but his remons- 
trance only provoked a severe snub from the Governor and Oounoil. 

Bourchier went home iu 1760, and apparently settled in Sussex. In his later years, it 
would seem, financial misfortunes overtook him, for he is stated to have died penniless and 
insolvent. According to the London Magazine for 1770 (p. 642), the date of his decease was 
December 4 of that year. 
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He was twice married. On November 25, 1 723, he espoused at Calcutta a ‘Mrs. Sarah 
Haw'kins.^ Eight children were born in rapid succession, and then, on February 12, 1739, Mrs. 
Bourchier died, aged 35 years, and was buried in the churchyard of St. John’s, Calcutta, where a 
tablet to her memory now lies embedded at the base of the Charnock monument. A year later 
(February 6 , 1740) Bourchier was married (again in Calcutta) to Elizabeth, widow of Joseph 
Badman. A daughter, Arabella, was baptised at the same place in November, 1742, and the 
couple had at least one other child (William), boim at Anjengo on June 27, 1745. Elizabeth 
Bourchier died in August, 1756, and was buried in the Bombay Cathedral, 

Most of Bourchier’s sons went to India. Edward, the eldest, became a Writer in the 
Company’s service at Dacca, but died before completing his twentieth year. Richard, the 
second, was allowed, while still a lad, to proceed to Calcutta ‘ to be of service to his father 
there.’ Charles, the third, may be confidently identified with the Madras Writer of that name, 
who rose to be (governor of Fort St. George, 1707-70 ; while James, the fifth, became a 
Member of the Madras Council. George,, the fourth son, obtained a Bombay Writership, but 
died after about nine years’ service. 

From the foregoing sketch, it will be seen that Bourchier just missed being Governor 
of Fort William, and actually became Governor of Bombay, while he had a son who, a 
little later, was Governor of Madras. Such a conjunction was surely unique. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES m. 

BY H. A. BOSE, 1.0. S. 

( Continued from p, ^6*4. ) 

Gotan : the women, visited by the bridegroom’s father, who are of his own gens and live 
in the village, and are given one rupee each. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 132. 

Golena, golnan : white clay used for plastering walls of houses, also called chu chik. The 
place where clay is dug for such purposes is called a mithdnna. In Ndrpur, makoL Kangra 
Gloss. 

Goli kl sat : a fatal disease and there is no remedy for it ; it seems to be anthrax fever, 
and the swellings which appear on the animal’s body are ascribed to coagulation of the blood. 
Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 301. 

Got ktindaia : a wedding ceremony in which the women of the family all eat rice, sugar 
and ghi out of the same dish with the bride and thus admit her into the family or clan. Sirsa 
S. R. 1883, p. 167. 

Goth : (1) a level place on which a flock is penned at night on a dMr : (2)^=«7^f7r, q. v. 
Kangra S. R. (Lyall.), p. 41, 

Greh (in Kullii) ; evil influence or bad luck, hence aigdr, unlucky, uncanny ; e, it is 
unlucky to mention the cuckoo till its voice is heard. Kangra Gloss. 

Guji : a shroud. Of. gMgi. 

Gul : core. Jullundur S. R„ p. 122. 

Gul : askew (beams in an upper storey not laid parallel to those in the lower storey are so 
called). Ludhiana. 

Guia : bread, made thick and lampy, 

GuUbi ; a fish (Bolagoha), Karnal S, R., p, 8. 

GuldStr : a snake (Bahoia BusselUif Jullundur S. R., p, 12, 

Gulid^t : heads of sugarcane, which arc broken ofl and given to cows as food* Kangra 
Gloss. 
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Oulindt the snow pheasant, called goiyd ov gongmo in Spiti. Kangra Gloss. 

Gulli : a groove near the edge of the potter’s cMh (wheel). Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 200. 

Gtinch : a fish {Bagarius yarellii), Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

OundiS-li : an edible arum. Cf. xirhi, 

Gtlne : lots, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p 405. 

Gunthi ; a ring, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 125. 

Gupha : a grotto or cave scooped out of solid rock. Kud is a cave under a rock. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Gnral : the Himalayan chamois (Kullu), see j?!*/. 

GarijAna: to lie down. Bauria argot, 

Gnrfiw&n : a greyish-yellow caterpillar, which eats the young shoots as they spring up. 
Jullundur S. R., p. 119. 

Gy^l ; a man who has died without a son. Cf. ut, Karnfil S. 11. 1880, p. 149. 

GyAs devuthni : the eleventh of Kartik. Karnal S. R. 1880, p, 146. 

Habbar : a field or bit of cultivated land, generally with a depreciatory application. 
Kangra Gloss, 

Habrtl : land lying in small plots among boulders. CE, ahru. 

Haddin : co?y., however. (Potwar.) 

Hagid : betrothal ( = 8ay«z). Bauria argot: IJx, : hindo hagai hart awiyen, Het us have 
him betrothed hagai hare awiye^ * let us arrange a- marriage.’ 

HAhtl : = s&htL. Bauria argot, 

Hal cMk : a tenant-farmer residing in another village. Cf. hhatri, oprd and dudkarcha 
opdhii, Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Haiari: the handle of a plough, Kangra Gloss. 

HaladMt : the day of the first ban (ceremonial oiling). Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 128. 

Halai: land. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 168. 

Halas : the beam of a plough. Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 99. 

Halatar : the first day’s service (jowdrt^ q, v,) taken at ploughing time. 

Halb^h ; a ploughman. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 53. 

Halela; (Terminalia chebula) a tree. Cf. harar. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 12, 

Haler : a small place built to put ploughs in ; also applied to the day when neighbours 
join to plough one man’s land, eating at his expense. Such service is generally done in turn 
or for a man of influence, or a friend (see jowdri), Kangra Gloss. 

Hales (Gadi) : the halting place below a pass on a high range from which the push across 
the pass is made. Kangra Gloss. 

Hftlis : a beam passed through a mortice in the middle of a plough, to which the yoke is 
fastened. Kam^l S. R. 1880, p. 162. 

HalkaM = halkai (P. B. p. 425). 

Hallap: bastard. Pangi. 

Hallar : illegitimate birth. Kangra Gloss. 

Hallu : an effect of cold which attacks buffaloes only. Cf. tilla, Ludhiana S. R. 1883, 
p, 134. 

Halud : the process of constant weeding and hoeing ; when a couple of feet high, the 
ground between the plants is ploughed up. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 78. 

H&n : an impermeable stratum of whitish clay. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p, 13. 

Hftnda ; an appraiser or kan-harnewdla, Kangra Gloss. 
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Htoda : a lizard— 5^5 sdnda. Bauria argot- Ex. Mnda mdrwa geiyo- he has gone to slay 
sdndas^ 

Handa : a wooden pot in which milk is churned. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Handal : a conical bag net with very fine meshes, used for catching small fry in running 
water, Karnal S. B., p. 7. 

HandMun^ ; to keep, harbour. 

Haadi> see Izaurt- 

H^ndi : a big earthen pot ; hdadu, a middle-sized one : see under dkihdlu, 

Handna : to trudge on foot. Kangra Gloss. 

Htodo : lizard. Of. sdnda- Sirsa S. R. 18S3, p. 124. 

Handtlr : an officer on a whose duty it is to let on the water. Kangra S, R. (Lyall.), 
p. 33. 

Hanwfi^ri ; a fish (JIugil oorsula). Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Hftr : fields scattered here and there, forraiug the rest of a holding. Kangra S. R. 
(Lyall.), p. 21 . 

H&ra : snake : Bauria argot. 

HarS.; a sort of oven in which milk is heated. Sirsa S. R. 1833, p. 152. Karnal S. R. 

1880, p. 21. 

Harar ; {Terminalia cheh\da) a tree. Of. haUla- 

Harar ; a small mango fruit like the fruit of the Harar, Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 15. 

Harewa : a snake. Of. talcwa, Julluudur S. R,, p. 12. 

Hargand: a crop of rice when ripe. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 89. 

Hai^gi *, an iron staff. Simla Hills. 

Harh.: Terminalia cliehida, Kangra S. R., p. 21. 

Hari: hither: Bauria argot. Ex. hari dwijd^ hami thdin jd^ come hither, 

Hark§.ri : vegetables, Bauria argot, 

Harkarn : the sum paid, in addition to the marriage expenses, by a man who abducts 
a man's wife, to her husband. Dharal. 

Haro : here. Bauria argot. 

Harrifi-ban : a wild wood, Hissar S. R., p. 15. 

Harfl : a snake. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 124. 
seven. Sirsa S, R. 1883, p., 124. 

Hatarki : a leather glove faced with iron for beating the canes in a sugar press, Karnal 
S. R. 1880, p. 182. 

Hathdil : a guest-house. Cf. chaupdl, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 176. 

Hathangna : commutation for begdr or corvee. Bil^spur. 

Hathra : a frame made of mud and straw, something like a cage, in which lamps are 
sometimes put at the Diw^li festival. Sirsa S. R, 1883, p. 144. 

Hathiar : the second son’s share (a weapon or implement) in the inheritance. 
Chur ah. 

H'Ul : a fiat piece of wood with which boiled juice of sugarcane put to cool is worked 
about. Cf. hdtwa% Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 182. 

Hatth ihftyna ; to lose. 

H^twa : a flat piece of wood with which boiled juice of sugarcane put to cool is worked 
about. Cf. %dti. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 182. 

Hazlra: a tomb. Ludhilitta S. R, 1883, p. 36. 

Hftssirl ; a small saucer of pottery in which lamps are floated in honour of Khwaja Khizr 5 
also used for eating from and as a cover. Cf, hJiwdjirt. KarnSl S. R, 1880, p. 122. 
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Hela : special htgdr or corvee, leviable for repairs to roads and buildings, providing supplies 
for the Rana when on tour, or State guests, and on special occasions, such as a wedding or a 
death in the Rana’s family. Kuthar. 

Hen : (Gadi) an avalanche or fall of snow. Kfmgra Gloss. 

Hent : (Gadi) a drift of snow in a gorge or ravine. K^ngra Gloss. 

Heri : a caste which collects Icino (resin which exudes from the dkdk tree). It came from 
the East. Karnal S, R., p, 10. 

Heri htli: a widow married again. KarnSl S. R. 1880, p. 136. 

Herna : to see. Kaddi-her6. ? when did you see it * Kangra Gloss. 

Hi^li ; supper. Keonthal 

Hik ; the chest, breast. Kangra Gloss. 

Hilsa, : a fish {Engraulis telara), Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Hindok : a handsome tree — found in the Jhajjar tahsil of Rohtak. 

Hingo: a thorny tree or a shrub {Balanites cBjyptica)^ Rohtak {Balanites roxburghii)^ 
Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

His^n : = ihs^n. 

Hittu ; s, m, friend, well-wisher. 

Hinnd = HinndM : winter; from kmn, snow. Kangra Gloss. 

Hodh-karna ; ploughing over young ince to destroy weeds, &c., or ploughing between 
rows of Indian corn. Kangra Gloss. 

Hogh^r, tighar : the first ploughing ; second ploughing; any subsequent ploughing 
is called siyan, from sen^ moisture, the object being to thoroughly mix wet and dry together. 
Kangra Gloss. 

Holdnft : a practice of killing weeds in rice, by ploughing up and turning over the crop, 
weeds and all ; the weeds alone suffer, but the rice springs up again, Kangra S. R., p. 27. 
Hole: roasted gram. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 190. 

Hondki : cooking pot. Of. Handa* Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Horna : to' stop, to countermand. Kangra Gloss. 

Habbi : a camel ailment, the neck swells and the mouth waters and the animal ceases to 
wag his tail. Sirsa S. R, 1883, p. 306. 

Hudhftr = udhar. 

HfLi jftna : to sleep. Bauria argot, 

Htingdi : an instrument used for scaring animals. See gMdn^ 

Htir : pig. Bauria argot, 

IblLd>ii : now. Kfingra Gloss. 

ad's, see aidd^ so much. 

Ikk = hikke, see next. 

Ikke : ado, loc. of ikh, for one thing. Of. Panjabi Dicty. p. 443. 

Ikkow&r : ado, at once. 

Ikltoa=iklappa. (P. B. p. 467.) 

£n : the flying squirrel. The name is used in Lahul and Spiti for the marmot. Kangra 
Gloss. 

Xnicho : this way. Uniche^ that way. Kangra Gloss. 

Irna : fuel. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 404. 

J*abar ; moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 69. 
Jabrd.: {fern, jabrt) an old man or woman. In Kullu Kdpru^ (fern,) Edprt, Kdngra Gloss, 
jack ; a festival. Klngra S, R.> p. 98, 
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jRd.ol&ti I Qt csremoiiy obssrved when for the first time 81 boy s hair is cut or a girl’s ear 
and nose are bored for a ring. It is observed round about Kumharsain at the Matri Deori 
temple of Adshakti. Simla Hills. 

Jagannu ; a torch of pine or cedarwood splinters. Kangra Gloss. 

Jagjtip : a picture of Ganesh carved on a piece of stone or wood and set up in a house 
when completed, f. < 7 ., w^stu ( / ddstu) fS. Ydstu, the deity of a house.). Kangra. 

Jahar=iahir (P. D. p. 467). 

jahir pir : the greatest of the snake kings. Cf. hdgarwdla, 

JAhlu: when, at the time when ; tdhlu^ then ; khdlu^ at what time. Kangra Gloss. 

Jtora : the handle of a spade or Icoddh Kangra Gloss. 

Jakat : a little boy ; munu is also used ; 7 /mnt, of a girl. Kangra Gloss. 

Jaiakri: the woodcock; also called Ian Jeui or naddilu; but all the three names are 
loosely used. Kangra Gloss. 

Jalal: much the same as jabar (moist low-lying land, very good for sugarcane and rice). 
Cf. seba^ Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 70. 

Jaljogan: a female spirit of a well or spring which is believed to cast spells over women 
and children and has to be propitiated with sacrifice. Chamba. 

Jamdar : a spear. Simla Hills. 

Jamna : right hand. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 124. 

Jamoi: a tree {Eugenia operculata and Jambolana), Karnal S, R., p. 9, 

Jan : a wedding guest. Churah. 

Janai: wedding. Churah, 

Janas, Junas: a married woman, Kangra Gloss. 

Janda : the board for making irrigation beds. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 72. 

JandalwAsa ; a place fixed for the residence of the guests of the bridegroom’s party. Cf. 
ddndalwdsa, Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 130, 

Jani, janji ; the superior form of marriage in Pangi. 

Janna : a man ; eh janna, a solitary man ; do janna^ two men together ; hitman jannidn^ 
how many women are there ? Kangra Gloss. 

Japet; the influence of a malevolent deity. Cf. opri, KarnSl S. R, 1880, p. 145. 

Jarri : steady fine rain or drizzle. 

Jaswftia : (adj.) praiseworthy, reputable. 

Jat&li : a messenger or watchman of a hotht appointed by a rdjd, KSugra S, R., p. 80* 

Jathai, jethai ; wife^s elder sister. Kdngra Gloss. 

Jathenjo ; a mela held on the Purn mdsM (full moon) day in the month of Jeth every year, 
Simla Hills. 

Jfttre-re-so : the dancing lawn or arena of a temple. Kangra S, R., p. 92. 

Janohani : a mired crop of gram and barley. Karnal S, R. 1880, p. 193. 

Jaunchi: a weed, Ludhiana S. R. 1883, p. 9. 

Jaunda : a platform. See daunja* 

Jansara : a snake {Daboia Russellii). Of. gulddr, Jiillnndnr S. R., p. 12 . 

Jawainia : a large mango fruit, smells like aniseed (ajwctin'), Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15. 

Jawftia jatrd. ; a fair held at long intervals, probably only once in the reign of a chief. It 
is held atRashot, Ohambal, Jogsha near RathM Knfar and Matri Deor^, on an auspicious day 
in the month of Baisakh. Simla Hills. 

Jawasa: B, ivee (Alhagi maurorumjr Karnal S. R„ p. 9 . ' 

Jel, jhel : a second ploughing of a field ; the first is called hoghdr. KSngra Gloss, 
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Jeia : powerful, from bodily strength or any other reason. KSngra Gloss. 

Jera : a pitchfork with 6 teeth. KarnM S. R. 1880, p, 162. 

Jeth-wabag : eldest son’s share (the best field). Churah. 

JetMl : wife’s elder ^ister^jathdl, 

Jhagala: a secret receptacle for treasure built in a house. Karnal. 

Jhagga : a large blanket (?) Sirmur. 

Jbajja; (Gadi) a steep hillside overgrown with long grass, bushes, etc,, and hard to 
get along. 

Jh&jri : a kind of earthenware huqqa^ Sirmur cis-Giri, 

Jh^l ; a lining of woven withies of jMo or simhhdlu or tunt for lining the lower part of 
a hacha well. Karnal S. E». 1880, p* 160. 

Jhaii : a rope net for carrying fodder. Karnal S. R, 1880, p. 163. 

? Jbalo na to arrest : Bauria argot. Ex. ha^dht jkaloan awe^ Kara para hathat jd. The 
constable is coming to arrest, let us escape. 

Jhalra : a necklace of 14 rupees. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 125. 

Jhalubana : to singe, burn. 

Jh&mb : a dredge. KarnM S. R. 1880, p. 159. 

Jhanjhiro : a tree. Rohtak. 

Jhaoll : a vessel made of pottery, flatter and smaller than the dagcjd ($. v.), with a mouth 
broad enough to admit the hand, for grain and flour. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 121, 

JMre : a small, prickly bush, which grows in abundance on the waste land of most 
villages. Of. mallah. Ludhiana S. R. 1888, p. 8. 

Jharpala : a scrub, the zizyphus nimmularia. Rohtak. 

Jharri : drizzle (Gildi). Cf. megh. 

Jhatt laiiggluia 5 to spend a moment, pass any time (add to P. D. p. 497), 

Jhawftliyo: a cooking vessel; Ex, jhawdUgo le awiyo^ harhdrt meliye. Bring a cooking 
vessel and put the vegetables into it. Bauria argot, 

Jheau : a measure of grain, equal to 2 sers hachha of cleaned rice, or 2| of dhdrt, 

Jhel, jel : second ploughing — see under hoghdr, 

Jhik jAn^ : to go down — see under hunh, 

Jhinwa ; a good variety of rice. Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

Jhoka : a man who tends fire. Hoshiarpur S. H., p. 82. 

Jhoka: a fireman who feeds the furnace for boiling juice of sugarcane. KarnSl S. R. 

1880, p. 182. 

Jhokar : Capparis Jiorrida, Cf. Mns, Gurgaon S. R. 1883, p. 12. 

Jhola : a gust of wind. 

Jhona : a second-class rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 

Jhugla : a shirt* Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 124. 

JhtLla : a rope bridge. Cf. ’aid, 

Jhund ; see gandra, 

Jhundar : a rude and primitive method of extracting juice from sugarcane ; cattle are 
not employed, but strong active youths, and the cane is compressed by the sudden closing of 
two frames of wood. Kangra S. R., p. 27. 

Jhbnditor : cutting down bushes and grubbing up stamps. Karnal S. R. 1880, p, 168, 
Jhuttna = jhutna, add to P. D., p. 505. 

Ji akkija - to be vexed, annoyed. 

Ji ka s^jji; a man who contributes only personal labour, Karnal S. R., p. 112. 

JichtAl : (s. f.) annoyance. 
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Jiddal : adj. perverse. 

Jidhto, jidliiari : on the day -when j tiddri^ on that day ; Iciddn vyhai; day. Kangra Gloss, 
Jikkar : (GadiJ a thicket or jungle of trees and bushes hard to penetrate, 

Jindh, jindha: the stubble of com in a field ; also called kdnki. Kangra Gloss. 

Jingai : the sardo deer— see god- 

Jinjar&ra : the ceremony of a woman’s second marriage. 

Jinsa.1: an army tas. Kangra S. R, (LyalL), p. 33. 

Jiy^ch : 2 i>jdtra : used in the Sanch of Pangi. 

dogia: a short red wheat of good <|uality. Karnal S. R. 1880, p, 189. 

Johal : the bed of an old drainage channel. Of. vdl and vdhal, Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 12. 
Johar : marsh and waste land, moist with springs ; when cultivated with rice, it is called 
nad- Kangra Gloss. 

(7h he continued,) 


miscellanea. 


EAJPtTS AND MABlTHAS. 

In the Journal of the Boyal Anthropological 
Institute f Volume XL., January-June 1910, Mr. 
Crooke deals with the kindred topics of Ri-jpdts 
and Mainthas, and claims to establish the conten- 
tion that the term Rajpfit denotes a status rather 
than a caste. Into the question of the aocui’acy 
of this contention, I do not propose to enter. So 
far as it goes, the evidence adduced is good. But 
a remark seems called for in connection with his 
description of the MardthS;S as the higher status 
group of the Kunbi or Kurmi, a tribe widely 
spread in Northern and Western India.’’ It is 
true, as I have remarked in the Census Report 
of Bombay s 1901, Chapter VIII, that Marathas are 
divided into a lower or cultivating class known as 
Kunbfs, who, when asked their caste, will describe 
themselves as Marathls, and a higher social 
group which may he called Marathas proper, 
claiming Kshatriya rank. But if Mr. Orooke 
had been asked to push his investigations further 
in the Bombay Deccan, he would have hesitated 
to describe the mass of Marathas as of the Kunbi 
irihe. So far as I can ascertain, the term Kunbi 
is just as much a ‘status ’term as Uajpilt, and 
means little more than a cultivator. In the 
Kanarese parts of the Bombay Presidency, the 
corresponding term is ^vahkaV Kunhis in the 
Deccan, who describe themselves as Marathas, 
probably have an exceedingly mixed origin. At 
the present day, Kolis who take to cultivation 
are termed Kunbis, and can readily become 
merged in the Mar^thd Kunbi caste. An inter- 
esting side-light on the value of the term Kunbi 
when applied to Mai4thi»s is thrown hj the 


results of Mr. J. A. Saldanha’s investigations 
into the tribes and castes of the Savantvad! 
State of the Bombay Presidency. The remote^ 
ness of this little State from the more accessible 
Konkan and Deccan tracts in which Marathi 
are commonly found, tends to confer a special 
value on the results of Mr. Saldanha’s enquiries. 
Writing in the Journal of the Bombay Anthro^ 
pologiccd Society^ he says : — 

One seldom or never hears the name Kunbi 
applied to Mardths Shudi’a cultivators or used 
by them in Savantvadi. In the Bombay GazeU 
teer (Volume X), no separate caste of Kunbi is 
mentioned as existing in the Savantvadi State. 
Here many communities, which in the Ratnagiri 
and other neighbouring districts are classed 
separately from Marathas, namely, Kunbis and 
Bandes, Ghadis, Lads, Bliavins, Guravas, rejoice 
in the name of MaiAfcha. ” 

This tends to support my contention that 
Kunbi is an occupational term, as applied to the 
lower division of Mar^feh§,s, and does not, as 
suggested by Mr. Orooke, i*epresent a distinct 
tribe. 

I hope to show later, in dealing with the results 
of the Ethnographic Survey of Bombay, what 
the chief constituent elements of the Marathas 
are. They are likely to prove more hetero- 
geneous than has hitherto been supposed. At 
present I have no reason for holding that they 
can correctly be described as consisting largely 
of a Kunbi tribe* 

R. E. Knthoven. 

August 18thy 1911, 


^ Volume VIII, p, 7 , p, 502. 
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EARLY SOUTH INDIAN FINANCE. 

BY C. HA YAY ADANA EAO, B.A., B.L., F.E.A.I. (Lond.), MADEAS. 

(Continued from p, 272 ) 

III. — NAyaks of Madura. 

A fter the crushing defeat inflicted by the combined Deccan Muhammadans on the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagarat Talikota in 156 j,®s their kingdom broke up into several independent 
principalities, their foi*mer governors now founding independent hereditary royal families- 
Oue of these was the Nayak kings of Madura, who ruled over the modern districts of Madura, 
Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly, and part of Salem, for about two centuries,®® (1559-1741 A, D.). 
Father Vico, one of the Madura Jesuit Mission, writing in 1611, sketches for us their revenue 
administration “ The king or Grand Nayaker of Madura, says he,®^ “ has but few domains 
which depend immediately on him, that is to say, which form his property (for in this country, 
the great are sole proprietors, and the people are only tenants or farmers) ; all the other lands 
are the domains of a multitude of petty princes or tributary lords ; these latter have each in 
his own domains the full administration of the police and of justice, if justice there is at all, 
they levy contributions which comprise at least the half of the produce of the lands ; of this 
they make three parts, the first of which is reserved as tribute to the Grand Nayaker ; the 
second is employed in supporting troops, which the lord is bound to furnish him ; the third 
belongs to the lord. The grand Nfiyakers of Madura, like those of Tanjore and Gingee, are 
themselves tributaries of Vijayanagar, to whom they pay, or ought to pay, each one an annual 
tribute of from sis to ten millions of francs. But they are not punctual in their payment j 
often they delay, and even sometimes refuse insolently; then Vijayanagar arrives or sends one 
of his generals at the head of a hundred thousand men to enforce payment of all arrears, with 
interest, and in such cases, which are frequent, it is the poor people who are to expiate the 
fault of their princes ; the whole country is devastated and the population is either pillaged 
or massacred.” This letter shows that the subordinate princes, to whom the lands had been 
given, took ^‘at least the half of the produce of the lands.” It also shows the enormous 
amount that the Nayaks derived from land. According to it the three viceroyalties of 
Madura, Tanjore, and Gingee were each bound to pay a tribute varying from six to ten 
millions of francs or between £240,000 and £400,000 to the Vijayanagar sovereign, and if the 
Madura province, which was the most extensive of those named, paid the higher sum; 
it is apparent that the' revenue taken from the ryots of that province must have been at least 
three times that sum or £1,200,000 or about 180 laths of rupees. In fact, most of the lands 
included in the MadurE province were in the hands of Poligars, who, it is stated, paid to the 
local viceroys only one-third of the revenues of their polaiya^ns, and out of this one-third, the 
viceroys had to pay the tribute after defraying their own expenses. The Madura province, as 
already stated, comprised the present districts of Madura, Tinnevelly, and part of Salem. 
The land revenue of these districts aggregates now about 120^ lakhs of rupees only®^ and 

58 Sewell’s A Forg. 19^. Ibid. 2l9. Madurd' District Manual^ Part III, pp, 8o and 239. 

61 Ibid, 149-150. . • 

62 Madras Administration Report for 1901-2 gives the following average land reveime, inqluBive of .cesses, fon* 
the three years ending 1901-2 j — 

]^Mura... ..i ... ... 34*34 lakhs. 

Tinnevelly 31*08 „ 

Trichinopoly ... 24*07 ,, 

Salem 27 28 


(See p. 82.) 
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when it is remembered that in the 16th and 17th centuries much of the country now under 
cultivation was covered with forest and that the purchasing power of the precious metals was 
several times higher than it is at present, and that the present land revenue includes cesses, we 
might form an idea of the large share of the gross produce which the Nayaks took as revenue.®^ 
Perhaps, a possible approximation of the intensity of Nfiyak land assessment may be reached 
in this way. Father Martin, writing in 1713, says that 8 marahdls of rice could in ordinary 
seasons be bought for one fanam and would keep a man in food for more than fifteen days. 
Mr. Nelson, the Editor of the Madura District Manual, takes a fanam as equal to 2\d, and 
a marolcdl to be of twelve pounds weight. From these data, he deduces that the purchasing 
power of the rupee, at the commencement of the 18th century, would have been more than 
forty times what it is now.®^ Mr. Srinivasa Raghavaiyengar, author of the Memorandum on 
the Progress of the Madras Presidency during the last Forty Years of British Administration ^ 
estimates it even more moderately. If the quantity of rice required, says he, by a person be 
8 Vo.^er diem, that required for fifteen days would be 45 lbs. Even if this reduced quantity be 
worth 2\d,, the price would have been 480 lbs. per rupee or 1/12 of the price at the present 
time : in other words, the purchasing value of the rupee would have been in the beginning of 
the ]8th century twelve times what it is now. If the purchasing power of the rupee was 
even half as much as this in the beginning of the 17th century, when Father Vico wrote, then 
Nayak laud revenue would amount to sis times 120 lakhs of rupees, or, making allowance for 
the difference in area, Nayak assessment was over nine times the actual British taxation of the 
present day, i- e., over 50 per cent, of the gross produce. This estimate would seem to agree 
with the other statement of Vico that Nayak feudatories took “ at least half of the produce of 
the lands.” Besides the land revenue there were the usual imposts on every kind of 
profession and art ; land customs ; plough tax ; ferry-boat tax ; free labour service, etc,®® 

IV. — NTfi-yaks of Coimbatore. 

The Nayak G-overnment of Coimbatore seems to have been even worse. A Jesuit 
missionary letter of the first half of the 17th century describes its rulers as ** considering 
themselves rather owners of the people, and their kingdom as a vast farm to be operated upon. 
While they are of unbounded energy and acuteness in extorting from their subjects the utmost 
possible revenue, they are wholly blind, careless, and weak in the matters of order, justice, and 
repression of crime.”®® Another letter speaks of it as a “ mere tyranny and a mass of confusion 

and disorder.”®^ 

Nor was the administration of Tanjore under the Marutha rulers* who held it for about 
a century and a quarter (1674 — 1799), ®8 any way better. The deplorable condition of the ryot 
in 1683, when Venkaji, the first of the dynasty and brother of the celebrated Sivaji, the founder 
of the Marat ha power in India, was king, is thus alluded to in a letter of the well-known but 
ill-fated Jesuit Missionary John De Britto,®® who was an eye-witness of what he wrote. 
‘‘Tanjore,^’ he says, in the possession of Ekdji (Venkaji) with the exception of a few 
provinces which have been seized by the Marava.” Here is a short sketch of the administra- 
tion of this country. Ekojt appropriates four-fifths of the produce. This is not all. Instead 
of accepting these four-fifths in kind, he insists that they should be paid in money ; and as he 
takes care to fix the price himself much beyond that which the proprietor can realise, the result 

88 MUurS. DU Manual, Part III, 149-156. Ibid. 156-56. 

8fi Dt Manual, Part III, 153-155. 6® Coimbatore Manual. 89-90, quoting Mission De MMure, II, 384. 

8’ Ibid. 90, quoting Mission de M4dure, II, 6. 

88 Tanjore Manual (Dewan Bahadur T. Tenkasami Rao’s Edn,), p. 730. 

6^ Mddura Dt,Manual, Part III, 151, quoting Mission de M&dure. 
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is that the sale of the entire produce does not suffice to pay the entire contribution. The 
cultivators then remain under the weight of a heavy debt ; and often they are obliged to prove 
their inability to pay by submitting to the most barbarous tortures.. It would be difficult for 
you to conceive such an oppression, and yet I must add that this tyranny is more frightful 
and revolting in the kingdom of Gingee. For the rest this is all I can say, for I cannot find 
words to express all that is horrible in it. This letter shows that Venkaji took full 80 per 
cent, of the gross produce as revenue, leaving only 20 per cent, to the cultivators. On the 
accession of Raja Prat^psing in 1743, the cultivators enjoyed 29 per cent, of the pisdnam 
(staple crop), which required additional labour in watering.^® The rate for the former was 
raised by him and his successors till it amounted to 40 per cent, in the time of Amirsing.^i 
These rates applied solely to cultivation under river irrigation. In regard to wet cultivation 
under rain-fed tanks, the vdram varied from 50 to CO per cent, of the gross produce.^^ Besides 
the regular land assessment, there were several cesses, the names, nature, and extent of as 
many as twenty- seven of them being known.^® 

V. — Nawabs of Arcot. 

The conquest of Bijapur and Golkonda by Aurangazib by 1687^^ opened the way for 
Marabhfl raids into the south of India. But that puritanical Mogul would not desist from 
making the south an integral portion of his empire.^® Mogul thus followed in the wake of 
the Marafha and the state of the country, towards the end of the 17th and the beginning of the 
l8th centuries, was truly distressing. Zulifikar Khan, the Mogul general in the south, was 
employed in a course of incessant and destructive warfare. “ The express statement,” says 
Wilks, “of nineteen actions fought and three thousand coss (6,000 miles) marched by this 
officer in the course of six months only, may afford some faint idea of the wretchedness in 
which the unfortunate inhabitants were involved during that period, and these miseries of 
war, in the ordinary course of human calamity, were necessarily followed by a long and 
destructive famine and pestilence. Within this period, Zulifikar KhSn made three different 
expeditions to the south of the Cauvery, levying heavy contributions on Tanjore and 
Trichinopoly. Both the Maratha and the Mogul fleeced the cultivators, who often had no 
alternative but to give up their occupation and turn freebooters themselves. Shortly after, 
followed the war in the Coromandel (174-1761) between the rival Nawabs of Arcot, aided bj 
the rival subadars of the Deccan and the French and the English on opposite sides. This 
ended in the Treaty of Paris of 1763 which recognised Muhammad Ali as theNaw^b of the 
Carnatic, though to the close of the century the country knew no rest through the devastating 
invasions of Haider Ali, the usurper of the Mysore throne. The territories, over which 
Muhammad Ali*s rule, nominal or actual, extended, were divided into the four SiMcts of Arcot, 
including the present districts of North Arcot, South Arcot, Chingleput, which was in 1763 
granted as 2 i,jdgMr to the East India Company; Trichinopoly, to which in 1774 was added by 
conquest tbe Maratha kingdom of Tanjore ; Madura, including the present Tinnevelly district ; 
and lastly Nellore. The system of administration introduced by the Nawabs of the Carnatic 
was utterly destructive of the ancient village institutions of Southern India.^5r To each of the 
Sublids was appointed a Fauzdir,^® or Military Governor, who exercised the supreme authority 
of the State in it as the chief officer and representative of the Nawab. Daring early times he 

Tanjore Dt, Manml^ 476, q.uotmg Report of the Tanjore Commissioners o/1798. 

Ibid. 477. Ibtd. 479. rs pUd, 482, 483, and 487. 

See Lane Foie’s Awan^afttb in tlie Rulers of India Series, 183. Ibid. 190. 

Historical Sketches, etc., I., 135. See Nellore Dt. Manual, 481, and North AvcPt Dt. Manual, 1, 117 -fiL. 

^8 Caldwells History of Tinruevelly, 125 ; Nellore XR Manual, 482. 
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was usually a Muhammadan and almost always a favourite of the Nawab. The revenues of 
each Siibha were farmed out in large portions, never less than taluks, or sometimes even whole 
SubJids, to renters,^® who paid the revenue sometimes to the Fauzdar and sometimes direct to the 
jSTawilb’s court. 

All the demands of the State were ” writes an authority, so “ in this manner farmed out 
to the highest bidder, whose hope of profit, therefore, lay in what he could extort from the people. 
The uncertainty of his position — liable as he was to be ejected at the caprice of the ISTawab — 
made the renter neglectful of developing or fostering the resources of his charge, which it would 
have been his interest to do had his tenure been more permanent. His aim was simply to get 
as much out of the country as he could ; to conceal what he got ; and to pay the Nawub or his 
agents as little as possible. The renters, on obtaining the rent, had to pay a Nazrana or 
benevolence to the Nawab, and another to the Fauzdar ; and if it became notorious that the 
renter had made a good thing of his contract, or if the Nawilb wanted money, extra Nasrdnas 
were, from time to time, demanded. If the renter could not or would not pay, either the rent 
was given to another, or the demand was discontinued, and the holder of the Nawab's orders 
vested with full power to recover the amount any way he could. The renters when pressed by 
the Government, tightened the screw on the sub-renters, generally the head inhabitants of 
villages ; and these in their tarn, recouped themselves at the expense of the other inhabitants, 
who were the ultimate sufferers. The FanzdEr, whose power was the only check on the renters, 
leant to their side as being those who could pay best, so that the inhabitants got scant justice. 
Even this slight check disappeared in the last quarter of the 10 th century when the misgovern- 
ment of the Carnatic reached its height under Muhammad Ali and Umdatl-uI-Umra. Then 
whole provinces were leased out and the Fauzdar and head-renter were often the same person. 
This was repeatedly the case in ITellore.si Under these circumstances the last resource of the 
inhabitants was flight, Large numbers were thus driven from their villages and took refuge 
either in the Ceded Districts, Madras, or the Company's territory in the Northern Circars. 
The renters themselves, when hard pressed by the NawSb, adopted a similar course. When 
the Fauzdar was also renter, the peculation and corruption that took place under the other 
system were doubled. All the demands from all the sources of the revenue and all payments 
.on account of the Nawab, were then in the hands of the renters. Tankas or orders for money, 
which the Nawab used to issue on the renters, were unpaid, but credits were taken in 
.the accounts ; so also for the pay of the Nawab’s troops stationed in the district, which had 
never been disbursed ; for pensions, which were paid to the generality of the recipients 
for from three to six months of the year; and in short, fraud and extortion flourished 
of course, under a government by unscrupulons speculators. “ The oppression of the under-renters 
(usually heads of villages)," says the Fifth Report,82 “principally consisted in levying private 
contributions on frivolous pretences ; in under-assessing lands in the occupation of themselves, 
their relations, or friends, and making up the differences by an over * assessment of the other village 
cultivators, more especially those who were the poorest, and therefore unable, to protect themselves ; in 
forcing the poorer ryots to cultivate their lands and to perform for them, free of charge, various 

N'orih Arcoi Dt, Manml, I, 119 ; Q-arstin’s South Arcoi Di. Manual, 233 ; Moore’s Trichinopoly Di, Manual, 
179; Keliore Dt. Manual, 482; Nelson’s Madura Bt. Manual, III, 274, 277, 280, and IV, 4 et seq, ; Caldwell’s 
TinneveUy, 125-0. As to Oliingleput, see Orme’s Indosian, H, 368, 562, and Chmyleput Dt. Manual, 231. Also see 
Fnllarton’s Yiew of the English Interests in India, 102-3, 138, 245-6, and 248-252 particularly. 

“ M. C. S. ” in the NeUore Bt. Manual, p. 482-4. 

8o it would appear in the other Suhhds also. See Fullerton’s View of the English Interests in Indiat 
p. 248-252. 

Fifth Report of the 'Parliamentary Committee for the East India Affairs, 1813. 
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other services ; m monopolizing the produce of the several villages, which they afterwards disposed of 
at an advanced price; and in applying to their own use the allowances and requisites of the ^pagodas 
and village servants, by which the parties were deprived of their rights, or the inhabitants, as was 
often the case, were obliged to make good the loss.” “They also secured for themselves, either 
for tillage or pasture, the best lands of the village. Thus the mass of the people were ground down, 
nothing beyond a bare subsistence left them, and improvement in their condition was impossible. ”83 
An equally harrowing picture is drawn by Colonel Fullerton, who was Comnaander of the 
Southern Army of the Coromandel Coast during the years 1782-4, of the southern districts under 
the management of these wretched “ inferior instruments (the renters) who are eager to perpetuate 
oppression, and to enforce unusual measures by unprecedented means. ”84 Jn these circumstances 
it would be nothing less than strange if the Nawiib’s officers did not take what they chose for the 
Oovernment share. Even if they wanted authority of a written test they would have found one in 
the Hedaia which states, “ The learned in the law allege that the utmost extent of -tribute is one 
half of the actual product, nor it is allowable to exact more. But the taking of a half is no more 
than strict justice and is not tyrannical, because, as it is lawful to take the whole of the person and 
property of infidels and distribute them among the Mussalmans, it follows that taking half their 
incomes is lawful a fortiori. ”35 jg^ however, more than doubtful if ever they consciously acted 
on the principle so openly asserted as that, for their radical defect was not so much a system 
founded upon avarice and cruelty but the lack of any system whatsoever that was compatible 
with good government.8^ The effect was, however, all the same. The State share wms in theory 
one half of the gross produce, 87 and the collection was farmed out to unscrupulous renters, who as 
the biggest bidders, bad every inducement to fleece the poor cultivators as much as they could, 
so much so that the latter deemed themselves fortunate if they held back stealthily a bare 
subsistence for themselves. The renters preferred to a moderate and fixed money rent, a large 
share of the crop, which by extortion they could increase, and which they could realise more easily 
than, a proportionate money rent ; while the ryots, as they afterwards often showed when the 
proportionate money rent was introduced, preferred a system, under which by deceiving the renter 
and abstracting the produce, they could easily secure better terms for themselves. ss Eenters on 
the coast,” says Colonel Fullerton, “ have not scrupled to imprison reputable farmers, and inflict 
on them extreme severity of punishment, for refusing to accept of sixUen in the hundred as the 
portion out of which they were to maintain a family, to furnish stock and implements of husbandry^ 
cattle, feed, and all expenses incident to the cultivation of their lands. ” ^hus, in the present 
North Arcot district the rapacity of the renters had been so great that it was only in a few jdgit 
villages that the ryots got their full proportion oi ^dram, while in Government villages sometimes 
the whole produce had been seized by the renters or the Nawab's servants- In others, the 
cultivators received one to three parts out of ten, instead of the customary four or five: Their 
share was in fact often “ only what they could conceal or make away with.”89 In Trichinopoly, as 
a general rule, the crops were equally divided between the Nawub’s government and the cultivators, 
after a deduction of 5 per cent, of the gross produce had been made for reaping expenses. But, 
since the allowances, paid to the village establishment, which varied from 23 to 28 per cent of the 

mUore m, Mumal, 484. 8^ Loc, cit., 248-252. See also CMnglepvJt pisirict Manual, 231. 

85 Medaia, Bk, IX, ckap. 7, quoted in Wilks’ Historical SUtcJies, 101-102. “ This text was written in the sixth 
t^entnry of Hijera, and had undoubtedly Ibeen,’" says Wilks, ‘‘the chief rule of action since that period.^’ 

8fi Sir Thomas Munro rejects, after a lengthy argument, the -view that assessments were low under ancient 
Hindu Governments and were raised by Muhammadan rulers. See his Mmute on the State of the Country and 
the Condition of the People. Arbuthnot’s Mmro, I, 2-37-75. 

87 Col. Fullerton, a contemporary of the times, is explicit on this point. See his FiVto, 249. 

88 *< 0. S.” in the Nellore Dt, Mawial, 477. North Ar^oi District Mmuhl, 1, 11^ 
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gross produce, were paid by the cultivators alone from their share, they had really only about 23 per 
cent. As regards lands under dry cultivation, the demads were made in a most arbitrary manner, 
and were invariably increased if the out-^turn of .the crops happened to be better than usual. The 
sale of grain, moreover, was a strict monopoly, the price being fixed by the manager. AH importa- 
tion was forbidden, and it was an offence punishable by exorbitant fines, even to lend a neighbour 
such small quantities of grain as he might require for bis immediate support. The grain was 
taken from the cultivators at the rale of 7 and 8 fanam&^^ per halam, and sold back to them 
from Government granaries kept in different parts of the district, at 9 and 10 fanams per 
halam. When Mr. Wallace, the first Collector of Trichinopoly, settled the Governineut revenue, 
he had to base his settlement on the prices of grain prevailing in the neighbouring districts, as its 
natural prices in the Trichinopoly district itself could not be ascertained in consequence of the 
Government monopoly in it which had long been subsisting there,® ^ Tanjore, which was in the 
Nawab’s possession during the years 1774-5, was almost ruined, as Schwartz, the woll-knowi^ 
Lutheran Missionary, puts it in a letter to his English friends in 1799, by his “inhuman 
exactions.”®® In 1774-5, the year of his sole management, the Nawdb extorted from the land- 
holders no less than eighty-one lakhs of rupees— a sum not yet reached with all the development 
of the natural resources of the country under the influence of peace and improved administration in 
the course of more than a century of British rule,®® The highest revenue exacted by the Marathas 
of Tanjore was 57| lakhs of rupees, and that was by Rapl Pratapsing in 1761.®* In Tinnevelly froia 
1770 to 1780, the usual grain rents prevailed, and theNawab’s Government took 60 per cent, of the 
gross out-turn of the wet land ; and from 1780 to the end of the century 50 per cent, after deducting 
before the division some small cultivation expenses, besides ready-money cesses of varying 
amounts.®® In Nellore, the Nawab took 55 per cent, while the village fees absorbed 3| per cent.^ 
leaving only 41^ per cent, to the ryots.®® 

Besides the income derived from the land, the Nawab had various other sources of revenue, all 
of them of a ready-money character, by which he squeezed out the poor inhabitants of their last 
coins. This was in general known as the “ Sayer ” or miscellaneous revenue and, as usual, rented 
out to the highest bidders. It comprised the duty on salt, transit duties collected at inland 
stations on all kinds of merchandise, personal and professional taxes, called Motw'j^ha^ Eometimes 
levied on houses or shops and sometimes as a poll tax, on merchants, weavers, oilmakers, 
fishermen, goldsmiths, brass-smiths, dyers, painters, cottou-spinners, etc., all assessed on no fixed 
principles ; and the export and import duties. The evil of renting the transit duties tended to 
4he multiplication of stations where they were exacted, so much so that in some cases they were 
erected three miles ofl each other on the same road. “ So unsupportable, ” complains Colonel 
'Fullerton, *^is this evil, that between Negapatam and Palghatcherry, not more than three hundred 
miles, there are about thirty places of collection ; or, in other words, a tax is levied every ten mile^ 
upon the produce of the country. ” But their number was not so great a check on the trade as 
the uncertainty and variation of rates. The effect was, the trade was checked very greatly. Nq 
enterprises involving the transport of goods for long distances could be undertaken, as the profits 
would be*swallowed up in customs ; and the variation of rates rendered a . safe calculation of profit 
impossible. That such a system, or rather the want of it, such as this, should have the effect of 

ZOfanamg made a ^ajoda; so that a/anown equalled 1 anna and lOi plea of onr present ontrenoy. 

Trichinopoly District Manual (1st Edn.), pp. 180-1, quoting Mr. Wallace’s Settlement Beport for Fasli. 12X1 
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diminishing the revenue is only what was to be expected.^6 short,” says the authority alrcadv 

quoted, “ the Mussalniaii rulers seem, like the man in the fable, to have done their best to kill the 
goose with the golden eggs.’‘9« No wonder then that the revenues oi the Nav.ab for the last twenty 
years of his management in Nellore steadily declined.^? Nor was it better in any way of the other 
Suhlids, Everywheie it was the same tale of cruel oppression and worse rack renting. The 
rapacity of the renters in ' every department of the revenue pauperised the people and left 
the cultivating masses nothing but their ploughs and cattle. Tl.e moneyed class was conspicuous 
by its absence. Trade was paralysed, and there were few indeed who lived by it. Irrigation was 

everywhere neglected, and roads there were none, properly so called. The confusion and 
uncertainty of revenue system ; the oppression of renters ; the fraud and venality which had 
infected all ranks, the poverty of the cultivators, who were nine-tenths of the community ; the 
stagnation of the trade and manufacture consequent on restrictive taxation and general 
insecurity ; the depredations of Poligars and Kavalgars, the supposed guardians of the public 
security ; the total want of a system' of judicature, all these, in the words of the authori'y®® already 
^ quoted, combined everywhere in the Nawab’s territories to produce a state of things which was 
wretched in the extreme and from which the country has not, despite the peace and progress of over 
a century under the aegis of British rule, yet recovered. 

Summary. 

To sum up : — Between the 11th and the 13th centuries A. D., the Cholas, who ruled over 
the whole of what is at present known as the Presidency and a good deal even beyond it, took 
between l3/30ths and 4/15ths of the gross produce from the cultivators, for the Government share. 
This is about from 4 to 7 times greater than the proportion taken by the British Government at 
the present time, which is less than 6 per cent, or l/17th of the gross produce. The proportion 
taken by the Cholas would be much greater than that of the British, if we but considered the 
greater purchasing power of the precious metals then than it is now. 1 heir other revenues were 
derived from a number of petty imposts which invaded every calling and occupation, and must 
have been a great impediment to the growth of commerce and enterprise. One of their later 
kings, who ruled betw^een 1063 and 1070 A. D., commuted a portion of the Government share into 
a money payment, while another successor of his abolished most of the vexatious taxes and 
resurveyed the lands — the first survey having been carried out at least a century before — about 
1086 A. D., the time of the famous Domesday survey in England, and recouped the loss sustained 
by a revision of land assessments. Thus, the jmuciple of temporary and not permanent settlements 
seems to have been adopted by the ancient Cholas, and considering the praises bestowed upon the 
particular kings who carried out these reforms, there is every reason to believe that the people 
preferred a little addition to their laud assessments to the retention of the oppressive imposts. In 
the matter of collection and remission, the Cholas seem to have been more rigorous than their 
British successors, refusing, as they did, even the expected remission when the crops had been 
destroyed wholesale by vis major. 

On the decay of the Cholas came the Vijayanagar kings. From about the middle of the 
14th century to 1565 their supremacy was undisputed throughout southern India and Mysore. 
The early kings, if we may believe the treatise on law and government, written by their first Prime 
Minister, MMhava, who was, according to unvarying tradition, chiefly instrumental in bringing their 
kingdom into existence,,., raised the land tax to J of the gross produce, which was paid in cash and 
was exclusive of the fees absorbed by the village etablishment, which was met from the cultivators’ 
share. Their later successors of the sixteenth century disregarded the tax and practically raised it to 

97 Dlstfict yfanualt 485 - 8 . 98 483 . 9 ® IWi 489 .^ Nellore Manmh 494 ' 5 . 
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one-half. Their land revenne for the whole of the Madras Presidency and Mysore, except the districts 
of Ganjam, Vizagapatam, Godavari, and the northern part of Kisfcna, which never came under therr 
survey, was, according to the chroniclers, Paes and Nuniz, who visited Yijayanagar about 1520 and 
158'3-7 about 12 J lakhs of pagodas. This in modern currency would be worth about 420 millions 
of rupees, the purchasing power of the rupee being about ten times what it is now. Allowing for the 
difference in area under cultivation, this means that Yijayanagar taxation was over seven times what 
the Brit'sh is at present, or over forty-two per cent of the gross produce, taking the land revenue 
of the Madras Presidency, with the exception of the excluded districts and Mysore, according to 
the latest available statistics, at about sixty millions of rupees. But since the fees of village 
establishment and the expenses of the cultivation^ as of necessity, were met from the cultivators’ 
share, he would be left with a proportion, which, by the exactions of the renters, amongst whom 
the country was parcelled out, would only be reduced to a bare subsistence. Hence it is that Nuuiz 
feelingly complains that “ the common people suffer much hardship, those who hold the lands being 
so tyrannical. Besides the income derived from lands, the Yijayanagar kings had many other 
sources of revenue. The collection of tolls alone seems to have brought enormous sums to 
the treasury. 

On the break of the Yijayanagar kingdom after the battle of Talikota, its former governors 
became everywhere independent. The Nayaks of Madura were one of these, and they ruled over 
the present districts of Madurfi, Tinnevelly, and Triehinopoly, besides a part of Salem, Their 
feudatories, amongst whom the country was divided, according to a Jesuit letter of 1611, took ** at 
least the half of the produce of the land. ” Their land revenue, according to the same letter, seems 
to have been about dSl, 200,000, or 180 lakhs of rupees. The purchasing power of the rupee in 
the beginning of the 18th century would, from another Jesuit letter, appear, on the most moderate 
calculation, to be about twelve times what it is now. If it was only half as much — the probabilities 
are it might have been greater — in the beginning of the 17fch century, then Kayak land revenue would, 
in modern currency, be about 1,080 lakhs of rupees.^ The present laud revenue of these districts 
jointly amounts to about 120 lakhs. Allowing for the difference in area and for the cesses 
included, Kayak land revenue of the present day is over 50 per cent., which quite agrees with the 
other statement in the Jesuit letter that the Kayak feudatories took “ at least half of the produce of 
the lands. The KAyak gOTernment of Coimbatora is described in a third Jesuit letter as a 
mere tyranny and mass of confusion and disorder,*^ The other sources of KSyak revenue were the 
usual vexatious imposts on every kind of professiou aud art ; land customs ; fishery ; plough-tax ; 
ferry-boat tax, etc. They also exacted free manual labour. Tanjore under the Mar^thas fared 
no better. The celebrated Jesuit missionary De Britto says, in one of his letters, that Venkaji, the 
founder of the dynasty, exacted four-fifths of the produce and insisted on its payment in money at 
a rate fixed by himself. Tne result of his thus extorting 80 per cent of the gross produce was that 
the sale of the entire produce did not sufiSoe to meet the whole contribution. There were, besides 
the land revenue thus exacted, several cesses, the nature and extent of as many as 27 being known. 

The decline of Niiyak power in the south prepared the way for Muhammadan conquest. 
The conquest of Bijapur aud Goloonda by the Mogul emperor, Aurangazib, opened the line 
for predatory Maratha marches, followed up by Mogul gmerals to put them down. Both Maratha 
and Mogul conquerors fleeced the inhabitants everywhere during the end of the 37th and 
the beginning of the 13th centuries. The establishment of the Kawdb of Arcot was a 
fresh beginning towards settled government an I order, but the war of succession that followed in 
the Oarnatic soon after, during the years 1749-1761, between the rival Kawabs, aided by the rival 

^ -■ — — ' ' IT" ^ — 

120i lakhs includea the revenue for the whole of Salem, whereas only a pari of it was under the aksi, 
Moreover, the area under oultivatiou has increased since NA,yak times. 
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Subhedars bf the Deccan and the French and the English nations on opposite sides, postponed it to 
a later date. However, Muhammad Ali was recognised as Nawab in 1763, and that indeed was a 
step gained towards security and order in the south. But his system ol government in the four 
Subhas— Aroot, Trichiaopoly, Madur^, and Nellore — was entirely destructive of the ancient village 
institutions of the country, and conducted as it was through rapacious renters, was the worst kind 
of tyranny that was compatible with the name of government. In theory, the land tax was the now 
usual one-half of the gross produce paid in kind. But the rapacity of the renters reduced 
the other half of the cultivator to almost nothing. In the vigorous language of Colonel Fullerton, a 
contemporary of the times, ‘‘the renters on the coast did not scruple to imprison reputable 
farmers, and to inflict on them the extreme severity of the punishment, for refusing to accept of 
sixteen in the hundred as the portion out of which they were to maintain a family, to furnish stock 
and implements of husbandry, cattle, feed, and all expenses incident to the cultivation of their 
lands.^’ “Their share, in fact,*’ writes another authority, was often “ only what they could conceal, or 
make away with.” The system of renting, which pervaded every department of public revenue, 
pauperised the masses, paralysed trade, wrecked irrigation, and in general produced a state of things 
which was wretched in the extreme and from which, despite the peace and progress of over a 
century, under the aegis of British rule, the country has not yet thoroughly recovered. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES III. 

BX H. A. BOSE. 

(Continued from p, B80, FoL XXXI K.) 

Jobfi-ri : the ceremony at which the bride’s mother puts the Uha on the bridegroom’s fore- 
head and gives him one rupee and two iaddus ; other women also feed him. KarnSl S. R • 
1880, p. 132. 

Johl, johal : a long field or strip of low land sunk below the ordinary level, Kangra, 
Gloss. 

Jokbam. ; risk. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 191. 

Jol : a long strip of land running between two banks or ridges of rock. Kangra Gloss. 

Jongra, jongla : a yoke for oxen. Kingra Gloss. 

Jotb : a pass in the high Himalayas ; also applied generally to a great range, 

JowStra., jowari; (1) a bee or alternate gathering of neighbours to do some farm work 
such as lundi (reaping), niddi (weeding) on one holding. The proprietor finds food and drink 
and sometimes music for all present ; a bee to cut grass is often called a hharodi ; (2) jowdri, 
a form of service, consisting oE one day’s work (halatar) at ploughing time, another (danretar 
at reaping, and a third at haroii, or mowing time. Kangra S. R. (Lyall),.p. 45. 

Ju =jo (P. D., p. 516). 

Jba: a yoke consisting of a straight piece of wood which rests against the humps of the 
oxen, 4 small pegs keeping it from shifting laterally. Karnal S. R* 1880, p. 162« 

Jtla ; to fix the yoke to the plough. Karnal S. R., p* 116. 

Jaa kl angbtbi : a yoke-ring sent by the bridegroom’s father to the bride’s house shortly 
.before the wedding. Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 130.. 

Jubay : a plain. Simla Hills. 

Jugti: carefully. 

JfOi: waste land neaj* the house and home fields where the cattle graze every day, 
Kangra Gloss. 
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Jul : sciiles of metal. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. 

Jun ; a measiire = l6 hat = 24 sers, Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Jun, jo : wife (^Kullu) see lari, 

Jxln : a weight = 16 pathtkas or 24 s&'s. Of. hdin, Jabhal, p. 28. 

Jun Is ; a married woman = jcind^, 

Juphlota : Crotuii tiglium. Kangra S. R., p. 22. 

Jura: a bundle into which growing sugarcane is tied up when it shows any tendency to 
drooiD. Karnal S. R. 1880, p. 181. 

Jati: a handful of seedlings. Karn^l S. R. 1880, p. 185, 

Kablr: a weed. Kariial S. R., 1880, p. 168. 

Kaeha : the strip oi land In the immediate vicinity of the river liable to annual inundation 
Of. muntL Lurlhiana S. R., 1883, p, 3. 

KacM p^r: the hole in which the cylinder of the well is to he sunk, dug in the sand. 
Juiiiiiidur S. R., p. 100. 

KaehMli : a vessel flatter and smaller than the daggd {q. «.), with a mouth for grain and flour 
broad enough to admit the hand, Qi, jhdkrd 2 ^ndijhdoli, Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121, 

KachMlt-CL : see handa : Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Kaelilira,li ; see hadJi, 

KS-cliwa ka sajji ; a man in the Una who has contributed a half plough. Karnal S. R. 

p. 112. 

Kadda : the operation of watering the ground and ploughing up and harrowing it while 
under water, till the field is turned into mud. Jullundur S. R., p. 124. 

Kadelni : a kind of coarse sieve, with a smaller mesh than the kharelna, Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46 

KadMctli : a carpenter’s workshop : a lohd/s (is called ?) harnidlt 

KadrAn : porridge made of hoda or ?nandwa E.onr, Simla S. R., 1883, p, 40. 

Eadro-i ; cJiapattis made of hoda or mandwd flour. Simla S. R., 1888, p, 40. 

Eadu : broadcast sowing : to steep the seed of rice in water for two or three days and then 
scatter it broadcast in the mud. Of. hadtvdn* Hoshidrpur S. R., p. 88. 

EadwAn : broadcast sowing : see hadi\ 

EAg ; a fish (Belone cancila). Of. hawwu. Karnul S. R., p. 8. 

EAg : smut produced by east winds with cloudy damp weather. It attacks wheat especially ; 
and also jawdr and sometimes barley. But it is, as a rule, sporadic iu the two latter. Of. Mqwa. 
Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 180. 

EAgan dora khelna ; the game in which the bride and the bridegroom are seated, 
on opposite sides of a dish into which water anl various articles are pu^ and the bride unfastens 
the strings on the wrist and ankle of the bridegroom, while he does the same for her, and the 
bridegroom’s brother’s wife takes them and throws them into the water. Then the bride and 
bridegroom dip their hands into the dish and take out what they cau find, aud the brother’s wife 
takes the articles and throws them into the water again. Sirs! S, R., 1883, p. 167. 

EAgwa : smut produced by east winds. See Mg, 

EAhi, (adj,) greeny grass-green, 

EAhkar : land in which M/ii grass grows, as on a 6ela, beside a river. 

Eahlu; a spirit which lives in the mountains and when angry causes landslips. It must be 
appeased with sacrifices. Chamba. 

Eaku : half a gaddi^ or sheaf of corn given to village servants at harvest usually. Kangra 
Gloss. 

EahU: a kind of sugarcane. HoshiArpur S. R., p. 79. 

Kaimb : a tree only useful for shade. LudhiAna S. R., 1883, p. 8. 

EAin: a weight =16 paththas, i, q, jdn. 
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Kaincliwa ; an earth-worm, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 20. 

Kaimal: a timber tree. (? haimbal, Odina wodier.) Kangra S, R., p, 22. 

Kairidu : a tree. Diospyros montana^ Karnal S. R., p. 9. 

Kair: a tree. (Gapparis aphylld), Karnal S, R., p. 8. 

Kait, kftyat: au accountant appointed by a rdjd. Kangra S. R., p. 80, 

Kfi.j : a funeral feast. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 85. 

Kaju : why ? Kangra Gloss. 

Kd.k&: father’s younger brother. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 121. 

K^kal : paper. Kangra Gloss, 

Kakkap : Rhm kuJcursinghi : a timber tree, yielding a very handsome yellow^grained wood. 
Of. kahhrain, and P. D., p. 535. KSngra S. R., p. 22. 

Kd-kra : a large long mango fruit. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 16. 

Kakra : Podophyllum emodi, a good wood for boxes. Simla S. R., 1883, p, 43, 

Kakyain : a timber tree. See kaklcar^ 

Kakrola : the kohlds pheasant, also called qii^dglas in Kullu, or Ban Tciron^k, i. forest 
watchman. Kangra Gloss. 

Ka.]a : a mango fruit having a dark coloured skin, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15. 

KalAisk : a snake (Cullaphis Maclellandii). Jullundur S. R., p. 12. 

Kalak : a method of paying menials. Karnal S, R., p. 116. 

Kald.0 : midday meal. Keonthal. 

Kalar : soil with a large mixture of sand (not applied to brackish land, as in the Punjab 
plains). Kiingra Gloss. 

KaUr, lunch : see under datidlit, 

Kalari : an earthen vessel, into which the juice of the cane flows as it exudes. Hoshiarpur 
S. R., p. 82. 

Kala bathu : Amaranthas, Simla S. R,, 1883, p. 40., 

KAlbans ; a fish {Labeo calhasu). Karnal S. R., p. 8. 

Kalcbmgftrl : the ordinary red wheat, so called because its ear (chingdr) gets a dark colour 
when ripe. Sirsa S. R. 1883, p. 284, 

KalM : s, m. quarrel, dispute. 

Kill -angll : ‘ black finger, ’ the catcher in hide-aud-seet, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 206, 
Kalona *. a second class rice, Hoshiarpur S, R., p. 88, 

Kaloti ; see hheloiM, 

Kalsa : a little earthen pot, Sirsa S. R,, 1883, p. 163. 

Kamdiiia ; a screen. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 158. 

Kamasbal : a plant similar to the hhakal ; the fruit yields an oil, edible and used for lamps. 

.Simla S, R., 1883, p. 43. 

Kamdari ; a patwdr cess. Kuthar. 

Kameli ; a blanket. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Kftmil, Kemble (?) : a whose leaves afford fodder. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 38. 
Kamlod* : the big dove, Kangra Gloss. 

Kamrakk ; Averrhoa caramhola, Hoshiarpur S. R,, p- 16. 

Kamri : a short overcoat fastening with a flap at the side. Of, mir»dh Karnal S. R., 1880, 

p, 123. 

Kan • a measure, 4| yards in length, = 52 ehappciB or fists. 

Kan-bab ; a wielder of the han (fr. bahnd), a measurer or surveyort Kangra S, R. (Barnes), 
p, 48. 
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Kan : the share oC the produce taken by estimate of the yield, Karual S. R., p. 106. 

Kanaila :_an iroji^nail or ring. , Simla Hills. , . 

Tr ft.-nflii : a large flat saucer for cooking in and eaiing from. Of. Mnda. Karnal S. R , 1880, 

p. 121. 

Kan-peyl : see Udh appears to mean ‘lump’). 

Kanfira : white, very soft and juicy sugarcane. Hoshiarpur S. R„ p. 79. 

Kanash : alder (alnus), only used for firewood. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 43. 

Kanch kndhi : guessing the whereabouts of a hidden iauri with forfeits. Gurgaon S. R,, 
1883, p. 60. 

K^ncMi: bodice. Cf. dngt Sirsa S. R , 1883, p. 155. 

Kandai: a tree (Argemone mexicana'). Of. TcJiari and aatiyandsu Karnfil S. R., p. 9, 

Kandai : a tree {Sotanum xanihoearpum)* Cf. ckipat^ Karn&l S. R., p. 9. 

KandtL : a swelling below the ears. Jullundur. 

Kaiiger : a tree (^pistachia inttgerrima)^ Rohtak. . 

KdiUgna khielna : the bride unties the hdngna or a knotted sacred thread, which the 
Brahman tied round the boy’s wrist before he started, and he undoes hers. Karnal S. R., 
1880, p, 133. 

K&nga : a tree whose leaves afford fodder. KSngra S. B. (Lyall), p. 38, 

Kdiiigu : (Flaoourtia sap^dd)^ a tree. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 13. 

Kanhird. : s. m. oleander, {herium odorum). 

Kanjul : s. m. fern, kanjli, a partridge. 

K&nki : straw of wheat, stubble, ^aejindk. Kfingra Gloss. 

Kanku : a white beardless wheat Of. mundri. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 74. 

Kanouji : late sown barley. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 114. 

Kanni : along with. Kslngra Gloss. 

Kans : a kind of grass, used chopped up for fodder. Rohtak, 

Ktos : saccharum apontaneum, Gurgaon S. R., 1883, p. 14. 

Kansua : a caterpillar which attacks young cane, Ludhiana S. E., 1883, p. 126, 

Kanti : a locket. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125. 

Kautla : a broad necklace made of chains. Karnal S. B., 1880, p. 125. 

Kanuri : an ornament worn on that part, add to P. D. p. 552. 

Kapkar, kupphar ; a small pool of water in a hollow. Kaiigra Gloss. 

Kapni ; a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Kappan : a sort of cover made of pottery. Karnfil S. R., 1880, p. 121, 

Kappra-latta ; clothes. P. D., p. 554, 

Kar : a rent or tax ; a fee of 4 or 5 thimis per topa^ which proprietors take fvom the tenants^ 
share of the grain ; in many places also called koroh^ Kungra Gloss, 

Kftr ; walking round in exorcism. Slisihpur, 

Kttra: adj. = khara : P, D,, p. 556, 

Kara: the bank which surrounds a .mass of cultivation. Of. Kot. Kariifil S, R., 1880, 
p.l71, 

Kavach : a spoon. Simla Hills* 

Karak: a portion of the booty set aside for the heirs of the slain. Hissar S. R., p. 10. 
Karftka: force, P. D., p. 556. 

Kara,l {Bauhinia variegaia) : a tree. Of. Kackndr. HoshiSrpur S. R., p. 14. 

Kav&uu.? : ap agricultural implement. Simla S. R., 1883.^, p. 45. 

Karftvi P : Simla S. E„ 1883, p. 45. 
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Karasni or khayAsni : the recitation of mantras morning and evening by a jjujdri before a 
•deotd, Simla Hills, 

Karat: the cultivator’s share, as opposed to the Raja’s share. Kangra S. R. (Lyal). 
p.Bl. 

Karbi: hdjra straw. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 158. 

Karda : a fee payable to a landlord, Cf. panchotra. 

Karda : a commission charged for a loan and added on to the amount actually advanced. 
Jullundur S. R., p. 72. 

Karhaii : a peasant. Bauria argot. 

Karlathi : a variety of soil. Gujranwalla S. R,, p. 25. 

Karonk : a village watchman or messenger, Kangra Gloss. 

Karoti ; the third day’s service (jowdrt q. t?.), taken at morning time. 

Kart : in Kullii : Izort. The wild goat commonly called in books the ther. The female is 
called meh or mehi. Kangra Gloss. 

KarCLa : a vessel made of pottery, smaller than a haroU {q, v.) with spouts, used to carry milk 
to the fields. Kama! S. R., 1880. p. 121. 

KarCimbli : ( 5 ./.) lobe of the ear. 

Kas : a square stack of rice in bundles. Kangra Gloss. 

Kasbara : a wooden cup. Sirmur trans-Gin. 

Kaslii : a large hoe. Simla S. R., 1888, p. 45. 

Kasi : a handful of corn or anything else. Kangra Gloss. 

KaslftnA : to store up grain in straw. Kangra Gloss. 

Kaaoli : a tiny one-handed spade used as a hoe. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 163. 

Kasora : a platter, made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. hasori^ 
^arai, and sardnu. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Kasori : a platter made of pottery, used once at feasts and thrown away. Cf. kasora^ sarai, 
and sardnu. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Kassl : a spade. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 162. 

Kasumbia : a small mango fruit having its outer colour like safflower {kasmib), 
Hoshiarpiir S, R., p. 15. 

Kasfln : who ? Bauria argot. Ex : * who is there ? ’ kasdn e ? 

Katak : a raid made by a large expedition of two or three hundred men, some of them 
mounted on ponies, Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 31. 

Katara : a tall thisfcle-like plant with a yellow flower. Cf. kateli and satyands, Sirsa 
S. R., 1883, p. 16, 

Kateli : a tall thistle-like plant with a yellow flower. Cf. hatdra and satyanh. Sirsa S. R., 
1883, p. 16. 

Katera ; a Jat. Harni argot. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Kathan = Katban. P. D., p. 568. 

Katberti^ a peach tree. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 42. 

Katbewat: Indigofera heterantha ; a small shrub ; leaves used as fodder for sheep and goats. 
Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Katkana : the revenue management. Ludhiana S. R*, 1888, p. IGS. 

Katbla ; a necklace of gold. Of. tor a. Sirsa S. R., 1883, p. 157. 

Katbra : a wooden plate. Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Katni ; a work-basket in which rolls of cotton to be spun are placed. Jullandur S. R., 
p. 60. 
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SC&xiiLi, Icangni ; Pennisetum itcdicum^ an Autumn grain. Simla S. R-, 1883^, p. 40. 

Kaur ehliamb : like thahn (ill-drained low-lying land of poor quality, often waterlogged', but 
with an admixturre of saltpetre). Hoshiarpur S. E., p. 70. 

Kauri : a band of silver cowries, worn by women, going up the parting of the hair, and 
fastening to pins on the back. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 125- 

Kauri : an earthen vessel for sugarcane juice, oftenes called Jiandi O'r rasdn, Kangm 
Gloss^. 

Kawal, akhw^tl : a paved road going straight up a hill. Kangra Gloss. 

Kawnk : the ruddy sheldrake. C£. surkhdb, Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 14'. 

Kawwa : a fish. See Kdg, Karnjil S. R., p. 8. 

Keh : a place coveued thickly mih pebbles or small boulders. Kangra Gloss. 

Kela ; a long mango fruit liJte a plantain (Tcela)y with a small stone. Hoshiarpur S. R., 
p. 15. 

Kelftr : a cedar forest. See- under hdnidv^ 

Kemble (?) : See hamil, 

Kemlu: the sour lime. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 42. 

Keor {Holar antidissentiericum) : Kangra S. R., p. 22. 

Kesari : a large mango fruit, in colour like saffron {Jcesar). Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15. 

Ketal ; the bed of a river consisting of sand and stone, no grass. Kangra Gloss. 

{Bun gams cosruleus) : a snake. Of. Tcirait, Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 18. 

Ken ; a kind of bean grown in marshy lands, often mixed with barley. Hoshiarpur S. R.,. 
p. 78. 

Kewali : counting grains in order to ascertain the deity to be appeased. Karniil S. R., 1880.. 
p. 14^. 

Khabli : a lawn, from hhabhalt lawn grass. Kangra Gloss. 

Kbabre : adv, perhaps, who knows ? Loc- of hhabar, 

Kliadauru: ? hadenru^ Tuxus baccata, the yew. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 43*. 

Khadha ] . „ ^ 

> irreg.. past part, of Khana. 

Khahdai ^ ^ 

Khadtl : a ram. Mdr, a ewe. Simla Hills. 

Khaggar : a bull. Of. bijar. 

Khaggna : to- cough. 

Kb&hara : a shoe. Bauria argot. 

Kbai : a ravine. See Jchdl. 

Kbfti bua : to eat. Bauria argot. 

Kbakbra : father- in-law. Of. sudra, Sirsa S, R^, 1883, p. 124. 

Kbakbti ; mother-in-law. Cf. sdsu. Sirsa S. R., 1888, p. 124. 

Kbakkar : the barking deer. Kangra Gk)s&. 

Kbai : a hollow or cutting made by water, big or little hhola or khdi are words of similar 
origin applied to ravines, &c. Kangra Gloss, 

Kbaia : an old river channel, KarnSl S. R. , p-. 4. 

Kbalja: gum, of the chir pine, kaU or kelon trees. Simla Hills. 

Kbaltu ; a leather bag, made of goat’s skin, to hold 8 to 10 sers. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. 
Kbambai^ (a m.) ; the flat disks-which, connected by string {bair), form* a spinning wheel, 
Kbambi : a diver. Of. htlia. Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 16-9. 

Kbamra a wide-mouthed vessel. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Kb4ii^ C^/0 * ft mine, qjuairy. 
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KhandM : a flock of sheep or goats. Kangra Gloss. 

Khande di pohal : an initiatory ceremony, in which a two-edged dagger (khanda ) is used ; 
performed by Sikhs, Jullundur S. R., p. 51, 

KhanSvar : a decorative wooden frame attached to the ridge of a pent. Sirmur. 

Khani : adv., over and above. 

Khanor, Pavia indicai horse chestnut. Simla S. R,, 1883, p. 42. 

Khantu: a small khdnda, or box, to hold 2 to 4 7nans, Simla S. R,, 1883, p. 4G. 

KbiAp : a faction, Karnal S. R., p. 79. 

Zhar : leaves of the sacchanm sara. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 16. 

ZhAr : manure. Cf. hhdt kura. Karnal S. R., 1880, p, 164. 

Zhar = 20 Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Zhara : any government official, Harni argot- Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 15. 

ZharAngni : court-yard. Sirmur. 

ZharAshtL = 2 hhdr. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 44. 

Zharshu, Zharu: Quercus semecarpifoU k Simla S. R., 1883, p. 43. 

Zharelna : a coarse sieve, see kadelni, Simla S. R., 1883, p. 46. 

Zharen or IMn : dues — when a deotd is invited by anyone, the host gives a feast to the people 
who come with the deotd. This word is used in Saraj : in Shadhoch the word used plianel, Simla 
Hills. 

Zharet : hail (Giidi), Cf. an and ahhdnet. 

Zharetar : a grass or hay jDreserve. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), pp. 8 and 36. 

{To he continued,') 


MISCELLANEA. 


Sir william H. SLEEMAN. 

The Catalogue of the Indian Court at the 
Festival of Empire gives the good news that 
Captain J. L. Sleeman, Royal Sussex Regiment, 
Belfast, is writing a full memoir of his illustrious 
ancestor, famous for his suppression of thuggee 
( thagi ) and his well-known books. Captain 


Sleeman will be grateful to any one who will assist 
him by the loan of letters or papers. 

Several valuable manuscripts written by Sir 
William Sleeman, and sundry interesting relics 
connected with him were exhibited in cases 8G to 
92. They included two charts showing the rela- 
tionship of the Thag families. 

Y. A. S. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The Bbahmanaic Sxstems of Beligton and Philo- 
SOPHT. ByM T.NARASI]yrHIENGAR,B.A.,M.Il.A.S., 
Cbntbal OoliiEGE, Bangalore. Eeprinted from the 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, 
for April, 1911. Printed at the S. P. 0. K, Press, 
Church Eoad, Madras, N.C. 1911. 

Mr. Narasimhiengab’s well-written pamphlet 
is intended as a contribution to the study of 
the VedAuta from the point of view of a 
Hindu who prefers the school known by the 
name of YisishtAdvaita or ‘q.ualified monism’ 
as followed by the Sri-Vaishnava BrAhmans. 
According to him most European scholars 
erroneously identify the VedAnta teaching with 
the school known by the name of dduaita^ or 
‘monism’, as taught by SahkarachArya, and I 


generally accepted by the Smarta community 
among the BrAhmans, which recognizes only one 
entity called Brahman or Atmans and holds the 
world to be unreal. The third Vedantist school, 
that called Bvaita, or * Dualism’, which is 
followed by the MAdhva Brahmans, teaches 
that the three entities— matter, soul, and God 
— are by nature distinct from one another, so 
that no two of them can ever be identijSed. 

The author gives numerous classified quotations 
to prove that the theories of all the three schools 
can he supported by texts from the Upanishads, 
and evidently is of opinion that the apparent 
discrepancies can he reconciled only by adopting 
the views of the VislshtAdvaita schooU which 
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maintains the existence of natural differences 
between the three entities — matter, soul, and 
God — while regarding the Supreme Being {Taram- 
iUntan) as inseparably united with matter and 
souls, the universe of matter and souls forming 
the body of the Supreme Being. “The attributes 
of God’’, he observes, “are as real as God 
Himself; that is, the universe is not unreaV" 
Mr. Narasirahiengar, although, holding that 
* every object in the universe is pervaded by the 
All-pervading God (Vishnu)’, considers the term 
‘Indian Pantheism’, commonly applied to 
Yedandst philosophy, to be misleading. It seems 
to me that a teacher who maintains that “ every 
object in the universe is pervaded by the 
All-pervading God” may be described as * a 
pantheist’ with perfect correctness^ If that 
doctrine is nob ‘pantheism/ I have no notion 
what that term means. 

Mr, Narasimhienger begins his discourse by 
remarking that “ to treat of Religion separately 
fi*om Philosophy is, from the Hindu point of view, 
an impossible task.” Maintaining this attitude 
throughout he tacitly assumes the divine authori- 
ty of the Upmishads and other Hindu scriptures, 
and must be regarded as addressing Hindus 
rather than the world of scholars in general, 
and as appealing to authority rather than to pure 
reason. 

He sums up as follows the points of agree- 
ment between the three schools of Hindu 
■yedllntists : — 

‘(1) All the three systems are based upon the 
authority of the &rutis (the Upanishads), the 
Smntis, the Itihdsas, and the Purdnas, 

(2) All believe that the beginuingless towa is 
the cause of worldly bondage, and that the soul 
will undergo birth after birth until the whole of 
karma is exhausted. 

(3) All recognize that the study of the Tedanta 
is essential for the attainment of Jndna (wisdom) 
which serves as a passport to the Heavenly Abode. 

(4) Bhakbi or Love of God is the most perfect 
means of salvation according to all tlie three- 
systems. 

(5) Image-worship is an essential feature of all 
the Brahmanaic systems; andNdrayana (Vishnu), 
in various forms, is generally worshipped, as the 
Supreme Being by all the three sects. 

(6) The Spiritual Preceptor is the mediator 
between the individual soul and God; and is 
revered' hs equal to God in several respects. 


(7) Divine Grace alone can ultimately secure 
salvation, as human efforts by themselves will be 
fruitless, 

(8) All recognize that salvation consists in the 
attainment of Brahman, which is Eternal Bliss.’ 

It being inconceivable that any European could 
accept the whole of those eight propositions, 
which would require him to admit the authority 
of the Hindu scriptures, to receive the Icmrma 
doctrine as axiomatic, to worship Hindu images, 
and to attach himself to a guru, it appears to be 
impossible for any European to declare him- 
self an adherent of the Vedtotist philosophy, 
which is so inextricably mixed up with the prac- 
tice of Hindu religion. If that view be correct, it 
is easy to understand why Hindu philosophy on 
its own account is unable to attract the serious 
notice of the teachers of philosophy at English 
universities. An Englishman may be a follower 
of Aristotle, Plato, Kant, or Hegel,, but he cannot 
be expected to become a Hindu in order to enrol 
himself in the ranks of the Teddntists. 

Mr. Narasimhiengar approaches the Upanishads 
as the older Christian commentators approached 
the Bible, with a firm conviction that all passages 
in the sacred writings, however contradictory 
in appearance,, are* reconcilable and must be 
reconciled. He states hi® attitude frankly in the 
words: — ‘Every Vedantic scholar should admit 
that the Upanishads are, as a whole, a consistent 
embodiment of philosophical thought and any 
interpretation given of them, can be considered 
sound f only if such interpretation is capablc^ .if 
elucidating all the passages in the Upanishads, as 
giving a consistent. idea throughout. ’ The appli- 
cation of such a principle to- a literature, the work 
of many authors, and probably extending over 
several centuries, cannot but produce forced 
interpretations, such as we are familiar with in 
the pages of Biblical commentators. 

Some Indian Yecldntists, I believe, cherish the 
hope that the teachings of the Yeddnta will give 
birth to a universal religion fitted to supersede 
all the existing religions of the world. But it is 
plain that such dreams cannot be realized if the 
philosophy is presented, after Mr. Narasimhien- 
gar’s method, as inseperably bound up* with purely 
Hindu beliefs and practices and as resting on 
th© postulate that the TTpanishads, whatever 
ba the date or authorship of eachi, form one 
consistent whole, 

Y. A. S. 
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INDIAN PAINTING AT THE FESTIVAL OP EMPIRE, 1911, 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH. 

The contents of the Indian Court at the Festival of Empire in the grounds of 
the Crystal Palace, assembled by Colonel Hendley, O.I.E., with infinite trouble in the face of great 
difficulties, comprised many beautiful and interesting objects, fully described in the Guide and 
Catalogue.^ The most important, although not, perhaps, the most popular exhibits were 
those contributed by Dr. M. A. Stein, and Mrs. Herringham, illustrating the 

early history of Indian painting. Readers of the Indian Antiquary^ who have not enjoyed 
opportunities of visiting the Festival of Empire or perusing the Guide and Catalogue may be 
glad to have some account of those two remarkable exhibits. We begin with Mrs. Herringham’s 
contribution of 26 new copies of the Ajaiita fresco paintings. 

AjantJ. Pictures. 

“ These copies from the Ajanta frescoes, ’’ Mrs. Herringham writes, “were made by myself 
and one English [Miss D. Larcher] and several Indian painters during the winter seasons 
of 1909-10 and lOlO-ll® .... Previous copies have shown all the blemishes and holes in 
the plaster. We have thought it advisable, for the sake of the beauty oE the composition and of 
intelligibility, to fill up the smaller holes. But though some people may call this a restoration, 
altering our work from literal copies to studies, I think we may claim that this omission of damage 
has been done very cautiously, and the unfinished look of the copies is the consequence of our 
restoring so little. A copy of a damaged picture must necessarily look like the copying o£ a badly 
painted *or unfinished one. In reality, the teelinique of the original work is so sure and swift 
and perfect, that we, none of us, were good enough executants to repeat it . . . 

Probably every part of every chamber was originally painted or intended to be 
painted. The principal remains now are in Viharas I, II, XVI, and XVII, and Chaityas IX 
X^ XIX , . • . The aisles formed by the columns are to some extent thrown into sections 
by occasional piers, but except this there are no divisions between the paintings, nor are they 
surrounded by ornamental borders. 

The paintings represent the tale or incidents in a sort of continuous manner. The 
same personages appear twice or more times, only grouped variously, according to the subject^ 
There are what one might call nucleus points — ^points of interest in the narration, and there 
is a certain amount of coiiuecting links. The transition from episode to episode is managed by 
such a device, among many, as a man looking through or guardiug a doorway, sometimes by the 
continuousness of the pictorial architectural background. The impression is not so much that the 
walls were surfaces to be decorated, but that they offered precious space on which the legends might 
be depicted for the edification of the devout 

1 ‘Eostiral of Empire; Imperial Exhibition, Indian Section ; Guide and Catalogue’ ; on sale at the Festival, 
price one shilling. Copies probably could be procured still either from the printers, Bemioae & Sons, Ltd., of 
Derby and London, or from Colonel Hendley, C.I.E,, of 4, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N* W. The 
special articles on Indian painting by Mrs, Herringham, Dr. Stein, and other contributors give the little book 
permanent value. 

3 The Indians were Nandalal Bose, Samarendra Nath Gupta, Asit Kumar Haidar, and Syed Ahmed, the last 
named being helped by his students. 
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The pictures illustrate events in the life of Prince Gautama Baddha and the more 
popular of the Jataka stories, namely, the stories of the Buddha’s previous incarnations, perhaps 
also some scenes of se mi-ray thological history. Incidentally they illustrate the court life and 
popular life of the time as told in the romances and plays. 

The pictures certainly spread over 200 years from 450 to 050.^’ Some of the 
earliest, in caves IX and X, now, I believe, vanished, may have been executed before the Christian 
era. The figures of Buddhas on the pillars of Cave X, which still esist, exhibit various forms of 
the nimbus and a style of drapery which suggest recollections of the Gandhara school of sculpture. 
Those figures may date from the fourth, or possibly the fifth century. But most of the paintings 
may be confidently assigned to the sixth century or the first half of the seventh. All the works 
copied under Mrs. Herringliam’s direction from Oaves I, II, and XVII may be dated, I think, 
between A. D* 500 and 650. 

lu the Burlington Magazine for June, 1910, Mrs. Herringham publibhed novel and valuab> 
criticisms on the technique and sesthetio merits of the Ajanra frescoes, of which the principal 
passages are quoted in my History of Fine Arts in India and Ceylon, In the Guide and 
Catalogue of the Indian Court she has added further observations of much interest, some of which 
may now be cited. It is greatly to be desired that Mrs. Herringham should record her description 
and estimates of the frescoes in a convenient, systematic, and permanent form. The publications on 
the subject are all painfully fragmentary and incomplete. 

The older accounts by GriflStlis and other writers make little attempt to distinguish different 
styles in the frescoes. According to Mrs. Herringham^s expert judgment, “ there are at least 
twenty different hinds of painting. Some pictures recall Greek and Boman composition 
and proportions, a few late ones resemble the Chinese manner to a certain extent, but the majority 
belong to a phase of art which one can call nothing except Indian, for it is found nowhere else. 
In one respect the composition is unlike most Chinese painting, for there is not much landscape- 
The figures occupy the field, often grouped in a manner which recalls the alto-rilievo of 
sculpture 

Nearly all the painting has for its foundation definite outlines, generally first on the plaster 
a vivid red, corrected and emphasized as the painting proceeded with black or brown. The 
outline is in its final state firm but modulated and realistic, and not often like the calligrapliie 
sweeping curves' of the Chinese and Japanese. The drawing is, on the whole, like mediseval 
Italian drawing 

The quality of the painting varies from sublime to grotesque, from tender and graceful 
to other quite rough and coarse. But most of it ha«t a kind of emphatic, passionate force, a 
marked technical skill very difficult to suggest in copies done in a slighter medium. 

To me the art is of a primitive, not decadent nature, struggling hard for fresh expression. 
The artists had a complete command of posture. Their seated and floating poses, especially, 
are of grei^t interest. Their knowledge of the types and positions, gesture and beauties of hands 
is simply amazing. Very many racial types are rendered ; the features are often elaborately 
studied and of very high breeding, and one might call it stylistic breeding. The drawing of 
foliage and fiowersis very beautiful. In some pictures very considerable impetus of movement 
ef different kinds is well suggested. Some of the schemes of colour are very remarkable 
and interesting and there is great variety. There is no other fine portrayal of a dark-coloured race 
by themselves. 
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Mrs. Herringham’s informal observations, while sufficient to call attention to many matters 
deserving of close study, are obviously far from constituting a complete critique, even if read with 
her earlier and almost equally informal contribution to the Burlington Magazine, Considering 
that the Ajanta frescoes are the most important series of ancient paintings extant, ■with 
the exception of those at Pompeii, it is lamentable that no good account of them exists. 
Dr. Burgess did what he could to describe them in Ms Notes published in 1879, and that work is 
still the most systematic description of the paintings. But it is very meagre and illustrated 
only by outline sketches. Mr. Griffiths’ fine volumes of reproductions published by the India 
Office, although containing much valuable description and criticism, are very far from furnishing 
a complete treatise on the subject. 

A large part of the pictures described by Burgess and Griffiths has disappeared since they 
wrote, and each year the task of composing an adequate account of the frescoes 
becomes more difficult. Mrs. Herringham’s notes add much to our knowledge of the subject, 
while leaving ample room for more exhaustive treatment, and all students of Indian art should be 
grateful to her for her disinterested labours. She has generously presented h(r copies to 
the * India Society, ’ a small association recently formed for the purpose of studying and 
encouraging Indian art. The Society Las at present no rooms of its own, and will, I presume, 
deposit Mrs. Herringham’s valuable gift in some public institution. Her copies, being to some 
small extent restorations, are far more pleasing and easily intelligible than the more rigidly accurate 
facsimiles of earlier copyists. 

W e are, I fear, still unlikely to see for a long time yet a worthy Indian Museum 
established and properly administered in London. So far as I know, nothing has been done to carry 
out the project of such a museum, which has been freely talked about. If such an institution ever 
comes into being, Mrs. Herringham’s gift to the Indian Society should form one of the choicest 
treasures of the collection, 

A large series of one hundred photographs taken during last winter [apparently 1910-11] by 
M, Victor Golobew of Paris was exhibited as Nos. 807-310 in the Indian Court. These excellent 
photographs of the Ajantfx frescoes should be studied in connexion with Mrs. Herringham’s copies, 
and it is desirable that sets of them should be acquired by the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the 
Indian Section of the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Specimens from Dr, Stein^s Collection of Ancient Buddhist Pictures and Embroideries 
discovered at a site near Tun^^huang^ on the western confines 
of the Chinese Province of Kan-su, 

Four large cases in the Indian Court were filled with select specimens from the large 
collection made at Tun-huang which is the joint propei'ty of the Government of India 
and the Trustees of the British Museum. The art objects and an extensive library comprising 
many thousands of manuscripts in Chinese, Tibetan, Sanskrit, old Turkish, and other 
languages came to light by the accidental discovery of a small walled-up chapel in one of the 
many cave-temples known collectively as * the Halls of the Thousand Buddhas. ’ Conclusive 
evidence proves that the chapel was walled up very early in the eleventh century. Nothing, 
consequently, can be later than A. D. 1020. As a matter of fact, most of the contents of the 
chamber are much older, dating from the time of the T’ang Dynasty, that is to say, 
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from the seventh to the ninth century of the Christian era* One of the paintings on silk 
(No. 32) bears a Chinese inscription dated A. D. 892. Some of the Chinese manuscripts are 
st'ili more ancient. 

It is obvious that even a preliminary examination of such a vast mass of confused and 
partially damaged material must take a long time, while the thorough study of the manuscripts 
will provide work for generations of scholars. The paintings on silk alone number about 
three hundred, and the greatest care and skill are required for opening them out and 
preparing them for critical examination. Description and criticism of the paintings must be 
tentative and incomplete until the whole collection has been examined in the light of the 
accompanying documents. The 68 items shown at the Festival of Empire have been 
described summarily by Dr. Stein in the Guide and Catalogue, We propose to bring his 
principal observations to the notice of our readers. 

Nearly all the paintings are executed on a fine gauze-like transparent silk, but a few are 
on paper. 

Most of them fall readily into two classes, namely, (1) oblong banners provided with 
triangular head-piece and streamers on each side, with wood or bamboo strainers attached ; and 
(2) larger paintings intended to be hung on temple walls or gateways. 

The subjects of the wall-pictures are the familiar scenes of Buddhist legend — the dream 
of Maya, the departure from Kapilavastu, incidents in heaven, and so forth. The banners, 
pinted on both sides, are chiefly occupied by effigies of Bodhisattvas, Lokapalas, and 
Dharmapalas, generally Chinese in style, but based on Indian tradition. A few are distinctly 
Indian in style. 

The paintings comprise specimens of considerable beauty and aesthetic merit, and like 
the objects brought home by Dr. Stein from his first expedition, show the influence 
of Chinese, Persian, Indian, Tibetan, and G-reek art. They enable us to form some notion 
of what the lost mediaaval paintings of India must have been like, and so help to fill up the wide 
gap between the latest paintings at Ajan^ dating from the seventh century and the 
Indo-Persian painting introduced by Akbar about A. D, 1570. 

The cases at the Festival of Empire included remarkable examples of ancient embroidery 
belonging to the same period as the pictures on silk and paper. Dr. Stein pbin6s out that 
the multi-coloured patterns woven into them present the most striking resemblance to pat- 
terned silk fabrics found in Egyptian tombs of the early Christian and Byzantine period, and 
showing a type of decoration usually known as ‘ Sassanian, * and supposed to originate in 
Mesopotamia or Western Persia.” In support of this general statement the description of 
No. 64 may be quoted : — 

54 — Manuscript wrapper — roughly made of silk fragments stiffened with paper, lined 
with silk, and with coarse woollen tapes for tying. Outer edges and triangular flap made of 
fragments of rich silk brocade of Sassanian design. On pink ground large elliptical cartouches, 
bordered with double rows of overlapping petals, contain two winged bulls with abundant 
manes, facing each other on salmon-coloured field. Elliptical lotuses fill spaces between large 
cartouches. Two roughly cut strips of extremely fine silk tapestry are attached to centre panel. 
Style of weaving is identical with that of the Copts of the third century A. D., and of the 
ancient Peruvians, and closely resembles that of the Gobelin factory.” 
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THE DATES FOR THE EARLY PRINCES OP THE PRESENT JODHPUR FAMILY. 

BY D. E. BHANDARKAR, M.A.. POONA. 

In pp. 181-183, ante, I have given an account of the memorial stone of Siha Ratbod found at 
Bithu. The transcript of the inscription engraved on it, which was therein given, was based on 
an impression supplied to me, which was not quite satisfactory. The stone has now been removed 
to the Tawarikh Mahkma, Jodhpur, where it is open to inspection. And an excellent inked 
impression of it has now been kindly sent to me by Pandit Ramkaran, The transcript which I now 
give here may therefore be considered final. 

1. MT ll \\\^ 

3. 

5. rT [ ^ 1- 

6 . ^ 

7 . m ) 

It will be seen that the historical conclusions which I have already drawn are in no way 
affected. Only the reading of the last two lines, which are of no importance, is definitely settled. 

No reliable dates have so far been known of the early princes of the Jodhpur dynasty. 
Consequently, it is impossible to over-rate the importance of the date Y.S. 1330 for Siha, especially 
as he was the founder of that dynasty, A second date has now been brought to light by the same 
disinterested antiquarian, Nannuram Brahmabhat, but it is for Dhuhada, grandson of Siha, The 
date is Sam vat 1366, and Dhuhada is called a son of i^svatthama, according to the impression 
supplied to me. Whatever the form of the last name here intended may be, there can be no doubt 
that it is the same as Asothama of Tod’s Annals of Mdrwdr (^Annals and Antiquities of 
J^ajasthan,^ Yol. II, p. 14). The inscription is on a memorial stone found at Tirsinghariin the 
Pachbhadra district. 


BUDDHIST PARALLELS TO FARSI HUMATA-HUKHTA-HDYARSHTA. 

BY G. K. NARIMAN, RANGOON. 

**His thought is quiet, quiet are his word and deed, when he has obtained freedom by true 
knowledge, when he has thus become a quiet man,” 

Oommenbing on this verse of the PMi Dhammapada, Max Miiller proceeds to show that 
* this very natural threefold division, thought, word and deed, the trividJia-dvdra, or the three 
doors of the Buddhists, was not peculiar to the Buddhists or unknown to the Brahmans, ” and 
somewhat lukewarmly adds that “similar expressions have been shown to exist in the Zend-Avesta, 

(S. B. E., X, 28.) (The reference to Hardy’s Manual will be found at page 513 of the second 

edition. Max Muller’s p, 494 refers probably to the first ed.) 

That good thought, word and deed are of the essence of Zarathushtrianism is a commonplace 
of comparative religion, and the Parsis rightly glory in this tenet of paramount ethical importance. 
What I would call attention to is that it is possible to exaggerate the value of this doctrine as an 
ethical asset peculiar to the Parsis and confined more or less to the doctrines of the Avesta alone. 


3 Her© the visarga is evidently intended for a virdma l. 


2 This stands for 
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On the contrary, it is inculcated with almost equal insistence in the younger Vedic literature and 
the Brahmana scriptures and the Buddhist writings. (A. Weber: Indmhe Streifenl, 209. 
Brunnhofer: Urgeschuhte der Arier I, 192 seq. Gesckichte der Meligion im Altei'thum 11 ^ 

830). 

It seems to me that the frequency with which this triad is alluded to, and the wealth of variety 
of manner in which it is emphasised in the Buddhist sacred books, deserves to be better studied by 
those who are misleading the Parsis that their Avestaic humaia-hukhta-huvarshia is a spiritual 
monopoly all their own.^ 

I will only premise that the citations here produced are but a fraction of what can be produced 
and that they were ticked off in a fresh hurried re-reading of a few Pali and Sanskrit Buddhistic 
works. I have quoted the setting and the context at certain length so as not to deprive .the origin- 
nals by truncation of their rugged unconventional attractions. It would be easy to compose quite 
a charming little anthology of Buddhism merely by stringing together those passages which are 
instinct with the spirit of thought, speech and act that are good.2 

Him I call indeed a Brahman who does not offend by body, word or thought, and is controlled on 
all these three points. — Dhainmapada: 391. 

Even if he commit a sinf.ul deed by his body or in word or in thought he is incapable of concealing 
it; for to conceal is said to be impossible for one that has seen the state of Nirvana. This excellent 
jewel is found in the Assembly, by this truth may there be salvation, — Suttanipdta, ChuUavagga: 11, 

He who is not opposed to any one in word, thought or deed, who after having understood the 

Dharma perfectly longs for the slate of Nirvana, — such a one will wander rightly in the world. 

Suttanipdta^ Sammaparibhajantyasutta: 7, . . , 

And in which' way is it, Siha, that one speahing truly could say of me : “ The Samara Golama 
denies action ; he teaches the doctrine of non-action; and in this doctrine he trains bis disciples ?’^ I , 
teach, Siha, the not-doing of such actions as are unrighteous either by deed or by word or by thought ; 
I teach the not-bringing about of the manifold conditions of heart which are evil and not good. In 

this way, Siha, one speaking truly could say of me “The Samana Gotaraa denies action 

I teach, Siha, the doing of such actions as are righteous by word or by thought, — Vinaya-Pitaka 
Mahhagga : VI, 31, 6. 

I deem, Siha, unrighteous actions contemptible whether they be performed by deed or by 
word or by thought ; I proclaim the doctrine of the contemptibleness of falling into the manifold 
conditions of the heart which are evil and not good. — Mahdoagga : VI, 31, 7. 

I teach, Siha, that all the conditions of heart which are evil and not good, unrighteous actions 
by deed, by word and by thought must be burnt away. — Makdvagga : VI, 3l, 8. 

And what is it that gives rise to legal questions of offence ? There are six origins of offence that 
give rise to legal questions of offence. There is an offence that originates in deed, but not in word, 
nor in thought (and so on till all the possible combinations are exhausted with mathematical 
precision after the approved Buddhist method). — Chullaoagga : IV, 14, 6. 

I Vide Koppen : Eelighn des Buddha ; 1,445. 

* I have limited my references to a few Buddhist works with which I am more or less familiar ; but that the 
Jaina Scriptures also iucnlcafee the same principle is equally remarkable. See Jacobi’s Jaina Butras: 1, XXVI 
and p. 230 ; Henceforth the Venerable Ascetic Mahavira was houseless, oiroumspeot in liis walking, circumspect 
Jif his speaking, circumspect in his begging, oiroumspeot in his accepting anything, in the carrying of his outfit and 
^nfcmg vessel; circumspect in his thoughts, oirqumspeot in his words, circumspect in his acts : gurading his 

^huu^htsy.guarding hisyvords, guarding his acts 

For the doctrine of the three Qu^tis, as they are callled by the Jainas, see S. B. B., XLV, 50, 130, 160, 98 an^ 
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A Bh.k8hu who warns another should. Up^li, when he is about to do so consider thus : « An. 
pure in the conduct of my body, pure therein without a flaw, without a fleck 2 Is this quality 

th ’ll ^ continue stilJ to tram yourself in matters relating to the body”—, 

m ^ r r<i exhortation is repeated separately with reference to speech and 

And was not Sdriputra the Elder, 0 king, the beet man in the whole ten thousand world 
systerns, the Teacher of the world, himself alone excepted ? And he who through endless ages had 
heaped up mentaud had been re-born in a Brahman family, relinquished aU the delights of the 
pleasures of senses, and gave up boundless wealth, to enter the Order according to the teaching 

of the Conqueror and haring restrained his actions, words and thoughts, by these thirteen vows, 
became m this life of such exalted virtue that he was the one who, after the Master, set rolling on 
royal chanot-vvheel of the Kingdom of Righteousness in the religion of Gotama, the Blessed 
One. — Milinda^Panha : end of Ob. IX. 

Through the merits of good theories virtuous men who understand noble knowledge go to 
heavenly worlds from their self-restraint as regards body, speech and thought.— EwddAacAsnVa.- 
XVI, 25. 


But all they who do good with their body, who do good with their voice, who do good with 
their mind, they love themselves. And although they should say thus; " We do not love our- 
selves,” nevertheless they do love themselves. And why do I say so ? Because, whatever a man 
would do to one whom he loved, that they do to themselves. Therefore they love themselves.— 
SaihyuUa-Nthdya : iii, 1, 4. 

Suppose, 0 Monks, one does evil with his body, does evil with his voice, does evil with his 
mind — Anguttara-Nihdya : III, 85, 

Permit me, Lord, give me absolution from all my faults committed in deed or word or 
thought. — Portion of Buddhist Confession^ 

So it appears, 0 Monks, that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, and loathe the idea of life in 
heavenly beauty, heavenly happiness, heavenly glory ; that ye are distressed at, ashamed of, and 
loathe the idea of heavenly power. But much more, 0 Monks, should ye be distresed at, ashamed 
of, and loathe doing evil with the body . . . with the voice . . . with the mm^.-^-Anguttara- 
midya :I1I, 18 

As everything he did in thought, speech and action was purified by his love, most of the 
animals given to wickedness were like his pupils and friends. — Jdtahamdld: VI, 8. 

But the lack of mercy is to men the cause of the greatest disturbance, as it corrupts the 
action of their minds, and words andbodies no less with respect to their families than to 
strangers. — Jdtahamdld: XX^I, 40. 

All that we are is the result of what we have thought. It is fonnded on our thoughts ; it is 
made up of our thoughts. If a man speaks or acts with a pure thought, happiness follows him, like 
a shadow that never leaves him.—Phammajoada : 2, 

From thought, I say, proceeds deed ; after having thought, a man puts into effect a noble 
speech or act. — Ahguitara^Nikdga : Yol. Ill, 415. 

In deed was I well-behaved, so in words, so in thoughts; all thirst is finally quenched: 
extinguished I am ; all put out.— Uttara'^s song : ThevigdtM. 

Those who weary of the three- perfections {jpradhdna) and their accompaniment, become 
hermits and (take up) cool dwelling places, their bodies, speech and minds all well controlled, 
knowing the .proper way to comport themselves ; — they are truly Bhikshus ^— sdtras from 
the Tibetan^ Ante^ Yol, XII, p. 308* 
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Steadily observing the tenfold way of virtuous action in body, speech and thought, and turning 
away from spirituous liquors, you will feel a sincere joy in this virtuous life. — SuhrilleJchai the 
epistle of Ndgarjuna to Ring Udayana (^JoutviclI of ihe Pali Text Society, 1886). 

Since then you must die in this manner (in uncertainty as to your fate) take the lamp of the 
three merits to give you light, for alone you must enter their endless darkness which is untouched 
by sun or moon. 

Commentary : The three kinds of merits are those of body, speech and thought. — Suhrilleltiha : 

p. 21. 

A monk kills a wild goose and is reprimanded with a sermon ending in ** A Brother ought to 
hold himself in control in deed, word and thought.’^ — Jdiaha : No. 276. 

Le Buddha a enonce comment du corps, de la bouche, et des pensees decoulent les trois sortes 
de Karmans, — Huber’s French translation of the Chinese version of Kumdrajiva^s SHtrdlaihkdra 
from the original Sanskrit of Ahaghoaham 

Tinrimdnt bhihkhave moneyy&nu Katamdni Hni ? 

Kdya’^noneyyam mohi-moneyyam mano-moneyyam.— 

Itivuttaka 64, quoted by Minayeff in his Recherokes aur le Bvddhiame h. g,; see also his next 
note from the Abhidharma-Tcosavydhhydm 

sirrMr ^4 •q- i 

?frra^ =sr 

^ II 


SikshdeamucTicTutya, p. 16S. 

It is not possible, 0 Monks, it is without a foundation that one with good thoughts, words 
and deeds shoul hare a fortune undesirable, joyless and cheerless. — Ahguttca-a-NiMua : Mka 
miydta: 20 . 

Les trois occupations sent celles duoorps (kaya-karma), de la bonohe (rag-karma), et de la 
'^nsee (citta-karma). — Chavannes : Voyage$ des pelerins BouddMstes : p. 171. 

SamaHHa-phala Sutta, etc., translated by Rhys Davids in his “ Dialogues of the Buddha ” 
pp. 57-8, 72, 103, 202, 221, 269, 279. ’ 

Seydel notes this “astonishing similarity ’» and refers to I^lita^Visidra, Chap. 5, and to the 
Chinese Sutra of the 42 Articles.— 

Seydel: Bvangelium vm Jesuinseinem verhaU nissenzu Buddhasage und Buddha-Zeire ■ 
pp. 202, 213. 


And I know that those beings possest of good conduct in body, speech and mind, not utbraid- 
mgthe elect ones, bnt right believers, incurring the karma of right belief, rise again, upon the 
issolution of the body after death- some in the world of weal and paradise, and some among the 
human ; wMe those beings possest of bad conduct in body, speech and mind, upbraiders of the elect 
ones, f^e believers, incuning the karma of false belief, do rise again, upon the dissolution of the 

body after death, either in the realm of ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or in the damnation woe 
and perdition of helL * 

“0 soul, through thoughtlessness thou didst not right in body, speeoh and mind. Verily O 
soul, they shaU do to thee ’according to thy thoughtlessness. Moreover, this wickedness was not 
^ by mo^er or father, brother or sister, friends or companions, relatives or kinsfolk ; neither 

^philosophers, Brahmms or spirits : by thee the wickedness ms done, and thon alone shaJt feel 
its consequences.^— ifoyyWma-Niferfya ; 180 . ^ 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO PANJABI LEXICOGRAPHY. 

SERIES III. 

BY H. A. ROSE. 

(Continued^ from j?. ^95.) 

Khari : a tree. Of. Icandai. 

Kharkana : accharum sara. Hoshiarpur S- R., p. 16. 

Khaykar : s, m., noise, disturbance, 

Hharkhair : the demoiselle crane (Anthropoides drgo). Ludhidna S. R., 1883, p. 13. 
Kharodi : a bee held for catting grass. See under jowdrd» 

Kharot : a lock. Ludhiana S. R., 1883, p. 150. 

Kharsa : the hot season, including Phagan, Chet, Baisakh and Jeth. Karndl S. R., 3880, 

p. 166. 

Kharsana : (crotalaria burhia), 

Kharsu : a second class rice. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 88. 

Kliartud. : a weed (Chenopodium murale), 

KMtA : a well. Ambala. 

Khata : a mango fruit having bad colour and acid (hhata) taste. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 15. 
Khata And : to swell (of millet). Karnal S. R., 1880, p. 122. 

Khatalat : a small thorny tree, Simla S. R., 1883, p. 43. 

Khatam ; a rite. 

Kkatl : an underground grain-pit. Ambala. 

KhAti : a ditch. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 406. 

Khatna : circumcision, Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 71. 

Khatola : a small stool made of a wooden frame covered with netted string. Karndl 
S. R., 1880, p. 121. 

Klieir (? ai) : a tree, whose leaves afford fodder, Kangra S, R. (Lyall), p, 38. 

Khaixl : a festival held in the puranmdst or full-moon day of Mdgh in Pangi, 

Khawar : = khabar. - 

Khelotki, kalotl : the grain which Jsamim^ artizans, &c., get from the threshing-floor. 
Kangra Gloss. 

ISuhiep * a crate. 

Khera : literally a village, the god of the homestead or village. Cf. IhAntia, Karnal 
S. R., 1880, p. 148. 

Kkeskri : cloth pieced, used as a langot. Sirmur cis-Giri. 

Khetri : an allotment of land to a mahr. Biiaspur. 

Khetar : a big field. Of, KhetrU. Kangra Gloss. 

KhetrpAli : literally field-nourisher, a god. Cf. Bhairon. Karn&l S. R., 1872-80, p. 348. 
Khetru : a small field. 

Khicb.: demand, Cf, mdng, Sirsa S- R„ 1879-83, p, 189. 

- Khili ; a wooden bearing on which the chdk (wheel) of the potter rests. Of. taola. Karnal 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 200. 

Khili : uncultivated land, applied to laud which has fallen out of cultivation. Kingra Gloss. 
Khind, khinda, khindola : a counterpane or coverlet and mattress made of rags stuffed 
between. Kangra Gloss. Cf. § 28$. 
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Kbind^aa : sowing the seed broadcast. Of. phtnt, Karnal S, E., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Khinzia ; to tattoo. Of. godna. Karnal S. E., 1872-80, p, 125. 

Khip (leptadenia spariium.) : Eohtak, Cf. Fanjabi T)y., p. 599 
TT ^ir ni (mimusops elengi)^ a tree. Hoshiarpur S. E,, p, 14. 

Khlsar: a very poor sandy soil. Cf. sir. Hoshiarpur S. R., p, 70. 

Khiyto : where ? Bauria argot. Ex.: Jchiydn jdi ho ? where are you going ? 

Khiyanti : whence ? Bauria argot. Ex. Tchaydnti di ho f ‘ whence have you come ? ’ 

Khoga : a narrow shell. Sirsa S. E., 1879-83, p. 20. 

Khoi : the crushed cane. Karujil S. E., 1 872-60, p, 182. 

Khola ; a hollow or ravine. See hhdl. 

Khonai : digging, as opposed to ploughing, which is not possible in all fields. Kangra Gloss ^ 
Khor^ti : a small plot of waste land, reserved as a hay-field in the rains. Opposed to hharetar 
which is a large plot. Kangra Gloss. 

Khori : a measure used for ghi = 6 chitdks. Simla S. E., 1883, p. 44. 

Ehoro : lame. Cf. pdngla. Bauria argot. 

Khowara : a place, whence earth is taken for plastering houses. Kangra Gloss. 

Khrangrela : a thicket of snow rhododendron. See under hdndr^ 

KhUd : a furrow. Karndl S.E., 1872-80, p. 168. 

Khuddu khundi : a game exactly the same as hockey, each side trying to drive the ball with 
elttbs through its opponent’s goal. Cf. daft. Sirsa S. E., 1879-83, p. 206. 

Khumandi : a sugar-cane (saocharum officinarum). Kdngra S. E., p. 25. 

Khtln ; an allotment (Eajglri). Sen hher, p, 81. 

Khur : a XQoi:=^Mdt. Sirmur. 

Kburclina : a metal spatula for turning bread. Of. honcha and palta. KarnSI S. E.^, 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Khuriu : (guercus semicarpifolia*) i. q. Ichareu. P. O., p. 587. Kdngra S. E., p. 21. 
KhurnS. : to melt. 

Khurpi kfi. sajji : a sharer of the hoe ; a woman not of the faihily or any of the landed 
proprietors admitted into a Idna. Karndl S. E., p. 112, 

Khurwft : land irrigated by well. Sirsa S. E., 1879’83, p. 12. 

Khuta : a mud receptacle for hh&s. Karnal S. E., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Khuti : an iron ’for digging holes. Of. ganddla. Hoshiarpur S. E., p. 72. 

Khutna : to circumcise. Sirsa S, E., 1879-83, p, 171. 

Khwfiijiri : a small saucer of pottery in which lamps are floated in honour of Khwajah 
Khizr, also used for eating from and as a cover. Cf. Mziri. Karnal S. E„ 1872-80, p. 122, 

ISIian ; why ? Kangra Gloss. 

Kidhron : adv.^ on one side, in some parts. 

Killa: a basket like a MUa. Simla S. E., 1883, p. 45. 

Kilta : a basket, carried on the back. Simla S. E., 1883, p, 45. 

Kilu : who ? 

KUia : a diver. Of. IckamU. Karnal S. E., 1872-80, p. 169. 

Kimu: the mulberry tree, morm serrata. Simla S. E.. 1888, p. 42, 

Kinftra: a variety of cane, has a rather soft fibre, which fits it for being eaten. It 
is of a yellowish colour with green lines. Jullundur S. E., p. 118. 

Kiuntl : (diospyros tomentusa) a tree. Hoshiarpur S. E., p. 12; 

exudes from the dhdb tree. Karnal S. E., p. 10. 

Set under dhdk 
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Kirat ghautd, : s, m., ingratitude. 

Kiri : the basket-work lining of cotton stems put inside a cart to carry manure. KarnSl 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 162. 

Kirsd>n : a tenant who lives in the village but not on the land. See adheo, 

Kitha : where ? Bauria argot. 

Kitwa : adj. int.^ what share ? (Potwar). 

Kiy^r : when? Bauria argot. Ex. : Hydr di ho ? ‘ when did you arrive ? * 

Kleshai : jungle-fowl (Kullu). Cf. holsa. 

KooRbi : a bag-net with a handle for catching small fish. Kangra Gloss. 

Koddl : a spade. Kilngra Gloss. 

Kohal : a granary. Kangra. 

Kobla : a stream irrigating land in the hills. Hoshiarpur S. R., p. 79^ 

Kobli : the canal watchman. Kangra Gloss. 

Koki, kutki : whither ? In Kullu, ohe, hohs^ tohe, here, where, there ; okena, tolcew, thence, 
hence, 

Kokri : maize. Zea mats. Of. ohulu Kangra S. R., p. 25. 

Kola (? hkold^ q. v,) : a ravine ; kopa is also used by the Gaddis. Kangra Gloss. 

Kolfi- ; a plot of rice land 5-10 ghimdos in area. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 32. 

Kolsa : the common kallege pheasant ; also called kleshai in Kullu. Kangra Gloss. 

KonftU : a wooden plate. Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Konoha : a metal spatula for turning bread. Cf, palta and khurchna. Karnal S. R., 
1872-80, p. 121. 

Koawi ; the part of the high Himalayas above the limits of. forests, Kangra Gloss. 

Kopa (Qadi) : a raviae=A;ci2a. 

Kor : the first watering to the young crop. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 170. 

Korob (?) ; = fcar, q. v. 

Koss ; adj. lazy, slack. Kamm koss, 

Kotaii: a boundary pillar, also called dehri. Kangra Gloss, 

Kotftn : where ? Kangra Gloss. 

Kotfinki : some place or other. Kangra Gloss. 

Kotela : a mallet ; see under bhattan. 

Kotha : an interior wooden cylinder sunk below the water-level as a preventive in the 

well. Jullundnr S. R., p. 101. ’ 

Kothari : a small back room. Sirmur. 

Kotbela ; a wooden club used for crushing clods. Cf. hhukran and bhurota, 

Kothi : a large wooden box, which can hardly be moved by three or four men (made in 
Jubbal). Sirmur trans-Giri. 

Kothiaia : the treasurer or storekeeper of a UlM appoiuted by a rdjd. KSngra S. R., p. 80. 
Eo^ho : a house. Bauria argot. 

Kotl : a receptacle for grain made of rings, of adobe, built up into a cylinder. Karnal 
S. R., 1872-80, p. 121, 

Kowftna; to call, summon. Kangra Gloss. 

. Kowl, kohl: the small dove. Of- Ahurah. 

Kowln ; a class of dhdr or pasture groiind, lying iu bare rooky ground above the line of forest 

(fiihld), elsewhere called nigdhr. KSngra S. R. (Lyall), p. 41. 

Krati? harat): the remaining half -bf the grain, taken by the tenant, eat being the first 

(owner’s) half. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 46. 
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Kuchhak : pron» and wlj,, some, any ; a diminutive of Kuchh, 

Eltid : a cave or hollow place under a rock. In ICullu, tow&t^ Eangra Gloss. 

Ktldi kamini : a ground-rent, Sirsa S. E., 1879-83, p. 409. 

Kuh sittiOia : to kill. 

Slukri 2 noaie : syn. Tnohlsi and chhali* Simla S. R.i 1883, p. 89. 

KfLkri : the cobs of maize. Cf. bhuta. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p, 173. 

Kuktu 2 a small hiqqa- Sirmilr cis-Giri. 

ICulab I pea ; q> matar, Kangra S. R., p. 24. 

StLlan a species of crane. Karnal S. R., p. 6. 

Kulat or kolatk: Dolichos unijlora : horse gram. Simla S. R., 1883, p. 40. 

Kulia: a tiny pot, made of pottery, used for offerings and in play. Karr.ai S. E., 1872-80, 

p. 122. 

Kulia : the fine little earthen pots put at wedding by a BraLman in the sacred enclosure. 
Karnfd S, R. 1872-80, p. 181, 

Kulli&r : a granary. Keonthal ? Enthar. 

Ktilliariya : a small earthen urn. Sirsa S. B., 1879-83, p. 369. 

Euller : a saline substance, consisting chiefly of sulphate of soda. Jullundur S. R., p. 2. 
Eulli; s. f, 2 a hut, house, 

Kumantr : bad advice. 

Euln, keltL : the Cednis deodara, i. q., kelon, JP. D., p. 578. Kftngra S. R;, p. 21. 

Euluna 2 a variety of coarse, hardy rice sown on dry land, Ejingra S. R., p. 26. 

Eumodb : a good variety of rice. Kangra S. R., p. 26. 

Kfin (Kulln) : who; h)sra, of whom ; kosbi, to whom; Jcosna, From whom. 

Kunan : a small stack of grass. Cf. hundaU. 

EtLud : a pool or deep hole in a stream hacked by rocks or a steep bank; if not so backed, it 
would be called an dl, 

Eundali: a rice stack round in shape, made of bundles; if of straw only, pholur ; of grass, 
small, hunan, Eaugra Gloss. 

Eundi : buckwheat (Cajaniis bicolor), Cf. urhur and dhingra^ 

Eilndi : a crooked iron mace used by chelas. Pangwal. 

Efindli ; the part below the honwi^ in the upper forests. These two words are only used by 
the Rihlu shepherds; nigdhr and gdhr are the common terms. 

Eundra : an earthen pot in which gaugati is boiled. Sirmur trans-Giil. 

Eundra : the stack in which the great millets are piled np. Earnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 172. 
Euneri : a piece of clay of the shape of an inking pad. Earnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 200, 
Eunear: Cassia fistula* Eangra S. E., p, 22. 

Eunja: a variety of wheat with a long straw and full ear, of somewhat inferoir grain^ 
Earnai S, R., 1872-80, p. 189. 

Kunjra : a heap of rice straw. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Etlp: a circular receptacle made of wisps of straw, wound spirally round and round upon a 
foundation of cotton stems for preserving and packing hMe, Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

EupALi : a camel ailment due to a growth on the brain which causes the animal to keep its head 
constantly raised in the air. Sirsa S. K., 1879-88, p. 306. 

Siipphar : a small pool = kaj^har* 
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KiXra : a thresMng floor. Kangra S. R., p. SO, 

Kiura : adj, vexed : kure maihe rahind, to be vexed. 

Kurb. : a cattle-shed in the jangal, Kangra Gloss. 

Kurlial ; a shed for cattle. Kdngra S. R., p. 44. 

Kurlie-ke-b&cli : distribution of the land revenue over the fire-places {huvha or cMla)^ 
Hissar S. R. 1875, p. 10. 

Kurohlii: a brass ladle. Sirsa S. R., 1879-83, p. 166. 

KOri: a grass (Eragrostis). Kamil S. R... p. 13. 

Kuri : a bamboo hook for raking together corn on the threshing floor, &c. Kangra Gloss. 
Ku?il : adj, sour, bitter (temper), u karwd* 

Kurm: family. 

Kuymm; related by marriage, 

Kurri : a dung-heap. Karnal S. R., 1872-80, p. 164. 

Kurria • lit. he of the dunghill, the name of the next son of a mother, after she has lost one 
by small-pox. Karnal S, R., 1872-80, p, 150. 

Kurumbh. ; a timber tree (Nauolea oademha), Kangra S. R., p. 22, 

Ktlt : bruise, Sirsa S, R., 1879-83, p. 121, 

Kutba : a constable or stranger. Ludhiana S. R., 1878-83, p. 150. 

Kutbir : a granary, syn. doharoti. Sirmur. 

Kutra : a hairy red caterpillar, very destructive to the young shoots of maize, but fortunately 
it only appears for twelve or fourteen days in the beginning of the rains and then disappears. 


Ho&hiarpnr S. R., p. 78, 

Kyitnal, Odina wodUr ; a tree. Of. hdmal* Hoshiarpur S. R., p. lo, 

Kyut : medlar. Kangra S. R., p. 22, 

Iii ; a pass (Tibetan). , , . , . . 

Lib : the system of taking out the rice plants of the nursery and sticking them m the mud 

after the kaddU operation has been performed. Of. lair. Jullundur S. B. , p. 124, 

Iiftb ; the process of sowing rice by raising seedlings, Hoshiarpur S. E , p. 88. 


Labh-wand : adj. useful, profitable. 

Laobakdar : taste, liking. ^ . s 

Lag ItLt : a fine or compensation tor eloping with an unmarried girl, in the eastern part o! 

Churah. Ohamba. ^ ^ 

Labna : a number of fields rented in one holding. Ludhiana S. R., 18/8-8d, p. Id8. 

Labr ; the enclosed area round the homestead. Kangra S. R., p. 34. 

Lahri : a small plot of garden land, more precisely Idhru sowdru : Idhri i«.«. etc., the whole 
site or the house and garden ; lahriana, a cess on the Idhri. Kfingra S. R. (Lyall.), pp. 35 and 86. 
Lahru : a smaU plot of land attached to a house, in which flowers, are grown. Kangra. 
Laicbi- a small mango fruit, that grows in clusters and said to smell like cardamum (lUich) 


Hoshiarpur S. R., P- 16- . , . 

Lftlr the system of taking out the nee plants 


of the nursery. 


Of. m. 


Jullundur S. R., 


124. 


Cf. Moda. Mahlog. 


iZ-l. , . . 

Lairft : the produce of new cultivation of the year. 

Lakhola s a plaistei shelf ; see dhari. 

Lakoia ; an or niche in a waU. Efingra Gloss. ^ « -o 1870 gO n 189 

Lftl a very hardy and productive wheat of good quality. Karnal, S R., 1872-80, p. 189. 

. ig, ^ fr.1., » .tap. itt. 8. a, p. IP. 

LUri , . thi., ..4 tari, «g.t.».. ; '’f!'- “ „„ .nd will n.t .p«l 

ta l.ng , bta .ta p.oa»ti« ol !»». K.npd 8. K., p. 180. 
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IiamaMta (?), a prophet of lower grade, who passes on oracles given through a deity’s 
inspired representative to his worshippers if many of the latter are ot low caste. Oldham, Sun and 
Serpent, p. 94, 

reaping, Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 172. 

Lan : the straw of the great millets with the ear and grain. Kama! S. R. 1872-80, p. 172. 

the combination of all the people of a village in cultivating their lands, Hissar S. R., 

p, 10. 

: an association of households or individuals to conduct the agriculture of the whole 
tract. Each member contributes oxen or labour, or both, and the whole Idnd works jointly and 
cultivates certain lands of which some of the members of the association have the disposal, 
whether as owners or tenants. Karnal S. R., p. 112. 

Lang^na : a stile = charolid. 

Lango-karO. : lit. ‘ crossing-tax,’ a tax or due paid to the native government on account of 
the spring and autumn grazing. Kangra S. R. (Lyall), p. 41. 

Langri: a raft made of the heran on the festivals of Holi and Diwali, for setting it afloat on 
the tank with a lamp on it in honour of Khwaja Khizr. Karnal S. R, 1872-80, p. 148. 

Iiangri: the placing of an oflering with a lighted lamp on it on some moonlight night while 
the moon is still on the wax at a place where four roads meet. Of. nagdi, Karnal S. R. 1872-80, 
p. 146. 

: a strong rope made of san fibre by which the charas (leather bucket) is drawn up. 
Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 160. 

Iiaphi : a porridge, made of the grain of the bdtka {Amai'antbus) roasted and ground. Simla 
S.R. 1883, p. 40. 

Lar ; a ram— see under hhed, 

Ijapbliii?: enmity, 

Iiarnfi. bliirnfi- ; to quarrel ; latihd past. part, irreg. (?) 

L&pdi : fern. i. 

Lari: the striker of a well. Jullundur S, R., p. 100. 

Lari : wife. Swdm or voH is used by Rajputs ; jo ovjun in Kullu ; cheori in Plach (Saraj), 

Larki : a kind of net for catching doves. 

Larumbi : the female barber who accompanies the bride when she is to travel. Karnal S, R. 
1872-80, p. 182. 

Lat ; the ^jrusher in a sugar press. Karnal S. R. 1872-80, p. 161. 

{To be continued.) 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE BODLEIAN 
SANSKRIT MANUSCRIPT CATALOGUE, 
VOLUME II. 

The following notes embody some of the 
corrigenda and addenda, which I have made in 
reading the second volume of the Catalogue of 
Sanskrit, Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, 
This volume was begun by Professor M. Win- 
teimitz, and completed by Mr, A. B. Keith. In 
many respects, it is fully worthy of the high 
reputation which these scholars have earned; 
and this excellence renders more regrettable the 


defect that will be indicated in the following lines, 
to wit, a very inadequate knowledge of Jain 
prosopograjphia and of the dialect and modes of 
writing used by scribes, which is especially 
marked in the errors and omissions of the index. 

Page 120, col. 2. The scribe Lesa Rbhima- 
vijaya” is an impossible monster. Read in the 
colophon taC‘Chisyaleia~r.^-BMmamjayaf “his 
significant disciple Rsi Bhimavijaya.” The terms 
ii^yaleia, literally '‘scrap of a disciple,’* and 
used for a Jain ascetic, are quite common. 
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Page KU , col. 1. “ Sugai'amisra ” is another 

person who owes his exibtenee to a minreading. 
The colophon giv-es his name coriectly as 
Matisagara, who is known from other sources. 
The words mean ; “ belonging to the Lecturer 
K .°5 disciple of the Mahop^iby^jn MulL^ara, 
in the Upakesa fraternity. ” 

Page 1*31, col. 2. The word mr^andra is not 
part of a name. It is to he connec:ed with the 
preceding word: gani'OPJ'gsndra means merely a 
noble gmi or Doan. 

Page 132, col 2. ^ripattana is certainly not 
Patna; it means Anhilvacl or Anahilla-pattana 
in Gujarat. 

Page 133, col. 1. The opening words of article 
1140 seem to be a mistake, for, something like 
“ Hemachandra's commentary Sahdanu&asanavrtti 
on his own Sabdanusasana. ” 

Page lot*, col. I. Is there a distinct Tulu 
character ? 

Page 169; col. 1. For “ Youdhyesvaripiasad, ’ 
read ** Vindhyesvariprab^d. 

Page 169, col. 2. For ‘‘Zainul Abuddn,” read 

Zain ul-'Abiidn.” 

Page Ibl, col. 2. “Yarama” is another 
chimoira homhinans in vacuo. The manuscript 
itself rightly reads mevdrdmoF^ a good Hindi 
name ^for an example see Garcin de Tassy, 
Yol, II , p. 302); the compilers of our Catalogue 
apparently take me for mx^d, and make up an 
imaginary fiom the remainder. 

Page 192, col. 2. ■“ Jadubbarata ” is a mistake. 

Jadu *' has nothing to do with Yadu, and 
could not by any possibility be a “piakdtisaa ’* 
for the latter woi'd. The right form is Jacla- 
hliarata. The tale comes from the Visnu-purana, 
and is well-known in South India. 

Page 208, col. 2. The work noticed in article 
1340 is identical with that by Padmasagara 
described in Mitra’s Notices, Yol. IX., p. 81. 

Page 2 15, col. 1 . It does not seem reasonable to 
identify the pious Jain scribe JagaiiHaia with the 
Saiva author Jagarama, when they come from 
different religious ancestries, and have only a 
name in common. 

Page 219, col. 1. In lino 10 fi-om bottom there 
is a wrong division of words. Read Meghabhd- 
rijdsa ViritU Megliahhdrijd dm VM iti^ 

Megha’s wife was named Yin. ” The latter 
name is common among Jains. 

Page 219, col. 2. Lelakhya ” is not a name, 
but a compound. The name is hela \^if the 
reading is right', to which is added ^cthliya in 
the usual sense of ^uaniahi. 


Page 220, col. 1. lii Xsamakalyana’s pedigree, 
the name of his guru has been omitted at the 
head of the article. The Sanskrit quoted 
further down in the column clearly show's that 
the pedigree is : Jinalabha, Amrtadharma 
Yiicaka, Ksamakalj'jlna. 

Page 2*21, col. 1. If we may judge by the 
index, this colophon has not been understood. 
The sense is as follows : The manuscript was 
written at Azimganj on the banks of the Ganges, 
by a ** Yatisa ” whose name is not clear (perhaps 
Jita sobiiapjl), by tbe grace of the blessed 
CiutS-mani; the Tati Sundaravijaya appended 
his sign manual to attest that it was a true copy. 

Gintaniani ” here and in lYeber, loc- cit , is 
the Tirthrimkara Parsvanatha, not a patron, as 
the compilers imagine ; cf. p. 228, col. 1, and 
p. 237, col 1. 

Page 222, col. 2. Is not ‘‘Gun-aprabha ” an 
error for “ Gunabkadva ? ” 

Page 223, col 1. The authorship of this com- 
mentary is doubtful; Mitra, Notices, VIIF, 
p. 174, is not by any means “ decisive for Ratna- 
sekhara’s authorship.'” The compilers omit to 
mention that Min-a, Notices X, p. 151, describes 
a manuscript of the avaoxiri with a colophon 
ending with the vrords lilekha Tilakodayalj ; 
and it seems to me very likely that Tilakodaya 
(Udaya-tilaka ?) was nod only the scribe, but also 
the compiler of the gloss, as so often happened in 
the making of ai'acuxis. 

Page 2*26, col 1. I do not understand the 
interrogation in line 23 from the top, All that is 
wrong is a misplaced anusvara-^ vesidL Yatindra- 
vara-BhajaMrttaijah. 

The colophon of this article 1333 seems to have 
been quite misunderstood. It means apparently 
that Sahajakirtti had two “ brothers,’^ Srivar- 
dbana and Yararatua, whose disciples were 
Nemaranga and Kanakarauga. The latter’s dis- 
ciple, Danavislhi, was guru of Ksamakamala, 
Tid\^soma, Ganesa, and Lacchirama, for whom 
the manuscript was written. 

Page 2*27, col* 2. ‘‘Sritajuyapamliutastotra is 
obviously a mistake for the well-known Tijaya- 
pahutta-stotra, commonly ascribed to Abhaya- 
deva. 

Page 223, col. 1, sect. 11. The darsana here 
mentioned has nothing to do with the portraits in 
tbe preceding pages of the manuscript. It means 
a visit to a temple and adoration ot the idols. 

Page 228, col. 2. There seems no reason for 
classing tbe Jicaranamahatmya of Hariiiya 
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among Jain woi'ks. It appears to be a purely 
Tai^ava book. 

Page 237, coL 1 . For “ Kbaiacle LavaP ” read 
Khamdelaval.^ ” The family is well known. 

The names “HolMe,” “ Patamade," etc., giren 
in the index, are incorrect ; the letters de stand 
for devt 

One would hardly think it necessary to point 
ont that Sarisdjogija means “ intended for the 
use of Harisa,'” if the index did not present us 
with the interesting entry “ Harisajogya, recipi- 
ent of manuscripts from Patamade.”' 

Pago 241, col. 2. The colophon means that 
pajA and his wife Ptljald-deri had a son Mana- 
simha, whose wife Devaki, a pious laywoman 
(S'rdvikd), made a present of this book. 'The 
compilers have failed to see that d is an abbre- 
viation for dert, and that dharma-paira means 
‘lawful wife,” and they have hence created the 
imaginary “ Phjaiade, ”« PhmjA-dharma. ” e-tc. 


Page col. 2. Por “ Allauddin read 

“ ‘Ala-nd-Din. ” 

Page 245, cols. ]-2. Among the mannscripts 
of tbe Samyakbva-kanmudi mentionecl, that 
described by Mitra, li^otices, YIII, p. 231, has 
apparently been, overlooked. 

Page 206, col. 1 . In article read “ Yastu- 
pala. ” 

Page 297, col. 1. In article 1543, the mysterious 
gdnydnavijayena is perhaps an abbreviated way 
of writing yanind Jndnaoijayenaf in popular 
spelling. 

Page 304, coL 2. Tlie colophon of article 1568 
seems to mean that the manuscript was copied by 
Gangadas for the use of Maidas, 

Page 318, eol. 1. If this colophon is correctly 
reported, it seems to mean that the scribe’s name 
was Keso, and that he worked for the service of 
“ Kanakamrgaraja ” probably Kanakasimha), 

L. D. Barnett. 


correspondence. 


Dear Slit, —O n p. 264, antean connection with | 
Professor Pathak’s Note on Yamana’s KdxydlmV 
hdra-sULtramiti on p. 170 of the same Jouinal, 
Dr. Hoernie says incidentally that Mah^mabOpa- 
dhyaya Haraprasada Sbastri’s reading of Siiban- 
dhu seems to be a mere conjectnre, not supported 
by any manuscript evidence. I venture to think 
that there is enough manuscript evidence in sup- 
port of M. M. Haraprasada ShastrPs reading. One 
of the manuscripts usedf or the Kdvyamdld edition 
of Yamana’s work (see p. 32) has the reading 
krita-dhlydm-ity^asya eha Bnhandlm-sdchivyO’pa^ 
IsMpa-paratvdt, A palm-leaf manuscript, written 
in Grantha characters, found in the Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library, reads thus: 
lrita-dJi%ydm4ty~(isya Suhaiidhu"^ It may ako 
be mentioned here that the above Library con- 
tains four more manuscripts of the same work, 
two on palm leaves and two on paper, written in 
Grantha, Telugn and Nagari characters, in all 
of which, curiously enough, a different reading, 
namely, krita^dhiydmdty-asya hud7ia° <£c.,is given. 
One of them has likewise the reading chanda- 
pra}>hd^s6 in place of cliandra-prakdiC of the other 
manuscripts. It will thus be seen that in none 
of the manuscripts of this Library is found the 
reading V The reading hudlia,. unless 


it can be taken for the name of a person, which 
is very doubtful, is not satisfactory, since there 
can be no itpaksh&pa or allusion here. 

The case is, however, di:flcerent with thereading‘ 
Sithandhu. In the well-known 10th verse of the 
introduction to his Vdsavadattd, Subandhu 
mourns the death of Yikramaditya, i.e., Ohan- 
dragupta II, who was apparently his patron. 
And there is nothing unreasonable in supposing 
that he became the minister of Chandragnpta’s 
son Kumaragupta. But it may be urged against 
this supposition that Subandhu, who mentions 
TJdyotakara and, according to some manuscriptsy 
Dharmakirti’s work, could not have been a 
contemporary of Kumdragupta (a.d. 413-455). 
This argument will no doubt carry much weight 
if the dates that have been assigned to those 
authors by some scholars can be accepted as 
finally settled. Such, however, does not appear 
to be the case. It is just possible that the 
half-verse given by Y^mana is a quotation from 
the introductory portion of some drama, giving 
the Sutradhdra's words. The reading chanda- 
prahhdva is noteworthy in view of the contro^ 
versy about the term chandra*prakd^a, 

R. Narasimhachar. _ 
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